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Dear  Reader: 

As  academic  year  1987-88  gets  into  full  swing,  the 
Review  looks  forward  with  excitement  and  anticipation 
to  its  unfolding.  It  is,  after  all,  a  significant  time  for 
Brandeis,  as  we  approach  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
University's  founding  m  1948.  At  the  same  time,  to  add 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  we  note  another  milestone 
—  Evelyn  E.  Handler,  the  fifth  president,  begms  her 
fifth  year  at  the  helm. 

The  first  years  of  the  presidency  are  over:  her  early 
strategic  plans  have  been  studied  and  discussed;  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  formed  numerous  committees  to 
act  on  elements  of  the  reports;  the  capital  campaign  is 
rolling  into  its  second  year;  substantial  new 
construction  has  been  completed;  student  life  has  been 
enhanced;  and  new  components  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum.  As  the  student  vernacular  would  have  it, 
"Brandeis  is  on  a  roll." 

But  even  with  all  the  momentum  at  Brandeis,  no  one  in 
the  field  of  education  can  be  complacent  about  this 
campus,  or  any  campus  in  the  country.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  being  buffeted  by  dozens  of 
problems  at  a  time  when  the  educational  process  stands 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  meet  the 
complexities  of  our  era.  President  Handler,  interviewed 
by  the  Review,  discusses  her  concerns  for  education 
and  makes  policy  recommendations  for  improvements 
that  education  can  make  in  American  life  in  general. 
We  conclude  from  her  answers  some  clear  priorities. 
American  education  needs  to  be  a  coherent  process 
from  kindergarten  to  the  terminal  degree;  the  federal 
government  has  to  make  a  firmer  commitment  to 
education;  universities  must  educate  broadly;  we  have 
to  offer  students  a  global  view;  and  we  must,  as  a 
nation,  make  a  concerted  effort  to  educate  members  of 
our  minority  groups. 


Joining  her  in  this  issue  devoted  to  "public  policy"  is 
Stuart  Altman,  dean  of  the  Heller  School,  and  Martin 
Levin,  director  of  the  Gordon  Policy  Center,  both  of 
whom  open  a  window  of  understanding  on  the  role  of 
policy  groups  in  the  formation  and  advocacy  of  public 
policy.  Freya  Sonenstein  lays  out  some  distressing 
statistics  and  offers  examples  of  programs  for  coping 
with  teenage  pregnancy.  Marc  Landy  and  Martin  Levin 
cooperate  on  an  article  that  presents  an  insight  into  the 
presidential  mind.  Abigail  Themstrom  analyzes 
legislation  for  minority  voting  that  has  taken  an 
unexpected  turn;  and  James  Callahan  recommends  how 
society  ought  to  regard  the  elderly. 

Public  policy,  we  learn  in  this  issue,  is  a  fascinating 
process  that  seems  to  influence  every  aspect  of  our 
hves. 

The  Editor 
Brenda  Marder 
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Around  the  University 


The  Freshman  Class 

One  of  the  most  geographically  diverse 
classes  ever  chosen,  from  the  largest 
applicant  pool  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  was  how  Dean  of 
Admissions  David  Gould  described  the 
Class  of  1991.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  freshmen  arriving  on  campus  this 
fall  came  from  outside  New  England. 
This  number  represents  a  five  percent 
increase  in  the  non-New  England 
portion  of  the  student  body  and  is  an 
important  measure  of  how  Brandeis  is 
becoming  better  known  and  more 
popular  nationally.  The  total 
undergraduate  student  body  includes  at 
least  one  student  from  every  state.  The 
class  of  1991  totals  about  780  students 


drawn  from  an  applicant  pool  of  4,050. 
They  hail  from  40  states,  with  sizeable 
numbers  from  the  far  West  and  the 
Southwest  in  addition  to  the  usually 
well-represented  New  England  and 
middle-Atlantic  states.  To  add  to  the 
diversity,  more  than  20  foreign 
countries  are  represented,  including  16 
Wien  International  Scholars  —  two  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  one 
from  Zambia,  the  first  from  his  country 
to  enroll  here.  In  addition  to  geographic 
diversity,  the  new  class  represents 
students  with  a  wide  range  of  talents. 


Brandeis  Divests 

The  University  has  begun  divesting  of 
stocks  with  companies  doing  busmess 
in  South  Africa,  except  those  providing 
medical  goods,  humanitarian  services  or 
simply  reporting  the  news.  The  action 
follows  the  Board  of  Trustees'  vote  in 
May  to  move  in  an  "expeditious  and 
timely  manner"  to  sell  the  stock.  The 
vote  concluded  14  years  of  deliberations 
and  came  amid  student  and  faculty 
protests  against  apartheid.  The 
University's  holdings  in  relevant 
companies  had  a  market  value  of  $1.6 
million  as  of  March  3 1st  out  of  an 
overall  endowment  of  approximately 
$130  million. 

The  Trustees'  divestment  resolution 
included  the  following  guidelines:  that  a 
company  be  considered  to  be  operating 


in  South  Africa  if  it  has  employees  in  a 
facility  in  which  it  has  an  interest  of  50 
percent  or  more;  that  the  University 
maintain  its  policy  of  not  investing  in 
debt  or  equity  securities  of  any  bank 
that  lends  to  the  South  African 
government;  that  the  policy  would  not 
affect  companies  whose  business  in 
South  Africa  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reporting  the  news  or  providing  health, 
medical  or  other  goods  and  services  of  a 
humanitarian  nature.  The  resolution 
also  states  that  if  a  company  announces 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  South 
Africa  prior  to  the  University's  sale  of 
its  securities,  the  University  will  delay 
divestment  from  the  company  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  thus  allowing  the 
firm  a  grace  period  in  which  to 
complete  its  withdrawal. 


Ranis  Report 

The  Rams  Committee  (formally  called 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Review  the 
Academic  and  Financial  Implications  of 
the  Strategic  Plan)  proposal  —  which 
recommends  a  gradual  increase  in 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  350 
students  by  1990-91,  adding  about 
$3,300,000  to  the  annual  budget  —  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its 
May  meeting. 

The  seven-member  committee  was 
appointed  in  late  summer  1986  to 
review  the  academic  and  financial 
implications  of  President  Evelyn  E. 
Handler's  October  1985  Strategic 
Planning  Document.  Named  for  its 
chairman.  Trustee  Gustav  Ranis  '52,  the 
Ranis  committee  first  introduced  the 
proposed  enrollment  increase  at  an 
April  board  meeting.  Chairman  Ranis 
said  that  the  group  had  restricted  itself 
to  "what  we  considered  to  be  the  major 
recommendation  |of  the  Strategic 
Planning  Document,]  specifically  that 
relating  to  the  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body." 

In  Its  proposal,  the  committee  called  for 
an  increase  in  undergraduate  enrollment 
from  the  current  figure  of  2,800 
students  to  3,150,  arguing  that  such 
growth  would  mean  the  difference 
between  a  deficit  of  $600,000  —  if 
enrollment  figures  remain  static  —  and 
additional  income  of  $3,300,000  with 
moderate  growth. 


Renowned  British  Scientist  Joins 
Rosenstiel  Center 

Hugh  E.  Huxley,  the  preeminent  British 
biologist  who  enlightened  scientists 
worldwide  with  his  revolutionary 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  muscle 
contraction,  has  joined  the  faculty  at 
Brandeis  as  a  professor  of  biology  and  a 
member  of  the  University's  Rosenstiel 
Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center. 
Dr.  Huxley  was  on  the  board  of 
overseers  that  originally  planned  the 
Rosenstiel  Center,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  centers  for  research  programs  in 
the  basic  medical  sciences.  His  work  in 
the  field  of  muscle  contraction  has  won 
him  acclaim  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  scientists  of  the  century. 
Professor  Huxley,  supported  by  a 
research  grant  from  the  National 


Institute  of  Health's  heart  and  lung 
division,  will  continue  concentrating  on 
the  kinetics  of  muscle  contraction,  the 
process  by  which  muscular  tissues 
move  and  work.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  proposing  and  then  proving 
the  so-called  sliding  filament  theory  of 
muscle  contraction,  which 
revolutionized  earlier  scientific 
interpretations  in  the  field.  His  theory 
and  the  30  years  of  evidence  he  has 
accumulated  in  its  support  and 
advancement  have  brought  new 
understanding  to  many  areas  of  muscle 
research.  His  work  is  directly  relevant 
to  all  medical  problems  involving 
muscle  structure,  such  as  heart  disease 
and  muscular  dystrophy,  making 
Brandeis  a  world  center  in  the  area  of 
muscle  research. 


Hugh  E.  Huxley 


Laurence  H.  Rubinstein 


The  Ranis  report  revealed  that  without 
increased  enrollment,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  current  faculty  and  staff 
would  be  necessary  by  1990-91.  With 
the  increase,  it  indicated  no  need  to 
adjust  the  number  of  Brandeis 
personnel.  The  student-to-faculty  ratio 
is  now  8.9-to-l  and  will  reach  9.6-to-l 
in  1990-91  with  the  proposal's 
implementation. 

A  particular  concern  outlined  in  the 
committee's  report  was  Brandeis' 
acceptance  rate,  which  has  risen  from 
36  percent  in  1965  to  62  percent  today. 
"While  there  has  been  some  turnaround 
in  recent  years  and  there  is  no  magic  in 
any  particular  number,  we  must  try  to 
reverse  that  trend  and  get  back  to  at 
least  a  50  percent  acceptance  rate,"  the 
report  stated. 

The  committee  advised  expanding 
Brandeis'  inquiry/applicant  pool  as  one 
way  of  decreasing  the  acceptance  rate. 
Proposed  actions  include  the 
introduction  of  a  regionally  financed 
national  merit  scholarship  program, 
which  would  offer  two  or  three  four- 
year  scholarships  to  superior  students  in 
10  to  15  cities  of  the  South,  West  and 
Mid-West;  the  reemphasis  of  the 
historical  nonsectarian  character  of  the 
University;  and  an  intensification  of 
personal  contacts  by  alumni  to  increase 
application  rates. 

The  nonsectarian  recommendation 
received  mixed  reaction  among 
Brandeis  constituencies,  resulting  in 
articles  in  The  Justice,  the  student 


newspaper,  and  The  National  Jewish 
Post  a)  Opinion.  In  discussing  the 
recommendation.  Chairman  Ranis  said, 
"The  most  serious  handicap  in  attracting 
qualified  students,  |ewish  as  well  as 
non-Iewish,  is  the  mistaken  impression 
that  the  University  is  not  only 
sponsored  by  the  lewish  community 
but  also  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of 
the  Jewish  community."  According  to 
the  report:  "Most  potential  applicants 
today  would  strongly  prefer  a  student 
body  which  is  more  diversified." 

The  proposal  also  generated  strong 
reaction  among  alumni  groups,  who 
expressed  concern  that  an  increase  in 
student  enrollment  would  affect  the 
quality  of  a  Brandeis  education. 
However,  at  the  time  of  the  May  vote, 
Board  member  and  Alumni  Association 
President  Jeffrey  H.  Golland  '61  said 
that  he  was  "very  impressed"  with  the 
Ranis  Committee's  recommendations. 

"Alumni,  like  students,  often  have  a 
knee-jerk  response  to  increased 
enrollment  suggestions  so  I  wasn't 
expecting  to  like  [the  report].  However, 
if  the  creative  focus  on  the  admissions 
strategy  is  followed,  then  the 
admissions  picture  should  improve,  in 
which  case  I'd  feel  very  comfortable 
supporting  the  committee's 
recommendations,"  he  said.  In  addition 
to  Chairman  Ranis,  the  committee  is 
comprised  of  Trustees  Charlotte  M. 
Fischman  '64,  Earle  W.  Kazis  '55,  Paul 
Levenson  '52,  Martin  Peretz  '59, 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman  anr"  Barton  J. 
Winokur. 


New  Senior  Vice  President 
for  Development 

Laurence  H.  Rubinstein,  campaign 
director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  joined  B.andeis  as 
the  new  senior  vice  president  for 
development  and  alumni  relations. 
Rubinstein  previously  served  as 
president  of  the  Association  of  Alumni 
of  Columbia  College  (Columbia 
University),  where  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He  also  earned  a 
master  of  arts  degree  with  honors  from 
Hebrew  Union  College  and  taught  for 
10  years  in  the  Department  of  Religious 
Studies  of  Rosemont  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  President  Handler  noted 
that  during  the  five  years  that  he  was 
campaign  director,  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Federation's  campaign 
increased  50  percent.  Rubinstein  is  a 
former  executive  director  of  the  Young 
Leadership  Cabinet  of  the  National 
United  Jewish  Appeal  (1978-82)  and  is 
the  past  director  of  the  Campaign 
Directors  Institute  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federation.  He  has  taught 
courses  in  fund-raising  for  continuing 
education  institutes  and  has  lectured  on 
fund-raising  at  both  Hebrew  Union 
College  and  at  Brandeis'  Homstein 
Program. 


New  Bigel  Institute  Dedicated 

A  gift  —  from  vice  chairman  of  the 
Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees  Irving 
Schneider  and  his  wife  Helen  — 
endowed  the  new  Bigel  Institute,  which 
was  dedicated  on  May  15.  The  Institute 
is  named  for  Jack  Bigel,  a  businessman 
and  labor  leader  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  career  to  addressing  health  and 
welfare  issues.  Established  as  the  Health 
Policy  Center  in  1978,  the  Institute  is 
one  of  the  nation's  major  academic 
centers  studying  the  organization  and 
financing  of  health  care.  Headed  by 
Stanley  S.  Wallack,  the  Institute's 
mission  is  to  provide  objective  analyses 
of  health  care  issues  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  policy  and  the 
implementation  of  programs  at  local, 
national  and  intemational  levels. 


At  the  Bigel  Institute  dedication  art, 
left  to  right:  Trustee  and  donor  Irving 
Schneider.  Robert  L.  Biblo  of  the  Health 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York.  Jack  Bigel 
and  Director  Stanley  S.  Wallack 


Sports  Notes 


Cohen  Center  Dedicated 

A  $1  million  endowment  —  from 
Trustee  Maurice  Cohen  and  his  wife 
Marilyn  —  marked  the  successful 
conclusion  of  fund-raising  efforts  to 
found  the  Cohen  Center  for  Modem 
Jewish  Studies.  The  center  was 
established  in  1980  with  a  challenge 
grant  from  the  Charles  H.  Revson 
Foundation,  and  May  14  marked  its 
official  dedication.  The  Cohen  Center  is 
one  of  three  complementary 
departments  in  the  Lown  School  at 
Brandeis,  which  includes  the 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  and  (udaic 
Studies,  the  Benjamin  S.  Homstein 
Program  in  Jewish  Communal  Service 
and  the  Cohen  Center.  Headed  by  Gary 
A.  Tobin,  associate  professor  of  Jewish 
community  research  and  planning,  the 
center  focuses  on  research  into 
contemporary  Amencan  Jewish  social 
policy  issues  and  on  lending  direct 
assistance  to  Jewish  communities  in 
addressing  those  issues. 

Brandeis  University  Fellows 
Conference 

Members  of  the  Inner  Family,  the 
Justice  Brandeis  Society,  and  alumni  and 
parents  participated  in  a  conference  on 
"Checks  and  Balances,"  held  at  the  Sam 
Rayburn  House  of  Representatives 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  sponsored  by  the  Fellows  of 
Brandeis  University.  President  Evelyn  E. 
Handler  hooded  two  new  Fellows, 
Charles  and  Annette  Luna  —  who  are 
Washington-area  business  owners  — 
and  Lenore  Edelman  Saltman  '58,  a 
management  analyst  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum  (D-OH|,  a  Fellow  of  the 
University,  and  Congressman  Stephen  J. 
Solarz  '62  (D-NY),  a  Trustee,  acted  as 
honorary  cochairmen  of  the  conference. 
CBS  News  Correspondent  and  60 
Minutes  Coeditor  Diane  Sawyer 
moderated  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
powers  and  limits  of  Congressional 
investigatory  committees.  Participants 
included  Congressman  Barney  Frank 
(D-MA);  Morton  Keller,  Samuel  J.  and 
Augusta  Spector  Professor  of  History  at 
BrandeiS;  Sidney  Blumenthal  '69,  staff 
writer  for  The  Washington  Post;  and  Ira 
S.  Shapiro  '69,  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller.  The  program 
included  keynote  speaker  Senator 
Timothy  Wirth  |D-CO),  who  talked 
about  the  Senate's  role  in  the  checks 
and  balances  process,  and  Stephen  J. 
Whitfield,  Ph.D.  '72,  Max  Richter 
Professor  of  American  Civilization  at 
Brandeis,  who  spoke  on  "The  Labyrinth 
of  the  Constitution." 


Election  to  University 
Athletic  Association 

Brandeis  was  elected  to  the  University 
Athletic  Association  (UAA|  in  May,  an 
association  of  major  pnvate  research 
universities  created  to  provide  new 
opportunities  for  national  competition 
among  student  athletes.  Brandeis 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  said,  "The 
UAA  is  a  direct  response  from 
institutions  such  as  ours  to  the  well 
publicized  distortion  of  priorities  that 
has  developed  in  some  college  athletic 
programs  in  recent  years.  Competitive 
sports  should  play  an  important  role  at 
institutions  of  higher  education,  but  the 
role  should  be  supportive  of  the 
academic  mission  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  student." 

The  University  Athletic  Association 
was  formed  last  summer  and  includes 
eight  other  pnvate  research  universities: 
Emory  University,  Atlanta;  Carnegie 
Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh;  Case 


Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland; 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  New 
York  University;  the  University  of 
Rochester;  and  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.  All  members  of  the 
association  require  that  their  student 
athletes  meet  the  same  standards  as  all 
other  students  for  admission  and  in 
academic  performance,  and  cntena  for 
financial  aid  apply  equally  to  all 
students.  None  of  the  UAA  members 
offers  athletic  scholarships,  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  rules  governing 
competition  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association's  Division  III,  to 
which  all  the  UAA  schools  belong. 

Brandeis  will  continue  to  compete 
against  many  cunent  rivals,  but  there 
will  be  substantial  revision  in  schedules, 
particularly  in  basketball  and  soccer 
where  the  UAA  will  sponsor 
round-robin  competition.  In  addition, 
the  new  league  will  hold  annual 
tournaments  in  16  sports. 


Brandesian  Drafted  by  Red  Sox 

Scott  Powers  '88  (Shrewsbury,  MA)  was 
selected  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  the 
early  roimds  of  the  draft,  and  decided  to 
forego  his  final  year  of  baseball  at 
Brandeis  by  signing  with  them.  This 
summer  he  played  for  the  Red  Sox  farm 
team,  Elmira,  in  the  New  York  Perm 
Rookie  League. 

At  Brandeis,  Powers  was  a  first  team  All 
New  England  selection  this  year  and 
was  also  named  second  team  All 
Northeast.  He  is  a  career  .344  hitter 
who  clouted  16  home  runs  and  drove  in 
82  runs  in  his  three  seasons  of  play  at 
shortstop  with  the  Judges. 
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Simon  Named  Head  Coach 

Carol  Simon,  assistant  women's 
basketball  coach,  has  been  named  head 
coach  of  the  women's  basketball  team. 
A  23-year-old  native  of  Middlebury, 
CT,  she  has  an  extensive  backgroimd 
in  New  England  basketball.  As  an 
assistant  last  season  to  Donna  Devlin, 
she  was  involved  in  recruiting,  scouting 
and  game  and  practice  preparation.  A 
1985  graduate  of  Colby  College,  she 
was  captain  of  the  1984-85  ECAC 
Division  III  women's  basketball 
championship  team. 


Educational 
Policy 


An  Interview  with 
President 
Evelyn  E.  Handler 


when  Evelyn  E.  Handler  walks  briskly  onto  the  tennis 
court,  her  opponents  note,  she  does  not  look  like  a 
Sunday  duffer.  Moving  into  the  game  with  strong 
strokes  and  studied  form,  she  often  sets  the  pace,  her 
intensity  and  persistence  immediately  apparent.  Her 
concentration  and  abundant  energy  are  apt  to  wm  the 
match.  If  she  loses  the  first  set,  that's  all  part  of  the 
contest;  she's  always  ready  for  another  go  and  faces 
each  round  with  optimism.  She  plays  as  often  as  her 
busy  schedule  allows  —  a  habit  developed  after  moving 
out  of  New  York  City  —  because  the  exercise  is  a  way 
of  relieving  tension.  In  a  game  of  doubles,  she  warms  to 
the  stiff  competition  from  her  opponents  and  enjoys  the 
companionship  of  her  partner,  often  her  husband 
Eugene.  On  the  courts  she  registers  delight,  frustration 
or  disappointment  openly  as  she  is  drawn  into  the 
excitement  of  the  game.  She  is  a  passionate  player. 

Handler  on  the  tennis  court  is  not  unlike  Handler  in 
the  president's  office.  Members  of  her  team  who  keep 
her  pace  mention  her  strength  and  endurance:  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  many  hours  she  dedicates  to  the  job  as 
well  as  in  the  deliberateness  she  applies  to  her  decision 
making.  No  doughty  schoolmarm,  she  is  striking  in 
appearance:  standing  a  trim  six  feet  with  dark  brown 
hair,  she  dresses  with  sophistication  and  flair,  and  is  a 
welcoming  host  as  well  as  one  of  only  two  women 
presidents  of  a  private  university  in  the  country. 

Running  Brandeis  University,  however,  is  not  a  game, 
as  Handler  would  be  quick  to  admit.  The  pressures  of 
keeping  a  young  first-rate  liberal  arts  research 
university  in  the  black  and  in  the  national  forefront, 
especially  one  with  the  unique  features  of  Brandeis,  is 
serious  business.  The  demand  for  academic  excellence 
• —  forged  by  the  founders,  reinforced  by  alumni  and 
faculty  and  perpetuated  by  Handler  —  is  daunting. 

From  the  moment  she  assumed  the  presidency  in  Jfuly 
1983,  she  has  worked  hard  to  enhance  student  life;  to 
adjust  the  curriculum;  and  to  set  the  University  on  a 
solid  fiscal  footing.  As  the  institution  looks  toward  its 
40th  year,  she  simultaneously  begins  her  fifth  year  as 
president. 


In  her  initial  months  at  Brandeis,  Handler  sensed  that 
student  life  needed  enhancement.  To  improve  her 
accessibility,  she  appointed  very  early  in  her  tenure  a 
dean  of  students  who  reports  directly  to  her,  thereby 
giving  the  student  body  direct  access  to  her  office. 
Working  with  him  and  the  student  life  office  team,  she 
has  added  certain  policies  and  services  to  make  student 
life  more  attractive,  such  as  a  revamped  student  judicial 
system,  an  expanded,  structured  program  offered  by  the 
Psychological  Counseling  Center  and  faculty 
involvement  in  student  affairs.  The  University's  entry 
into  the  University  Athletic  Association,  composed  of 
nine  of  the  country's  most  respected  research 
universities,  is  an  instance  of  the  progress  she  seeks. 

She  has  put  a  priority  on  upgrading  University 
facilities:  this  past  summer,  cranes,  bulldozers, 
jackhammers  and  caterpillars  changed  the  face  of  the 
Ridgewood  section  of  the  campus  as  construction 
workers  toiled  to  build  the  Ziv  complex,  new 
dormitories  designed  to  hold  330  students  in  single 
room  suites.  The  modern  complex  houses  a  student 
commons  that  can  be  made  available  for  rental  to 
outside  communities  during  the  summer.  The  Ziv 
complex  —  along  with  other  renovated  facilities  — 
creates  more  pleasant  space  on  the  campus. 

A  biologist  who  spent  15  years  in  the  classroom 
teaching  and  who  engaged  in  research  at  Hunter, 
Handler  is  a  life-long  advocate  of  a  liberal  arts 
education:  "It  is  the  ability  to  interpret  the  human 
condition,  to  see  the  human  spirit  in  the  light  of  our 
own  and  others'  experiences,  that  gives  liberal 
education  its  most  enduring  worth,"  she  said  in  her 
inaugural  address.  Under  her  initiative,  new  academic 
programs  have  gained  national  as  well  as  international 
recognition.  A  computer  science  department  offering  a 
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Ph.D.  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  with 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  be  accredited  by 
Computing  Sciences  Accreditation  Board,  Inc.  of  New 
York.  The  Lemberg  Program  in  International  Economics 
and  Finance,  which  features  opportunities  to  study 
abroad,  holds  great  promise  as  higher  education  and 
intemational  business  form  a  tighter  link  throughout 
the  world.  A  new  undergraduate  program  in  engineering 
physics  educates  students  in  fundamental  physics  and 
frontier  technology,  building  a  bridge  between  research 
at  Brandeis  and  the  high-tech  industry. 

Three  new  academic  centers  were  dedicated  in  1987: 
the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy,  the  Cohen  Center 
for  Modem  Jewish  Studies  and  the  Gordon  Policy 
Center  give  researchers  a  place  to  conduct  studies  that 
will  affect  policy  makers. 

As  a  result  of  Brandeis'  high  academic  reputation,  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  an  organization 
of  prestigious  universities,  invited  the  University  to 
join  its  ranks  in  1986.  Handler's  proposal  for  a  graduate 
school  of  management,  a  program  she  believes  would 
give  added  dimension  to  Brandeis,  has  provoked  heated 
discussion  over  the  past  few  years.  Whether  or  not  the 
Trustees  will  ever  implement  the  project  remains  to  be 
seen.  Yet,  the  concept  has  generated  worthwhile 
discourse  as  those  who  care  about  the  University 
rethink  and  redefine  the  mission  and  study  the  ways  to 
propel  the  institution  into  the  1990s. 

Before  coming  to  Brandeis,  she  had  served  three  years  as 
president  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
several  years  more  as  dean  of  the  division  of  sciences 
and  mathematics  at  Hunter  College.  Thus  she  came  to 
Waltham  with  a  depth  of  experience  that  included  a 
firm  grasp  of  how  higher  education  is  financed.  True, 
she  had  worked  in  public  systems,  but  she  learned 
immediately  that  the  private  and  public  sectors  are  not 
too  dissimilar.  The  one  major  difference  is  that  private 
institutions  rely  on  monetary  gifts,  and  that  presidents 
of  private  universities  must  work  creatively  and 
tirelessly  to  encourage  those  donations. 

Her  most  visible  first  step  to  raise  money  was  the 
launchmg  of  the  Campaign  for  Brandeis,  a  five-year 
capital  campaign  announced  in  November  1986  when 
the  University  already  had  $63.6  million  in  hand.  As  a 
measure  of  success,  she  now  reports  a  total  of  $77 
million  and  expresses  optimism.  With  the  generosity  of 
the  various  constituencies  —  the  supportive  Trustees, 
many  of  whom  came  forth  with  the  first  donations  to 
launch  the  campaign;  the  alumni  who,  under  her 
persuasion,  increased  their  giving  substantially  to  raise 
the  Alumni  Armual  Fund  by  over  30  percent  last  year 
alone;  the  Brandeis  National  Women's  Committee,  a 
nationwide  cadre  of  loyal  donors  numbering  65,000,  a 
phenomenon  in  higher  education,  who  have  pledged 
$24.3  million  over  the  next  five  years;  and  many  other 
friends  of  the  University  —  she  is  convinced  that  the 
campaign  has  good  momentum. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  her  upbeat  attitude  is  shared  by 
everyone  connected  with  the  University.  With  roughly 
another  $120  million  to  go,  some  doubters  feel  that  the 
community  has  already  donated  to  the  limits  of  its 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted 
unanimously  last  December  to  change  her  terms  of 
employment  from  "at  will"  to  a  five-year  contract.  This 
vote  of  confidence  was  all  the  more  meaningful  since  it 
came  while  the  campus  was  in  the  throes  of 
student/faculty  demonstrations  against  apartheid,  as 
faculty  complaints  about  salaries  were  ringing  loud  and 
clear,  and  when  animated  but  not  always  harmonious 
talk  about  the  president's  plan  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  student  body  dominated  discussion. 

In  another  effort  to  streamline  finances.  President 
Handler  vowed,  when  she  first  took  office,  to  balance 
the  budget  that  had  fallen  into  deficit  before  she 
arrived.  In  the  last  four  years,  she  has  succeeded  in 
putting  the  institution  in  the  black,  but  she  is 
concerned  that  Brandeis  has  an  unusually  high  reliance 
on  its  endowment.  A  utilization  rate  of  over  10  percent 
is  needed  to  avoid  additional  borrowing  from  financial 
institutions  for  current  needs.  The  investment 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  finding  increased  protection  of  the 
endowment  against  erosion  by  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  annual  utilization  rate  over  time. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  Brandeis  —  a  young, 
top-quality  liberal  arts  university  with  graduate 
research  programs  —  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
the  country.  It  ranks  with  Tufts  and  Amherst  as 
institutions  of  its  type  that  are  compelled  to  draw  an 
extremely  high  percentage  (over  50  percent)  of  their 
total  revenue  from  tuition  and  fees.  This  factor  seen  in 
relation  to  an  endowment  of  $130  million  offers 
formidable  problems  to  the  financial  experts  who  advise 
the  president. 

There  are  tactics  other  than  fund-raising  to  inject  more 
funds  in  the  pipeline.  The  president  has  sought  creative 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  educating  Brandeis  students 
without  cutting  the  quality  of  the  curriculum.  Her  plan 
to  increase  gradually  the  size  of  the  undergraduate  body 
through  enlarging  the  freshman  class  by  approximately 
25  students  per  year  over  a  period  of  five  years  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  May  1987  vote. 
When  she  first  introduced  the  concept  early  in  her 
tenure,  it  was  met  with  resistance  by  some  faculty, 
students  and  alumni  who  feared  that  the  quality  of 
students  would  slip  and  the  warm  and  congenial 
character  of  the  University  would  be  threatened. 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  she  has  persisted  in  her 
conviction  that  this  planned  expansion  would  change 
the  current  faculty-to-student  ratio  from  I-to-8  to  I- 
to-10,  a  move  that  would  retain  the  present  faculty  and 
would  also  generate  more  tuition  revenue  without  a 
commensurate  increase  of  expenditures.  Admittedly, 
the  gain  is  miniscule  in  view  of  the  total  budget,  but  by 
now  most  agree  that  the  student-to-faculty  ratio  needed 
to  be  increased. 

To  expand  the  number  of  freshmen  does  not  create 
recruitment  difficulties  for  the  admissions  office:  the 
applicant  pool  has  grown  for  the  past  three  years,  last 
spring's  registering  the  highest  number  yet.  But  critics 
fear  entering  students  may  not  be  as  qualified  as  they 


were  in  previous  years.  In  her  efforts  to  recruit  top 
students.  Handler  is  reinforcing  efforts  to  project 
Brandeis'  name  more  prominently  across  the  nation, 
thereby  tapping  pockets  of  the  country  that  until  now 
have  yielded  only  a  few  students.  In  fact,  75  percent  of 
this  year's  freshman  class  of  about  780  comes  from 
outside  the  New  England  area,  a  five  percent  increase  in 
the  non-New  England  portion  over  last  year. 

President  Handler  has  gained  national  recognition  for 
her  accomplishments  at  Brandeis.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  awarded  her  an  honorary  degree  recently  and 
the  Boston  chapter  of  the  national  women's  organiza- 
tion, Hadassah,  gave  her  a  "Women  of  Achievement 
Award,"  citing  her  contribution  to  education.  Her  ideas 
on  public  policy  in  higher  education  have  been  heard  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  traveled  in  July  to  testify 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  Opportunities  on  the  need  for 
increased  federal  funding  to  aid  university  participation 
in  targeting  and  recruiting  minority  students.  Recently, 
The  New  England,  a  diversified  financial  services 
institution  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  elected  her  to 
its  board  of  directors. 

Her  achievements  at  Brandeis  have  not  come  easily.  In 
the  course  of  making  hard  choices  over  the  past  four 
years.  Handler  has  gained  some  vocal  adversaries,  as 
well  as  ardent  supporters.  "Fueling  Brandeis  is  the  art  of 
choice,"  claims  Senior  Vice  President  of  Finance  and 
Administration  Arthur  Gillis.  "There  are  not  enough 
resources  to  go  around,  so  at  Brandeis  you  are  always 
choosing  one  area  to  bolster,  while  you  are  forced  to 
ignore  another  need."  A  plaque  the  president  has  placed 
on  her  desk  reads,  "Nothing  will  be  attempted  if  all 
possible  objections  must  be  overcome."  As  she  makes 
choices  on  how  to  position  the  University  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade  and  into  the  1990s,  she  intends  to  meet 
the  challenge  with  persistence,  optimism,  profession- 
alism, life-long  experience  and  a  dash  of  passion. 


In  the  following  edited  transcript  of  an  interview  with 
President  Handler,  she  expresses  to  the  Review  some 
of  her  views  on  higher  education  and  how  it  fits  into 
national  and  international  spheres. 

Review:  In  your  public  statements,  you  have  pointed 
continually  to  the  liberal  arts  as  the  ideal  education. 
Can  you  explain  exactly  how  this  curriculum  equips 
young  people  for  the  world  of  the  1990s? 

President  Handler:  Mainly,  I  think  the  liberal  arts 
equips  students  to  think  and  to  adapt  to  the  enormous 
changes  the  next  few  years  will  bring.  Also,  it  gives 
students  a  historical  perspective  of  the  world.  The 
liberal  arts,  to  be  truly  meaningful,  ought  to  give  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  study  with  some  depth  a 
culture  other  than  their  own  —  through  literature, 
language,  anthropology  and  sociology.  I  would  like 
students  to  push  at  the  walls  of  their  own  microculture 
and  penetrate  at  least  one  other  civilization  to  obtain 
an  international  understanding,  a  macrocosmic  view  of 
civilization.  I  might  stress  one  point;  with  our  current 
emphasis  on  technology  and  science,  we  must  exercise 
extra  care  to  assure  that  scientists  are  not  educated 
narrowly.  A  university  that  cannot  offer  a  broad-based 
education  to  a  scientist  shapes  individuals  who  cannot 
deal  conscientiously  or  effectively  with  the  social  and 
ethical  complexities  of  their  chosen  fields.  I  was 
heartened  to  hear  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  granted  funds  in  the  last  three  years  to 
about  150  projects  at  schools  that  are  sharpening  their 
emphasis  on  liberal  arts.  This  kind  of  federal  aid  will 
provide  a  counterweight  to  accrediting  organizations  of 
engineering  programs  that  are  compelling  members  to 
offer  more  vocational  training. 

Review:  How  about  professional  graduate  schools  — 
should  they  have  broader  goals  than  simply  teaching 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  professions? 

President  Handler:  It's  fair  to  say  they  should  have  a 
broader  curriculum,  but  let's  be  practical.  How  can 
professional  schools,  with  the  massive  amount  of 
specialized  information  they  must  convey, 
accommodate  still  other  material?  Since  they  cannot, 
they  should  concentrate  on  their  major  mission. 
Because  it  falls  to  undergraduate  education  at 
universities  to  provide  the  broadly  based  education  so 
necessary  to  a  democratic  society,  faculties  should 
guard  against  developing  curricula  that  encourage  their 
students  to  specialize  too  early. 

Review:  Regarding  professional  schools,  do  you  think 
they  should  teach  ethics? 

President  Handler:  Ethics  should  be  taught  throughout 
the  total  educational  process  —  beginning  in  the  home, 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  the 
universities  and  colleges.  Unless  ethics  are  stressed 
throughout  the  educational  experience,  one  cannot 


expect  a  coiurse  or  two  at  business,  law  or  medical 
school  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  conscience  of  a 
manager,  lawryer  or  doctor.  Here  I'd  like  to  return  to  an 
earlier  thought  on  educating  students  to  acquire  an 
international  outlook.  Ethical  misunderstandings  can 
occur  either  in  business  or  diplomacy  if  there  is  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  value  systems  of  other  cultures. 
So  it's  important  that  we  teach  our  students  how  to 
choose  between  "right"  and  "wrong,"  and  then  also 
teach  them  how  other  cultures  might  regard  this 
"right"  and  "wrong." 

Review:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  University  Presidents,  some  600  third 
world  participants  expressed  grave  apprehension  about 
the  "internationalization"  of  American  curricula.  They 
view  internationalization  as  serving  an  ulterior  motive 
to  enhance  our  own  economic  and  national  security.  Is 
their  apprehension  justified?  What  aims  should 
American  educators  establish  for  their  international 
programs? 

President  Handler:  If  internationalization  means  that 
American  universities  are  emphasizing  international 
economics,  teaching  foreign  languages,  international 
politics  and  relations  to  prepare  students  to  function  in 
a  global  environment,  what's  wrong  with  that?  There 
are  bills  in  Congress  to  support  internationalizing  the 
curriculum,  and  I  think  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
American  leaders  are  looking  to  education  to  sharpen 
our  competitive  edge.  Increasingly,  policy  makers, 
politicians  and  business  people  tell  us  that  how  well 
our  nation  fares  in  the  world  marketplace  has  to  do 
with  how  well  we  educate  our  young  people.  Our 
striving  to  bolster  our  own  national  security  and 
economic  position  by  educating  more  vigorously  in 
these  areas  should  not  constitute  per  se  a  threat  to 
foreign  countries.  My  aim  for  Brandeis  is  to  educate 
young  people  to  be  more  enlightened  Americans,  not 
more  belligerent  Americans. 

Review:  Industry,  in  many  instances,  will  support 
university  research  if  it  sees  that  it  can  benefit  from 
that  research.  Is  the  partnership  between  industry  and 
education  healthy  for  higher  education? 

President  Handler:  Yes,  I  think  it's  extremely  healthy. 
Of  course  research  in  general  at  universities  in  this 
country  has  always  worked  well  for  the  national 
economy.  Approximately  80  percent  of  all  basic 
research  in  the  United  States  is  done  on  university 
campuses.  If  the  results  of  research  are  published 
quickly  and  if  researchers  do  not  yield  control  to 
industry,  I  think  it's  a  good  match.  It's  clear  to  us 
that  if  universities  can  help  promote  economic 
development,  that  development,  in  turn,  benefits  the 
university.  What  I  find  significant  is  industry's  recent 
interest  in  education  of  youngsters  on  the  precollege 
level.  Corporations  are  finding  it  difficult  to  find 
employees  —  even  those  who  hold  a  high  school 
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diploma  —  with  skills  adequate  to  handle  entry  level 
jobs.  Thus,  corporate  America  is  funding,  in  the  amount 
of  $5  billion  this  year,  a  variety  of  programs  to  educate 
these  precollege  students,  most  of  whom  are  minorities. 
While  universities  may,  as  a  consequence,  lose  a  large 
part  of  corporate  giving  to  these  special  programs,  it  is 
altogether  right  that  they  give  it  to  the  disadvantaged, 
immigrants  and  minorities. 

Review:  Education  of  students  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups  is  a  general  concern  across  the  country. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  reveal  that 
55  percent  (586,000)  of  black  Amencan  18  and  19  year 
olds  were  graduated  from  high  school  in  1978  with  46 
percent  of  that  figure  (270,000)  going  on  to  college.  In 
1984,  63  percent  of  that  group  were  graduated  from 
high  school,  yet  only  38  percent  (265,000)  entered 
college.  What  can  we  do  to  attract  more  blacks  to 
college  campuses? 

President  Handler:  This  past  summer  I  testified  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  Opportunities  on  this  subject.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  as  are  other  university  presidents  about  our 
failure  to  recruit  and  retain  black  Americans  on  our 
campuses.  I  have  no  panacea  for  this  complex  and 
disturbing  problem,  but  I  did  offer,  in  Washington, 
some  ideas  for  programs.  As  a  general  principle,  every 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  country  should 
work  in  partnership  with  high  schools  and  the  private 
sector  to  set  up  a  feeder  system  that  would  track 
students  who  are  members  of  minority  groups  into 
college.  There  are  some  programs  now  in  existence, 
with  public  colleges  and  urban  high  schools  taking  the 
major  initiative;  but  for  these  programs  to  have  a 
broader,  long-term  effect,  private  institutions  must  also 
participate.  One  effective  program  now  managed  by  the 
Center  for  Human  Resources  at  Brandeis'  Heller  School 
was  developed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  New 
York.  Called  Career  Beginnings,  it  is  now  in  24  sites 
across  the  country.  High  school  juniors  from  low 
income  families  participate  in  Career  Beginnings' 
programs,  which  will  strengthen  their  chances  to 
graduate  from  high  school  and  either  gain  admission  to 
college  or  gain  a  full-time  job  with  career  potential.  A 
combination  of  federal,  state,  corporate  and  foundation 
grants  were  used  to  finance  Career  Beginnings'  projects. 
Increased  federal  funding  is  imperative  for  such  feeder 


programs  as  Career  Beginnings  to  work.  Community 
foundations,  corporations  and  private  donations  must 
also  be  part  of  this  effort  so  that  these  programs  can 
grow  beyond  their  current  scope  —  into  junior  high 
schools  and  grammar  schools. 

Review:  The  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  the 
plaintiff  in  Johnson  vs.  Transportation  Agency,  Santa 
Clara.  California  paves  the  way  for  universities  to  hire 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups  with  less  risk 
of  being  charged  with  reverse  discrimination.  Currently, 
the  Department  of  Education's  Center  for  Statistics 
shows  women  occupying  only  27.5  percent  of  faculty 
positions  nationally,  and  at  the  level  of  dean  or  higher, 
colleges  employ  a  mere  I.I  percent  per  institution. 
What  kind  of  legislation  and  incentives  are  necessary  to 
diversify  our  institutions? 

President  Handler:  What  troubles  me  the  most  at  this 
juncture  is  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  make-up  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  you  follow  the  opinions  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  you  will  find  that  Justice  Powell  has 
been  the  fifth  vote  in  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of 
affirmative-action  programs  in  the  realm  of 
employment  and  education.  Without  Powell,  who 
incidentally  understood  education,  the  Court  will 
overturn  past  decisions.  If  the  Court  grows  more 
conservative,  many  institutions  won't  bother  to 
emphasize  affirmative  action.  So  at  this  moment  it  is 
not  just  enacting  more  legislation,  or  developing 
incentives  to  improve  our  race  and  sex  imbalance  that 
has  me  worried,  but  rather  where  the  new  Court  will 
lead  us. 

As  for  the  women's  movement,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  such  energy  behind  it  that  it  can't  be 
stopped.  Women  are  laying  open  an  agenda  for  this 
nation  that  caimot  be  subdued  through  lack  of 
legislation. 

Review:  In  what  specific  areas  do  you  see  doors 
opening  for  women? 

President  Handler:  Primarily  in  higher  education.  We 
are  expecting  massive  faculty  retirements  in  the  near 
future  and  retirements  will  tngger  a  vast  shortage  of 
faculty.  Presently,  more  and  more  women  will  be 
earning  the  Ph.D.,  and  other  terminal  degrees.  It  is 
natural  that  they  will  be  called  on  to  fill  the  positions. 
As  more  women  have  a  voice  in  university  governance, 
their  voices,  as  they  exert  influence,  will  have  to  be 
heard.  As  for  increasing  their  numbers  in 
administration,  that's  more  difficult  to  predict.  In  the 
last  decade  or  so,  since  I've  been  in  administration,  I've 
seen  women  make  striking  progress  in  that  field  as  well 
as  law,  medicine  and  other  professions.  As  their 
numbers  reach  a  critical  mass  in  these  fields,  you  will 
see  them  rise  to  the  top. 
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Review:  You  have  had  a  long  professional  association 
with  public  higher  education  and  sat  on  the  board  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  Now  that  you  preside  over  a  private 
university,  what  observations  can  you  make  as  to  the 
contribution  of  each  sector  to  society- 

President  Handler:  Surely  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  that  Congress  ever  made  to  higher 
education  was  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  m  1862, 
which  established  the  Land-Grant  institutions  just  as 
the  United  States  was  settling  and  educating  its 
immigrants.  At  the  time,  it  produced  for  the  country  — 
then  an  emerging  power  —  an  educated  segment  of 
population  and,  for  the  future,  it  set  in  place  a  system 
of  universities  that  would  grow  into  an  excellent 
network  of  first-rate  institutions.  Thus  Land-Grant 
schools,  founded  to  provide  opportunities  in  agriculture 
and  mechanical  arts,  have  developed  into  liberal  arts 
schools  as  well  as  professional  schools  that  educate 
lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  dentists,  architects  and 
business  people,  to  mention  a  few.  In  their  long 
transition,  they  have  evolved  into  the  finest  and  most 
diverse  public  system  in  the  world.  Together  with  the 
private  or  independent  colleges  and  universities,  which 
have  educated  some  of  the  country's  foremost  leaders, 
they  make  up  a  panoply  of  unparalleled  opportunity  — 
and  I  think  both  public  and  independent  tracks  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened. 

Review:  What  about  funding  independent  institutions? 
Does  the  state  government  have  an  obligation  to 
contribute  to  their  support? 

President  Handler:  As  for  the  public  sector,  of  course, 
the  combination  of  tuition,  research  dollars  from  the 
federal  government  and  funds  from  state  legislatures 
secures  their  survival.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayers 
underwrite  the  tremendous  costs  of  operation  through 
tax  dollars.  But,  these  same  spiraling  costs  at  private 
institutions  have  to  be  financed  through  tuition,  gifts 
and  endowments.  Right  now  the  increases  in  tuition 
throughout  the  country  at  independent  schools  is 
alarming  as  presidents  are  caught  between  trying  to 
deliver  a  first-rate  education,  and  attempting  to  keep 
tuition  affordable.  Most  states  value  the  role  that 
independent  institutions  play  in  the  economy  and 
understand  that  if  the  independents  disappeared,  the 
states  would  have  to  assume  the  obligation  of  providing 
access  to  all  those  students  in  their  regions  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  colleges  and  universities.  Inevitably, 
the  competition  engenders  friction  between 
representatives  of  both  sectors  as  we  have  just  seen  in 
the  recent  example  of  Boston  University's  School  of 
Nursing,  which  just  closed.  According  to  Boston 
University's  president,  his  university  —  which  is 
private  and  consequently  demands  a  higher  tuition  — 
cannot  compete  with  the  state  university's  nursing 
program  where  the  tuition  is  much  lower.  In  this 
instance,  accusations  of  "empire  building"  were  hurled 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  and  the 


Regents.  It  is  a  complicated  juggling  act  that  both 
educators  and  political  leaders  find  themselves 
participating  in. 

Review:  What  do  state  governments  normally 
contribute  to  independent  schools? 

President  Handler:  Traditionally,  some  state 
governments  offer  financial  aid  to  students  attending 
private  colleges,  and  contract  with  private  institutions 
to  give  academic  programs  not  offered  at  state 
institutions. 

Review:  Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett  has 
been  critical  about  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
universities,  citing,  among  other  factors,  the  annual 
hike  in  tuition.  His  position,  plus  the  mood  of  Congress 
—  which  last  October  passed  legislation  making  it 
difficult  for  students  to  obtain  guaranteed  loans  — 
presents  private  universities  with  a  set  of  formidable 
problems.  What  should  be  the  federal  government's  role 
in  higher  education? 

President  Handler:  Unfortunately,  leadership  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  has  been  criticizing  higher 
education  without  offering  reasonable  solutions. 
Secretary  Bennett  has  gained  national  notoriety  as  the 
adversary  of  education  rather  than  its  advocate.  He 
persists  in  attacking  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
research  in  our  academies,  but  does  not  offer  either 
suggestions  or  incentives  for  improvement.  He  charges 
that  universities  play  to  the  market,  exploit  a  captive 
audience;  we  in  turn  respond  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  increase  tuition  because  of  the  decrease  in 
government  support  of  financial  aid  and  inconsistent 
policies  toward  sponsored  research. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Secretary  Bennett's  invectives 
have  helped  erode  public  support  of  higher  education. 
As  a  result  education  is  suffering  from  a  crisis  in 
confidence.  I  would  like  to  see,  as  I'm  sure  all  of  my 
peers  at  other  universities  would  also  like,  an  end  to 
the  acrimonious  bickering  between  academe  and 
govemment  and  to  build  a  constructive  relationship 
before  more  damage  is  done.  Without  proposing  another 
"Great  Society,"  I  would  invite  the  federal  government 
instead  to  offer  creative  solutions  in  partnership  with 
private  foundations,  business  and  state  funding,  which 
worked  so  well  in  Career  Beginnings  I  described  earlier. 
Such  relationships  must  become  the  way  of  the  future. 
Increasing  opportunities  for  sponsored  research,  creating 
work  incentives  for  those  already  in  college  or  forming 
liaisons  between  university,  city  and  private  enterprise 
are  activities  the  government  can  encourage. 

Higher  education  —  all  education  for  that  matter  — 
must  become  a  national  priority  if  Amenca  is  to  remain 
true  to  its  democratic  and  egalitarian  principles.  ■ 
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Public  Policy 
at  Brandeis 


An  Interview  with 
Stuart  H.  Altman  and 
Martin  A.  Levin 


by  Brenda  Marder 


Brenda  Marder  is  editor  of  the 
Brandeis  Review  and  director  of 
publications. 


Jennifer  Gallop  '87  is  currently 
junior  policy  analyst  in  the 
Massachusetts  governor's  Budget 
Bureau  in  the  areas  of  aging, 
housing  and  public  health.  She 


was  graduated  from  Brandeis,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Magna  Cum  Laude, 
with  a  double  degree  in  psychology 
and  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies.  She  is  a  winner  of  both 
the  Brandeis  Scholar  Award  and 
the  Time  magazine  College 
Achievement  Award.  While  at 
Brandeis,  she  worked  part  time 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Division  on  Aging,  and  was  a 
coordinator  of  the  Waltham 
Group's  Companions  to  Elders 
program.  She  aided  the  editor  v^rith 
this  interview,  helping  to  frame  the 
questions  and  edit  the  transcript. 


Martin  A.  Levin,  director  of  the 
Gordon  Public  Policy  Center,  has 
been  a  professor  of  politics  at 
Brandeis  since  1975.  He  received 
his  B.A.  from  Cornell,  and  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  political  science 
from  Harvard.  Before  coming 
to  Brandeis  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  California's 
campuses  at  Irvine  and  Berkeley. 
He  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  office  of  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  on  the  federal 
level  to  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment. 
He  has  written  two  books.  Urban 
Politics  and  the  Criminal  Courts 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  1977) 
and  The  Political  Hand  (Pergamon 
Press,  1985),  and  numerous 
articles. 


RT'^LH  ?l III' 


Stuart  H.  Altman,  dean  of  the 
Heller  School,  is  the  Sol  C. 
Chaikin  Professor  of  National 
Health  Policy  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  Bigel  Institute  for 
Health  Policy  at  Brandeis.  He 
received  his  B.B.A.  from  City 
College  of  New  York,  and  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  taught  at  Brown 
University  and  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Policy,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  He 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant- 
Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation  in  Health  at  HEW  and 
he  was  also  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Health  of  the  President's  Cost- 
of -Living  Council.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Boston.  He  has 
authored  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  on  health  care  and  policy 
and  frequently  appears  before 
Congress  as  an  expert  witness  on 
national  health  policy. 
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Marder:  Could  you  give  us  some 
background  on  public  policy  schools 
or  centers,  telling  us  what  they  are 
and  how  they  began? 

Dean  Altman:  A  decade  or  two  ago, 
a  series  of  centers  or  schools  grew 
up  in  the  United  States;  the  two 
most  well-known  are  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Policy,  University 
of  Califomia,  Berkeley,  and  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard,  and  there  are  others  at 
Duke,  Michigan  and  Princeton. 
Their  goal  was  to  pull  together  a 
variety  of  social  scientists  —  mainly 
economists,  historians,  political 
scientists  and  sociologists  —  who 
could  pool  their  disciplines  to 
approach  issues  of  public  policy 
from  their  various  perspectives. 
These  social  scientists,  some  using 
quantitative  methods,  others 
working  in  an  interdisciplinary 
mode,  hoped  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  national,  state  and 
local  issues.  Ultimately  they  hoped 
to  influence  public  policy  in  the 
broadest  sense  —  from  how  we 
think  about  world  domination  to 
the  military  to  transportation  issues 
to  the  problems  we  worry  about  at 
the  Heller  School  such  as  how  to 
make  our  health  care  system  more 
accessible  to  all  Americans. 

Professor  Levin:  To  find 
antecedents  to  public  policy  schools 
and  research  centers,  we  look  back 
to  the  time  of  the  New  Deal  and 
even  earlier.  For  example,  there  are 
forerunners  of  this  public  policy 
approach  in  the  brain  trust 
surrounding  FDR,  and  m  the  whole 
"public  administration"  movement 
from  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  progressive  era  through  the 
heyday  of  the  public  administration 
schools  that  flourished  in  the  1940s, 
through  to  the  1950s  and  into  the 
1960s.  These  public  administration 
schools  focused  on  administration. 
They  assumed  that  someone  else 
made  the  policy  and  they  trained 
people  to  administer  that  policy.  By 
contrast,  the  Kermedy  School,  the 


Heller  School,  Berkeley's  Public 
Policy  School  and  the  Gordon 
Center  look  at  the  entire  policy 
process  from  formulation  and 
adoption  through  implementation. 
Policy  schools  and  centers  are 
especially  interested  m  policy 
analysis:  how  policies  are  selected, 
developed,  implemented  and 
improved.  And  they  use  the  tools 
of  many  social  science  disciplines  — 
especially  concepts  from  economics 
and  political  science. 

Dean  Altman:  Mind  you  that 
the  United  States  has  always  had 
a  tradition  of  academics  and 
nonacademics  who  move  freely 
between  university  and  government. 
But  people  trained  in  public  policy 
are  different  from  other  academics 
who  feel  their  job  is  to  generate 
knowledge.  Public  policy  analysts, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned 
with  how  knowlege  is  put  to  work. 

Professor  Levin:  Public  policy 
analysts  differ  from  theoretical 
economists,  political  scientists  and 
historians.  Our  policy  analyst's  goal 
at  the  Center  is  to  improve  public 
programs  through  research  and 
evaluation,  through  publications 
and  through  direct  practical  service 
to  those  m  government. 

Marder:  When  were  public  policy 
analysts  first  brought  into 
goverment? 


Dean  Altman:  President  Kennedy 
recruited  a  group  of  academics  from 
the  RAND  Corporation  and  Harvard 
first  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  then  for  several  of  the  human 
services  departments  and  agencies.  I 
was  part  of  this  group  in  the  1960s. 
It  was  significant  that  he  placed 
several  of  them  in  very  senior 
positions  of  authority. 

Marder:  Was  it  an  innovation  to  put 
analysts  into  positions  of  authority? 

Dean  Altman:  A  tremendous 
innovation.  Until  that  time,  the 
people  who  entered  government 
came  from  industry  or  had  been 
associated  with  the  military  or  were 
individual  academics.  Except  in  rare 
cases,  there  did  not  exist  a  cadre  of 
individuals  who  had  been  trained  as 
policy  analysts;  there  were  always 
individuals  who  focused  on  public 
policy,  but  there  was  no  formal 
educational  process  for  policy 
studies.  President  Johnson  was  so 
caught  up  with  the  potential  of 
policy  analysts  that  he  ordered 
every  department  in  the  federal 
government  to  create  an  office  of 
policy  analysis.  Thus  Harvard, 
University  of  Califomia,  Berkeley, 
Princeton  and  a  few  other 
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universities  started  schools  ot  public 
policy  in  the  late  1960s  and  the 
1970s.  Academics  grasped  that 
government  needed  analysts  in  large 
numbers,  trained  to  act  as  policy 
analysts,  instead  of  theoretical 
economists  or  political  scientists. 
Although  some  presidents  have 
made  less  use  of  university  policy 
analysts,  even  under  the  Reagan 
Administration  there  are  many 
graduates  of  public  policy  in 
positions  of  authority  in 
Washington. 

Marder:  You  say  that  Harvard  and 
Berkeley  were  pilot  universities  in 
the  field  of  public  policy.  How 
does  Brandeis  fit  into  this  early 
landscape? 

Dean  Altman:  Brandeis  does  indeed 
deserve  a  place  in  the  foreground  of 
any  early  picture  of  policy  centers. 
When  the  Heller  School  began  in 
1959,  it  grounded  its  research  and 
education  on  the  broad  area  of 
social  policy.  It  was  a  clear  mandate 
from  the  President  of  Brandeis 
Abram  Sachar,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  Heller  School 
produce  a  marriage  between  the 
social  sciences  and  the  world  of 
social  welfare.  What  evolved  under 
the  leadership  of  the  first  dean, 
Charles  Shottland,  was  a  gathering 
of  social  workers  and  social 
scientists  interested  in  various  areas 
of  social  welfare.  They  were  heavily 
identified  with  the  social  welfare 
world,  but  they  had  an  interest  in 


policy  and  research  as  opposed  to 
practice.  They  were  certainly 
pioneer  analysts  in  the  social  world 
in  the  manner  that  the  people  at 
RAND  Corporation  were  policy 
analysts  in  the  defense  world.  The 
feature  that  distinguishes  Heller 
from  schools  of  social  work  or 
schools  of  public  health  is  that  we 
do  not  train  practitioners  who  are 
going  to  provide  services;  we  train 
men  and  women  to  go  out  and  do 
research  on  policy  issues  or  to 
become  part  of  the  policy  making 
process.  And  its  been  that  way  since 
the  beginning. 

Marder:  The  Gordon  Policy  Center 
was  founded  just  last  year  and  in 
that  sense  was  bom  into  a  very 
sophisticated  universe  studded  with 
policy  centers.  For  this  reason,  it 
might  be  more  illuminating  to  ask 
you.  Professor  Levin,  why  another 
policy  center  and  just  what  does  the 
Gordon  Center  do  to  advance  the 
mission  of  such  centers? 

Professor  Levin:  First  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Gordon  Policy  Center 
is  a  research  unit  —  it  does  not 
have  a  teaching  responsibility  such 
as  Heller  or  the  Kennedy  School  and 
it  is  of  course  interdisciplinary.  But 
what  makes  it  unique  is  that  it  is 
multiuniversity:  it  is  composed  of 
researchers  from  MIT,  Boston 
University,  Boston  College, 
Wellesley  and  Harvard  as  well 
as  Brandeis.  We  have  created  a 
partnership  between  the  world  of 
ideas  and  the  world  of  action;  a 
partnership  between  academics 
and  practitioners.  We  do  this  by 
analyzing  and  evaluating  existing 
programs;  developing  innovative 
policy  proposals;  developing  models 
of  successful  policy 
implementation. 

Dean  Altman:  I  think  there's 
tremendous  strength  in  the  Gordon 
Policy  Center's  unique  concept  of 
multiuniversity.  We  at  Heller  have 
a  number  of  projects  involving 
researchers  from  other  institutes  but 
we  are  not  organized  around  the 
idea.  Budgetwise  it  means  that  the 
Gordon  Policy  Center  can  draw  on 
staff  who  are  already  receiving 
salary  from  their  resident 
universities. 


Professor  Levin:  That's  correct.  We 
offer  office  space,  seminars  and  joint 
research  projects.  But  most 
importantly  we  offer  a  community 
to  these  researchers.  They  share 
their  ideas  with  colleagues  from 
other  disciplines  and  other 
universities.  By  the  way,  the 
Gordon  Policy  Center  does  not  have 
a  particular  focus  such  as  housing  or 
health  policy.  In  fact,  it  seeks  to 
avoid  the  academic  tendency  toward 
overspecialization. 

Marder:  Dean  Altman  explained  the 
role  that  Brandeis  played  in  shaping 
the  Heller  School  from  its 
inception.  What  role  did  Brandeis 
play  in  the  Gordon  Center's 
beginnings? 

Professor  Levin:  I'll  answer  by 
quoting  McGeorge  Bundy  who  once 
advised  a  group  of  university 
administrators:  "If  you  want  to 
found  a  university,  found  an  old 
one."  Brandeis,  approaching  its  40th 
year,  is  certainly  not  an  old 
university,  but  youth  does  have 
some  advantages:  it  tends  to  be 
more  flexible,  more  open  to  new 
approaches.  The  idea  of  a 
multiuniversity  center  was  not 
acceptable  to  many  older,  more 
staid  universities,  but  Brandeis 
was  willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
offered  by  the  donors  from  the 
James  Gordon  Foundation  of 
Chicago  and  opened  the  Gordon 
Policy  Center  along  the 
multiuniversity  concept.  Another 
element  that  helps  the  Center  is 
Brandeis'  location.  Being  so  close 
to  Boston  is  extremely  important: 
if  it  were  situated  in  upstate  New 
York,  we  all  probably  would  not 
be  sitting  here.  You  can  have  a 
multiuniversity  institute  in  New 
York  City  or  Chicago,  for  example, 
but  in  each  instance  there  would  be 
only  two  excellent  universities.  In 
Boston,  there  are  five  outstanding 
universities  that  comprise  our 
center  —  MIT,  Harvard,  Boston 
University,  Boston  College, 
Wellesley  and,  of  course,  Brandeis. 
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Dean  Altman:  Professor  Levin 
has  just  introduced  an  interesting 
point  that  I'd  hke  to  pick  up  on.  It 
is  true  that  many  universities  turn 
down  opportunities  if  they  seem 
too  pragmatic  or  too  involved 
Vk'ith  society  at  large.  I  think  a 
feature  that  distinguishes  the  Heller 
School  is  that  we  are  very  involved 
with  the  world  outside.  As  a 
consequence,  we  draw  a  faculty 
and  staff  that  is  comprised  of  only  a 
small  percentage  of  individuals  who 
are  traditional  tenure-types.  We  do, 
of  course,  need  a  few  people  who 
are  more  abstract  and  theoretical, 
but  the  majority  are  very  pragmatic 
and  research-oriented.  They  are 
primarily  interested  in  developing 
research  that  is  useful  in  the  policy 
arena  —  an  example  would  be  real 
life  demonstrations. 

Marder:  Are  there  any  real  life 
demonstrations  that  the  Heller 
School  IS  undertaking  at  this  time 
that  might  serve  as  a  good  example 
of  what  you  mean? 

Dean  Altman:  We  have  a 
fascinating  national  demonstration 
right  now  that  is  targeted  at 
disadvantaged  youth.  It  has  become 
quite  clear  that  the  gap  is  growing 
between  disadvantaged  youth  and 
the  rest.  What  is  even  more 
distressing  is  the  chasm  keeps 
getting  wider.  The  Commonwealth 
Foundation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Heller  School  devised  a  new 
program  called  Career  Beginnings. 
We  have  chosen  to  work  with 
disadvantaged  youths  in  high 
schools,  not  the  most  troubled  of 
them,  but  students  who  could  be 
saved  provided  they  had  mentors. 
To  set  up  this  kind  of  arrangement, 
the  Commonwealth  Foundation 
came  to  us  not  only  for  ideas  on 
how  they  could  design  a  program, 
but  they  actually  invited  us  to 
operate  the  program  out  in  the  field 
so  that  currently  we  have  programs 
in  24  sites. 


Marder:  Would  most  other  schools 
tum  the  proposition  down? 

Dean  Altman:  Absolutely,  even 
other  schools  of  public  policy. 

Professor  Levin:  I  agree  that 
demonstrations  are  important. 
Entering  the  policy  process  in 
that  manner  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  do  not  do 
demonstrations  because  we  do 
not  yet  have  the  staff,  but  we  have 
the  same  imperative  to  act.  The 
partnership  that  the  Gordon  Policy 
Center  has  built,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  between  ideas  and  action, 
between  academics  and 
practitioners,  is  constructed 
basically  on  research  and  on  the 
interaction  of  our  policy  analysts 
with  practitioners  at  conferences 
and  seminars.  Our  seminars  and 
conferences  are  orchestrated  to 
bring  practitioners  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors;  media,  both 
national  and  local;  and  govemment 
people  together  with  our  analysts. 
A  good  example  of  our  activities 
is  a  year-long,  action-oriented 
environmental  policy  seminar  we 
conducted  that  will  culminate  in  a 
book  on  environmental  ethics.  One 
third  of  its  authors  are  academics, 
one  third  are  govemment  people 
(the  regional  director  of  the  EPA, 
Michael  Deland,  participated)  and 


one  third  are  environmentalists. 
We  are  trying  to  define  an 
environmental  ethic:  we  analyze 
specific  environmental  policies  in 
terms  of  some  fundamental  truths 
about  environmental  policies  that 
the  EPA  will  have  to  deal  with. 

Marder:  Both  of  you  obviously 
need  the  media  to  disseminate 
information.  How  do  you  establish 
links  with  the  media?  For  instance. 
Professor  Levin,  I  attended  one  of 
your  seminars  where  you  had 
invited  as  a  guest  speaker  Suzanne 
Garment,  formerly  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Is  this  a  way  of 
finding  out  from  her  how  it  feels  to 
work  in  journalism  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  contacts  with 
someone  in  the  media  field? 

Professor  Levin:  That's  right,  it  had 
a  double  agenda.  We  want  to  bring 
more  people  from  the  media  here 
not  only  to  cover  what  we  are 
producing,  but  to  develop  a 
relationship  with  the  joumalist  as 
indeed  we  have  with  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  New  York 
Times  and  others.  How  do  we  do  it? 
Largely  through  networking  on  a 
personal  basis  with  people  we 
already  know,  but  eventually  our 


The  Gordon  Public  Policy  Center 

The  Gordon  Public  Policy  Center 
—  founded  in  1985  by  the  James 
Gordon  Foundation  of  Chicago  and 
dedicated  at  Brandeis  in  March 
1987  —  is  the  interdisciplinary  and 
multiuniversity  research  home  of 
political  scientists,  economists, 
sociologists,  lawyers  and  historians 
from  Brandeis,  MIT,  Boston 
College.  Boston  University, 
Harvard  and  Wellesley.  By 
analyzing  domestic  public  policy 
from  the  perspective  of  different 
academic  disciplines,  the  Center 
faculty  works  to  improve  the 
implementation  of  public  programs 
and  provide  direct  practical  service 
to  the  government.  Areas  in  which 
Center  members  are  working 
together  are:  government 


regulation,  environmental  policy, 
social  policy,  urban  economic 
development  and  housing, 
employment  policy,  racial  minority 
issues,  public  law  and  the  courts, 
the  elderly,  criminal  justice  and 
public  management.  With  wide 
distribution  of  Center  books  and 
articles  and  the  sponsorship  of 
seminars  and  conferences  —  which 
bring  researchers  together  with 
groups  from  the  media,  national 
and  local  government  and 
academics  from  beyond  the  Boston 
area  —  the  Center  aims  for  an 
interactive  community  that 
bridges  basic  research  and  policy 
applications. 
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news  delivery  systems  will  grow 
more  and  more  institutional.  But  we 
don't  depend  only  on  the  media  for 
dissemmation.  We  also  use  our 
seminars  and  our  book  publishing 
projects  for  outreach.  Some  recent 
subjects  covered  by  our  books  deal 
with  environmental  management, 
minority  voting  issues,  youth 
employment  programs  and  other 
topics  of  current  importance. 

Dean  Altman:  For  the  Heller 
School,  reaching  the  media  is  of 
prime  importance.  We  are  very 
much  a  national  player  and  our  role 
in  Washington,  California  or  New 
York  is  as  important  to  us  as  in 
Boston.  For  instance,  we  run  a 


demonstration  program  to  show  a 
new  way  of  providing  long-term 
care  services  in  four  areas  of  the 
United  States.  One  is  in  New  York, 
one  in  Minneapolis,  one  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  one  in  Long  Beach, 
California.  We  would  expect 
national  coverage  for  this  project, 
because  it  is  national  in  scope. 

Marder:  Professor  Levin,  besides  the 
media,  what  means  do  you  employ 
for  public  outreach? 


Professor  Levin:  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  how  we  interact  with 
the  world  at  large  by  describing  one 
of  our  projects.  William  Drayton, 
who  recently  gave  a  seminar  at 
the  Center,  was  the  associate 
administrator  of  the  EPA  under 
Carter.  He  is  now  head  of  an  action- 
oriented  group  called  Environmental 
Safety  that  is  involved  in 
environmental  policy.  This  think 
tank  is  developing  draft  legislation 
for  five  states  on  what  Drayton  calls 
certified  toxic  auditors  who  act 
much  like  certified  public 
accountants.  Since  government 
cannot  have  monitors  for  all 
instances  of  toxic  waste,  Drayton  is 
proposing  the  establishment  of 
certified  toxic  auditors  to  evaluate 
and  then  certify  a  company's 
environmental  status,  just  as 
certified  auditors  evaluate  a 
company's  financial  status.  The 
Gordon  Policy  Center  is  planning  a 
conference  next  year  to  bring  to 
campus  those  administrators  who 
will  be  implementing  this 
legislation  in  five  states.  This 
legislation  is  an  attempt  at  private 
regulation,  an  important  innovation 
in  the  American  system.  So  our 
methods  of  outreach  are  more 
varied  than  simply  getting  our  ideas 
out  to  the  press,  or  merely  relying 
on  books  and  journals. 


The  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Social  Welfare 

The  Heller  School,  founded  in 
1959,  is  Brandeis'  internationally 
known  professional  school.  It  offers 
a  master's  degree  in  Management 
of  Human  Services  and  a  doctoral 
program  in  Social  Policy  Analysis. 
The  faculty,  which  represents  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  social 
sciences  and  related  professions, 
conducts  a  multidisciplinary 
policy-oriented  research  program 
on  a  wide  range  of  health  and 
welfare  issues.  Several  research 
centers  anchor  a  variety  of  projects 
that  involve  collaborative  activity 
between  faculty  members  and 
advanced  students.  They  are:  the 
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Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy, 
which  conducts  studies  in  long- 
term  care,  health  care  quality  and 
effectiveness,  and  regulation  and 
reimbursement;  the  Center  for 
Human  Resources,  which 
consolidates  the  research  and 
training  activities  in  the  area  of 
employment  training  and  income 
maintenance  and  develops  training 
programs  for  employee  benefit 
managers;  the  Policy  Center  on 
Aging,  which  focuses  on  major 
federal  and  state  policies  that 
affect  the  aged;  the  National 
Institute  for  Sentencing 
Alternatives,  which  concentrates 
on  developing  new  programs  for 
criminal  offenders  and  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  existing 
programs;  the  Center  for  the  Study 


of  Social  Problems  in  the  Middle 
East,  which  focuses  on  the  many 
interrelated  social  problems  of 
countries  in  that  region,  including 
Israel  and  Egypt;  the  Center  for 
Social  Change  Practice  and 
Theory,  which  focuses  on  policy 
and  development,  social  action 
and  community  outreach;  the 
Nathan  and  Toby  Starr  Center  for 
Mental  Retardation,  which 
conducts  research  focused  on 
improving  public  policy  and 
programs  affecting  the  lives  of 
mentally  retarded  persons;  and  the 
Peter  E.  Heller  Program  for 
Analysis  of  Social  Policy  Issues. 
The  Heller  School  also  supports 
major  research  projects  in  family 
and  children,  mental  health  and  a 
variety  of  other  social  concerns. 


Marder:  What  role  do  you  see  at  the 
moment  for  schools  of  public  policy? 

Dean  Altman:  Different  schools 
have  varying  experiences.  For 
instance,  at  the  Kennedy  School 
and  some  others,  they  are  more 
interested  in  training  analysts  to 
go  to  Wall  Street  and  the  business 
sector  than  in  training  public  policy 
people  for  government  or  other 
public  sector  needs.  Actually,  these 
schools  have  turned  their  attention 
away  from  government,  in  part, 
because  government  has  turned 
away  from  them.  These  schools 
claim  that  well-trained  public 
policy  graduates  are  needed  in  the 
business-world  as  much  if  not 
more  than  in  government.  Starting 
early  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
Washington  seemed  less  intent  on 
finding  people  who  were  interested 
in  how  to  make  government 
work  better,  but  instead  was 
concentrating  on  people  who 
wanted  government  to  intrude 
less  in  public  affairs.  I  don't  share 
that  degree  of  pessimism.  I  expect 
that  Heller  graduates  will  continue 
to  gravitate  to  government 
positions.  But  I  also  hope  to  see 
more  Heller  people  in  the  private 
sector. 

Marder:  Is  this  administration  still 
avoiding  public  policy  people? 


Dean  Altman:  We've  already  seen  a 
turnaround  in  Washington.  There 
was  a  big  change  starting  about 
1982  when  the  administration 
slowly  began  to  realize  that  running 
the  government  is  a  complicated 
job:  at  that  point,  they  began  to 
seek  out  people  with  policy 
training.  But  one  negative  trend  that 
has  really  affected  the  social  policy 
profession  is  the  oversized  salaries 
one  can  command  by  working  in 
the  private  sector,  particularly  in 
finance,  as  opposed  to  working 
in  the  public  sector.  The  payroll 
gap  between  these  two  areas  is 
enormous  and  so  we're  not  seeing 
the  numbers  of  people  and  quality 
of  minds  coming  into  our  profession 
as  we  did  say  20  years  ago.  Another 
disadvantage  we  have  had  to  face  in 
recent  years  is  the  lack  of  training 
grants  and  student  support.  We 
would  hope  that  when  a  new 
administration  comes  to 
Washington,  it  will  recognize  the 
need  for  a  new  generation  of 
workers  and  leaders  in  social 
services  who  possess  master's 
degrees  and  Ph.Ds.  Since  these 
individuals  cannot  expect  large 
salaries  when  they  enter  the  work 
force,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
government  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  these  advanced  degrees. 

Marder:  Professor  Levin,  what  are 
the  future  issues  for  public  policy? 

Professor  Levin:  The  budget,  which 
means  not  only  the  deficit,  but 
reform  of  the  entire  budgetary 
process,  would  seem  to  be  a  crucial 
issue.  The  Gordon  Policy  Center 
has  a  major  research  project  in  this 
area  that  is  funded  by  a  member  of 
our  advisory  board,  Scott 
Rasmussen,  the  founder  of  the 
ESPN  Cable  TV  Sports  Network. 
Other  issues  that  will  continue  to 
be  of  major  importance  are:  the 
future  of  deregulation;  youth 
employment  problems;  health 
policy;  environmental  policy;  race 
and  ancillary  subjects  ranging  from 
education  to  affirmative  action  to 
public  safety;  and  public-private 
partnerships  in  a  whole  range  of 
activities  from  urban  development 
to  jobs. 


Marder:  Dean  Altman,  what  is  the 
future  direction  for  the  Heller 
School  in  the  area  of  health  and 
welfare  policy? 

Dean  Altman:  As  our  society 
becomes  more  complex  and  the 
need  to  develop  social  legislation 
more  important,  government  at 
every  level  will  increasingly  turn  to 
its  academic  and  not-for-profit 
policy  centers  for  the  special 
expertise  they  can  give  to  these 
issues.  The  Heller  School  will 
continue  to  be  looked  to,  I  hope,  as 
a  place  where  expertise  resides  in 
various  health  and  welfare  issues. 
We  have  recently  committed 
ourselves  to  developing  the  area  of 
children  and  families  and  we  have 
reemphasized  our  programs  in  aging, 
mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  and  health  policy.  ■ 
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The  Hedgehog 
and  the  Fox 


by  Marc  Landy 
and  Martin  A.  Levin 


Maic  Landy  is  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  Boston 
College  and  senior  research 
associate  at  the  Gordon  Policy 
Center.  He  received  his  B.A.  from 
Oberlin  College  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
political  science  from  Harvard. 
He  is  currently  the  editor  of 
Modem  Presidents  and  the 
Presidency  and  has  authored 
many  articles  on  environmental 
policy,  policy  analysis  and 
American  politics.  He  is  the 
coauthor  of  a  forthcoming  book. 
Asking  the  Right  Questions: 
Environmental  Protection  in  a 
Democracy  (Oxford  University 
Press). 
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see  page  1 1 . 


"The  fox  knows  many  things,  the  hedgehog  knows  one 
big  thing  .  . .  There  exists  a  great  chasm  between  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  relate  everything  to  a  smgle 
central  vision  ...  a  single  universal  organizing  prmciple 
.  .  .  and,  on  the  other  side,  those  who  pursue  many 
ends,  often  unconnected  and  even  contradictory." 

These  words  of  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus  were 
quoted  by  the  political  philosopher  Isaiah  Berlin  35 
years  ago.  But  they  express  very  well  the  first  principle 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  approach  to  government  and  we 
were  reminded  of  this  fable  a  few  months  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  Tower  Commission  and  the  Iran-contra 
affair.  In  domestic  policymaking,  Reagan  has  always 
been  the  hedgehog  who  emphasized  a  broad,  almost 
singular,  sense  of  direction:  less  government  or  less 
taxes,  less  spending  and  less  regulation.  Reagan's  focus 
on  "one  big  thing,"  regardless  of  whether  you  like 
his  ends,  has  served  his  policy  purposes  well.  It  has 
provided  policy  guidance  by  integrating  public  policy 
with  political  support.  It  has  coordinated  domestic 
policy  because  everyone  in  his  administration  knows 
what  the  President  generally  wants  —  less.  Moreover, 
he  has  captured  control  of  the  policy  agenda  so  that 
congressional  debate,  for  the  most  part,  takes  place  on 
his  terms.  By  sticking  to  a  few  big  things,  he  developed 
the  reputation  of  a  great  communicator  as  his  singular 
vision  reflected  the  mood  of  the  electorate  and  created 
clear  criteria  for  judging  his  success. 

The  Tower  Commission's  emphasis  upon  the  failure  of 
Reagan's  management  style  missed  the  essence  of 
Reagan's  approach  to  governance  —  both  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses.  As  a  hedgehog,  Reagan  opened 
himself  to  the  criticism  that  he  has  no  grasp  of  the 
details  of  government  because  of  his  lack  of  interest  in 
and  misstatement  of  facts  about  public  policy  (e.g.,  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  complexities  of  tax  reform). 

These  lapses  are  genuine,  but  they  also  serve  the  second 
principle  of  Reagan's  governing  approach:  a  "hidden 
hand"  strategy  (a  term  coined  by  Fred  Greenstein  in  his 
study  of  Eisenhower)  of  appearing  to  have  less  political 
power  and  knowledge  of  political  and  governmental 
details  than  he  does.  He  does  this  to  maximize  his 
actual  power  in  our  anti-politics  political  culture,  acting 


as  if  he  were  only  the  head  of  state  in  order  to  be  in 
fact  both  the  head  of  state  and  head  of  government.  The 
President  joined  the  rest  of  us  in  learning  the  facts  from 
the  Tower  Commission.  He  appeared  to  be  unable  to 
fire  Donald  Regan  when  he  actually  used  him  as  a 
lightning  rod  for  the  criticism  that  would  otherwise 
come  his  way.  The  Tower  Commission  report  itself  is  a 
testament  to  the  success  of  this  approach:  unacceptable 
policy  judgments  were  transformed  into  unpleasant  but 
palatable  implementation  mistakes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the  Carter 
presidency  suggests  that  knowing  all  the  details  is 
not  only  insufficient  but  it  also  may  be  downright 
distracting  —  especially  if  you  are  not  a  hedgehog  but  a 
fox,  as  Carter  was.  For  example,  the  interviews  with 
Carter  and  his  aides  in  Erwin  Hargrove's  Jimmy  Carter 
and  His  Lieutenants  indicate  that  his  approach  to  the 
presidency  was  groping,  ad  hoc  and  characterized  by 
serial  decision  making.  He  treated  each  decision  as 
separate  from  others  with  limited  reference  to  any 
overriding  strategic  conceptions  of  policy  direction. 
Carter  was  not  only  attracted  to  details  but  often  the 
wrong  ones:  according  to  Charles  Schultze,  former 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  he  was 
very  responsive  to  microeconomic  analyses  and  issues 
but  less  engaged  with  macroeconomic  questions.  He 
was  more  interested  in  program  details  than  political 
relationships  with  such  allies  as  Helmut  Schmidt  or 
senators  with  whom  he  might  work. 

Excessive  attention  to  policy  detail  was  very  evident 
in  Carter's  efforts  to  construct  an  energy  policy. 
The  energy  issue  dominated  the  early  phase  of  his 
presidency.  A  hedgehog  would  have  seen  the 
opportunity  it  offered  to  present  the  public  with  a 
clear  vision  of  what  was  at  stake  and  how  each 
citizen  should  conceive  of  his  or  her  responsibilities 
and  obligations  with  regard  to  the  issue,  but  this 
opportunity  was  buried  in  a  clutter  of  policy  analysis. 
The  policy  that  emerged  had  many  sensible,  indeed 
clever,  aspects  but  its  meaning  was  obscured  by  its 
complexity.  Carter  never  got  another  chance  to  impress 
the  public  with  a  sense  of  purpose. 
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Despite  the  sense  of  direction  that  it  has  given 
domestic  poHcy,  there  has  always  been  —  and  not  just 
since  Reagan  got  interested  in  getting  the  Mideast 
hostages  back  —  a  serious  rub  in  Reagan's  hedgehog 
approach.  As  Aaron  Wildavsky,  professor  of  pohtical 
science  at  Berkeley,  perceptively  argued  as  early  as 
1984,  in  foreign  policy,  the  President  lacks  a  doctrine 
from  which  he  can  guide  policy.  He  started  out 
knowing  one  big  thing  —  comljat  the  "Evil  Empire." 
But  once  Reagan  moved  away  from  that  singular  vision, 
he  became  the  fox  who  pursued  many  ends,  often 
unconnected  and  even  contradictory.  This  was  true  for 
his  policy  on  the  hostages  and  Iran  —  a  quixotic 
coddling  of  Iranian  "moderates"  while  talking  tough  on 
terrorism.  But  it  was  also  true  for  many  other  aspects  of 
his  foreign  policy:  his  feckless  response  to  the  killing  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon;  his  contradictory  responses 
to  terrorism  sponsored  by  Libya  and  Syria. 

On  closer  examination  these  disparate  and  disjointed 
actions  have  similarities  with  Reagan's  domestic 
approach.  They  mistakenly  equate  public  and  private 
authority,  and  they  involve  a  good  deal  of  wishful 
thinking.  Reagan's  crusade  to  shrink  government  is 
founded  on  a  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
genuinely  public  sphere  of  existence,  one  that  reflects  a 
different  dimension  of  people's  concerns  and  calls  forth 
different  kinds  of  actions.  Thus,  private  schools  are  as 
good  as  public  schools  so  long  as  they  produce  the  same 
level  of  test  scores.  Public  lands  should  be  sold  off  so 
long  as  the  price  is  right.  The  notion  that  something  of 
value  adheres  to  the  very  publicness  of  schools  or  parks 
has  no  meaning  for  him. 

Of  all  the  follies  associated  with  the  Iran-contra  affair, 
the  most  serious  was  the  delegation  of  crucial  decision 
making  authority  to  private  citizens  using  private 
funds.  Its  folly  derives  not  only  from  the  fact  that  these 
persons  were  able  to  establish  their  own  foreign  policy 
agenda  and  enrich  themselves  in  the  process.  It  also 
reveals  a  deeper  misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of 
diplomacy  itself.  States  are  not  like  private  firms.  The 
logic  of  their  rivalries  and  conflicts  cannot  be  equated 
with  that  of  the  marketplace.  If  the  Iranians  were  sound 
businessmen  they  might  have  abided  by  the  agreements 
which  North,  Secord  and  the  others  tried  to  arrange. 
But  the  Iranians  were  up  to  other  things,  as  national 
leaders  often  are.  We  may  deplore  their  "illogical" 
behavior  but  we  cannot  pretend  it  away. 

Both  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  or  "Star  Wars" 
and  the  arms  for  hostage  deal  appeal  to  Reagan  for 
the  same  reason  that  supply  side  economics  did:  they 
seem  to  take  the  sting  out  of  what  are  normally 
very  unpleasant  activities  —  the  arms  race, 
counter-terrorism,  budget  cutting.  This  strain  of 
wishful  thinking  is  harmful  enough  in  the  domestic 
realm,  but  it  is  positively  dangerous  when  applied  to 
foreign  policy.  Even  its  proponents  will  admit  that 
SDI  does  not  really  hold  the  promise  of  making  the 
American  continent  missile  proof.  Therefore  it  is  all 
the  more  dangerous  to  hold  out  hopes  that  the  balance 


of  terror  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  might 
actually  be  laid  to  rest.  It  is  likewise  the  height  of  self 
indulgence  to  think  that  terrorism  can  be  combatted 
without  risk  and  sacrifice. 

Ironically,  SDI  does  hold  the  possibility  of  providing 
Reagan  with  a  great  foreign  policy  victory  if  only  he  has 
the  wit  to  abandon  it  at  the  right  moment.  If  he  is  not 
mesmerized  by  its  false  promises,  then  it  can  form  part 
of  a  bold  gambit:  arm  to  parley. 

Reagan's  big  defense  build-up,  SDI  and  Gorbachev's 
own  domestic  economic  and  political  needs  have  all 
brought  the  Soviets  into  a  bargaining  position  on  arms 
control.  All  the  while,  Reagan,  in  the  fashion  of  his 
hidden  hand  strategy,  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
criticized  domestically  on  Star  Wars  by  insisting 
that  Star  Wars  is  not  a  bargaining  chip. 

Just  as  this  strategy  is  threatened  by  an  excessive 
commitment  to  SDI,  it  is  also  threatened  by  the 
President's  seeming  urge  to  secure  his  place  in  history. 
Reagan  longs  to  be  remembered  for  a  great 
breakthrough  in  Geneva,  which  would  also  serve  to 
wipe  away  the  Iranian  stain.  The  Ronald  Reagan  who 
negotiated  for  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  should  tell 
President  Reagan  that  the  side  that  appears  eager  to 
settle  is  inevitably  the  side  that  gives  up  too  much. 

If  he  can  maintain  his  balance,  Reagan's  "arm  to 
parley"  tactic  may  prove  to  be  another  example  of  a 
familiar  element  in  his  hidden  hand  strategy:  appearing 
to  take  one  approach,  especially  a  somewhat  apolitical 
or  unsophisticated  one,  when  in  fact  he  hides  a  more 
politically  astute  one.  Throughout  his  political  career. 
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Reagan  has  combined  rhetorical  intransigence  with 
tactical  flexibility.  This  posture  dates  back  to  his  days 
as  California  governor  (rhetorical  opposition  to  tax 
increases  culminating  in  a  "reluctant"  acceptance  of  a 
major  state  tax  hike)  and  through  his  days  in  the  White 
House  of  "revenue  enhancements,"  mild  response  to 
the  downing  of  the  Korean  Air  Line  jet  and  many 
others.  For  instance,  he  stood  firmly  behind  Ann 
Gorsuch's  haughty  anti-environmental  extremism 
until  the  day  he  placed  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  a  form  of  political  receivership  in  the 
moderate  hands  of  William  Ruckleshaus.  Making 
Howard  Baker  his  prime  minister  displays  the  same 
reluctant  willingness  to  bow  to  necessity. 

But  of  course  we  have  seen  that  in  foreign  policy,  even 
this  one  big  thing  —  arm  to  parley  —  has  not  been 
carried  out  well.  Reagan  needs  to  know  more  details 
about  foreign  policy  and  arms  control.  The  Reykjavik 
summit  was  done  poorly  from  any  perspective, 
especially  Reagan's.  He  and  staff  appear  not  to  have 
been  well  prepared,  but  again  this  is  not  new.  A 
hedgehog  needs  a  strong  staff  to  implement  his  hidden 
hand  approaches  and,  from  the  beginning,  a  strength 
of  the  Reagan  administration  was  his  staff  and 
congressional  lieutenants  for  domestic  issues  (James 
Baker,  Stockman,  Dole,  Howard  Baker,  Domenici).  In 
contrast,  his  staff  and  cabinet  for  foreign  policy  —  Haig, 
Richard  Allen,  Poindexter  and  McFarlane,  men  who 
cannot  be  described  as  first  rank  —  served  him 
imperfectly.  Also,  like  too  many  presidents,  Reagan  was 
not  averse  to  using  amateurs  in  foreign  policy,  such  as 
Judge  William  Clark,  whom  he  made  national  security 
advisor.  When  the  White  House  staff  generally  declined 
in  quality  under  Donald  Regan  in  1985  and  1986 
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(remember  Regan's  first  initiative  —  the  Bitburg 
blunder),  so  too  did  the  Reagan  presidency.  And  Reagan 
could  not  provide  the  disparate  views  of  Schultz  and 
Weinberger  with  a  sufficiently  unifying  vision  as  he  did 
domestically. 

Again,  Reagan's  relationship  with  his  staff  on  the 
domestic  side  provides  a  striking  contrast  to  his  foreign 
policy  orchestration.  Domestically,  he  has  not  only 
given  a  sense  of  policy  direction,  but  he  also  has  been 
quite  capable  of  reining  in  his  staff.  Laurence  Barrett 
shows  this  in  his  Gambling  with  History:  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  White  House.  He  quotes  a  White  House 
advisor  who  describes  how  the  President  turned  aside 
staff  advice  and  insisted  on  his  own  preferences  on  the 
size  of  tax  cuts:  "You  look  at  all  the  stories  being 
published  about  backing  and  filling  and  they  give  the 
impression  that  Reagan  was  changing  back  and  forth. 
That's  wrong.  The  people  around  him  were  changing,  or 
some  of  us  were.  We  were  having  doubts  . . .  Reagan 
hardly  moved  at  all.  At  one  meeting  he  got  a  little 
impatient  with  us.  He  said,  'Listen,  you  guys  are 
talking  to  each  other  and  no  one  is  asking  me  what  I 
think.  I'm  sticking  with  it  |the  ten-ten-ten  approach].'  " 

"Can  the  President  change  his  management  style?" 
asked  the  Tower  Commission  and  various  pundits. 
In  framing  the  issue  in  this  manner,  we  again  see 
Reagan's  hidden  hand  strategy  working  well  for  him. 
The  President  has  had  the  wit  to  convert  a  flawed 
policy  into  a  management  shortcoming.  Indeed,  to  us  it 
seems  that  he  knew  much  more  than  he  let  on  to  the 
Tower  Commission  (though  he  probably  knew  fewer 
details  than  other  presidents  such  as  Carter  might  in  a 
similar  circumstance).  But  long  use  of  the  hidden  hand 
strategy  allows  Reagan  to  cloak  himself  in  the  defense 
of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  policy  and  procedural 
details. 

But  in  asking  whether  the  President  can  change  his 
management  style,  they  ask  the  wrong  question.  The 
hedgehog  approach  to  management  may  be  a  good  one. 
Indeed,  Reagan's  domestic  policy  and  political  successes 
seem  to  support  that  view  —  at  least  for  him  and  his 
goals.  The  real  question  is  not  about  procedure  or 
management  style,  but  rather  about  substance.  Does 
Reagan,  especially  for  foreign  policy  where  he  has  had 
much  less  success  from  the  very  beginning,  have  a 
vision  and  is  it  appropriate?  Does  he  really  understand 
why  his  appeasement  of  Iran  was  wrong?  Can  he  resist 
the  fatuous  urge  to  let  his  arms  control  strategy  be 
driven  by  the  desire  to  "secure  a  place  in  history"?  Will 
he  come  to  understand,  as  he  did  not  at  Reykjavik,  that 
in  arms  control  the  devil  is  in  the  details? 

A  hedgehog  may  well  be  better  prepared  than  a  fox  to 
face  such  difficulties.  Knowing  one  big  thing  may  be 
sufficient.  It  probably  is  preferable  to  knowing  many 
unconnected  things.  But  that  depends  on  the  substance 
of  that  one  big  thing.  It  is  these  substantive  and  policy 
questions  that  are  at  the  heart  of  any  presidency  and 
any  administration.  A  president  is  correct  to  hew  to  a 
few  big  things,  so  long  as  they  are  the  right  ones.  ■ 
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Jesse  Jackson  is  the  undisputed 
symbol  of  blaclc  electoral 
aspirations.  But  as  Juan  Williams 
has  so  persuasively  argued  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  effect  of  his 
candidacy  may  be  to  segregate 
blacks  within  the  Democratic  Party, 
relegating  them  to  second-class 
status.  By  casting  their  ballots  for 
Jackson,  blacks  in  effect  remove 
themselves  from  the  process  that 
will  decide  the  Democratic  nominee 
and  thus  magnify  the  influence  of 
conservative  whites. 

The  Jackson  phenomenon  —  a  black 
candidate  catapulted  into  national 
prominence  by  solid  black  support 
—  was  made  possible  by  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  That  statute 
enfranchised  southern  blacks,  who 
form  the  backbone  of  Jackson's 
campaign.  Black  ballots  have 
transformed  southern  and  thus 
national  politics.  Increasingly  over 
the  22  years  since  its  passage, 
however,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
come  to  have  another  effect  as  well. 
Paradoxically,  it  too  works  to 
segregate  blacks  within  the  political 
process,  heightening  the  influence 
of  conservative  whites,  although  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  The 
problems  generated  by  the  Jackson 
campaign  are  thus  those  of  black 
politics  in  general  —  due  in  great 
part  to  the  form  enforcement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  taken. 

In  1965  rudimentary 
enfranchisement  was  the  sole  aim 
of  the  statute.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  all  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  without  regard  to  "race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 


Yet  for  almost  a  century  that 
amendment  was  a  dead  letter. 
Throughout  the  South,  millions  of 
nonwhite  Americans  were  excluded 
from  the  political  process  by 
literacy  and  "understanding"  tests, 
poll  taxes,  the  white  primary, 
intimidation  and  violence.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  sought  to  end 
that  historic  injustice. 

The  core  of  the  1965  act  was 
simple.  States  and  counties  that 
used  a  literacy  test  and  in  which 
voter  turnout  in  the  1964 
presidential  election  was  below  50 
percent  were  "covered."  And 
"coverage"  meant  the  immediate 
suspension  of  all  such  tests,  the 
assignment  (when  necessary)  of 
federal  registrars  to  replace  local 
authorities  and  other  stringent 
measures  to  ensure  access  to  the 
ballot. 

It  was  a  formula  designed  to  target 
the  South  and  its  impact  was 
immediate.  In  Mississippi,  for 
instance,  the  percentage  of 
registered  black  voters  jumped  from 
6.7  percent  in  1964  to  approximately 
60  percent  in  1967.  Elsewhere  in  the 
South  the  change  was  less  dramatic, 
yet  impressive.  With  black 
enfranchisement  came  a  swift  and 
radical  shift  in  the  rules  of  the 
political  game.  In  almost  every 
southern  community  with  a 
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Jesse  Jackson  on  the  liustings 


substantial  black  population,  the 
new  black  vote  had  an 
unmistakable  impact.  Racist 
politicians  either  changed  their 
tactics  or  bowed  out,  and  in  many 
places  new  black  voters  swept  new 
faces  (both  black  and  white)  into 
office. 

Much  change  has  been  due  to  the 
sheer  number  of  new  black 
registrants.  When  Mississippi 
Governor  Ross  Bamet,  for  instance, 
stood  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi  doorway  to  block 
integration  in  1962,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  inconsequential 
black  vote;  by  1982  the  governor  of 
that  same  state  was  urging  voters  to 
elect  the  first  black  congressman 
from  the  rural  South  since 
Reconstruction.  Black  registration 
alone,  however,  has  not  been 
responsible  for  the  number  of  blacks 
now  holding  office.  That 
registration  has  been  significantly 
heightened  by  new,  federally 
mandated  methods  of  votmg  —  by 
changes  in  the  method  of  voting 
demanded  by  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department  acting  to  enforce  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

While  at  the  outset  the  single  aim 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  black 
enfranchisement,  within  four  years 
—  by  1969  —  a  minor  provision, 
section  5,  had  acquired  an 


unexpected  purpose.  That  provision, 
which  had  been  initially  designed  to 
guard  against  inventive  new  barriers 
to  political  participation,  required 
"covered"  states  and  counties 
(mostly  in  the  South)  to  obtain 
federal  approval  before  instituting 
any  new  voting  procedure,  thereby 
freezing  all  electoral  arrangements 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  parts  of  North  Carolina 
as  of  November  1964. 

In  1965  the  fear  had  been  that 
southern  states  would  attempt  to 
disfranchise  blacks  by  inventive 
new  means;  section  5  was 
envisioned  as  a  prophylactic 
measure  to  stop  legal  maneuvers  to 
rob  black  citizens  of  basic  Fifteenth 
Amendment  rights. 

By  1969,  however,  federal  authorities 
had  unexpected  new  worries.  Public 
officials,  particularly  in  Mississippi, 
had  made  plain  their  readiness  to 
soften  the  impact  of  the  new  black 
vote  by  altering  the  electoral 
environment.  For  instance,  they 
introduced  at-large  or  county-wide 
voting  to  eliminate  those  majority- 
black  single-member  districts  from 
which  blacks  were  likely  to  get 
elected.  In  response,  in  1969  the 
Supreme  Court  sanctioned  federal 
objections  not  simply  to 
discriminatory  innovations 
involving  registration  and  the 
mechanics  of  voting,  but  to  newly 
instituted  at-large  voting,  new 
multimember  districts,  revised 
district  lines,  annexations  and  other 
changes  in  the  structure  of 
elections.  And  in  doing  so,  the 
Court  turned  a  minor  provision  in 
the  statute  —  section  5  requiring 
federal  "preclearance"  of  new  voting 
practices  —  into  a  major  tool  with 
which  to  combat  white  resistance  to 
black  power. 

The  decision  to  allow  those 
entrusted  with  enforcing  section  5 
(the  Justice  Department  and  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia)  to  object  to  a  wide  range 
of  changes  in  electoral  procedure 
was  the  opening  wedge  to  a 
profound  transformation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Clearly  the 
Court  could  not  stand  by  while 


southern  whites  in  covered  states  — 
states  with  dirty  hands  on  questions 
of  race  —  altered  electoral  rules  to 
buttress  white  hegemony. 
Yet  a  right  to  protection  from  action 
intended  to  minimize  black  power, 
once  established,  could  not  be  easily 
contained.  By  prohibiting  the 
adoption  of  county-wide  voting  and 
other  electoral  procedures  that 
threatened  to  rob  black  ballots  of 
their  expected  worth  —  electoral 
procedures  that  reduced  the 
likelihood  that  blacks  would  gain 
public  office  —  the  Court  had 
implicitly  enlarged  the  definition  of 
enfranchisement  to  suggest  a 
distinction  between  "meaningful" 
and  "meaningless"  votes  —  votes 
that  "counted"  and  those  that  did 
not.  Black  votes  in  majority-black 
single-member  districts  in  a 
Mississippi  county,  the  Court  said, 
counted;  those  ballots  were  likely  to 
elect  blacks.  But  black  ballots  cast 
in  majority-white  counties  with  at- 
large  voting  were  meaningless;  with 
county-wide  voting  a  white  majority 
could  easily  control  every  legislative 
seat.  And  once  that  distinction  had 
been  made,  a  meaningful  vote  was 
almost  bound  to  become  an 
entitlement.  It  was  a  subtle  but 
important  change:  the  shift  in 
perspective  from  securing  black 
ballots  against  deliberate  efforts  to 
"dilute"  their  impact,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  enforcing  a  right  to  ballots 
that  "fully"  counted  on  the  other 
hand. 

A  provision  initially  inserted  to 
guard  against  the  manipulation  of 
an  electoral  system  for  racist  ends 
thus  evolved  as  a  means  to  ensure 
that  black  votes  have  value  —  have 
the  power,  that  is,  to  elect  blacks. 
For  that  is  the  meaning  of  ballots 
that  carry  their  proper  weight. 
Moreover,  a  statutory  amendment 
in  1982  altering  another  provision 
(section  2)  gave  minority  voters 
additional  power  to  overturn 
methods  of  election  that  either 
predate  November  1964,  or  are  used 
by  jurisdictions  unaffected  by 
section  5.  That  amendment  of 
section  2  in  1982  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  minority  plaintiffs  to 
challenge  such  arrangements  in 
their  local  federal  district  court  — 
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and  thus  to  institute  procedures 
facilitating  minority  officeholding  in 
cities,  states  and  counties  across  the 
nation. 

What  concretely  do  these  changes  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  mean? 
Section  5,  the  preclearance 
provision,  has  become  a  means  to 
insist  on  single-member  districting 
schemes  that  "fairly  reflect"  the 
minority  population  in  covered 
states  and  counties  —  mainly  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Districting 
plans  must  be  torn  up  following 
every  decennial  census  to  meet  the 
one  person,  one  vote  (equal 
population)  rule.  Every  new  plan  in 
a  covered  state  or  county  must  be 
submitted  for  federal  approval.  If  the 
new  plan  is  not  clearly  above 
suspicion,  an  objection  will  be 
lodged  on  grounds  of  discriminatory 
purpose  or  effect.  Were  the 
objection  simply  to  a  new  means  of 
keeping  blacks  from  the  polls  (as 
the  initial  act  envisioned),  federal 
authorities  could  insist  on  a  return 
to  previous  procedures.  But  there  is 
no  going  back  to  a  malapportioned 
districting  plan.  Thus,  there  is  a 
need  to  devise  a  new  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  to 
settle,  on  the  part  of  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  court,  when  black  ballots 
"fully"  count.  "Fully"  count:  the 
phrase  itself  invites  a  definition  that 
gives  those  ballots  maximum 
weight,  defined  as  officeholding. 
Anything  less  suggests  a 
compromised  right.  Yet  maximum 
weight  implies  an  entitlement  to 
proportional  ethnic  and  racial 
representation  —  no  less 
controversial  with  respect  to 
legislative  bodies  than  with 
reference  to  schools  and  places  of 
employment.  Voting  rights  has 
become  another  immensely 
complex  affirmative  action  issue  — 
distinctive  only  in  not  being 
acknowledged  as  such. 


Almost  no  districting  plan  that  does 
not  provide  for  such  racial  and 
ethnic  proportionality  (to  the  degree 
that  racial  gerrymandering  makes 
possible)  will  obtain  Justice 
Department  approval  —  even  under 
this  Republican  administration.  In 
theory,  new  districting  plans  must 
pass  muster  if  they  do  not  leave 
black  voters  with  fewer  majority- 
black  districts  than  they  had  before. 
In  fact,  that  rule  —  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  —  is  seldom 
followed. 

Take  the  case  of  Senate  redistricting 
in  South  Carolina  after  the  1980 
census.  The  South  Carolina  Senate 
has  46  seats.  By  a  plan  enacted  in 
1983  all  members  were  elected  from 
single-member  districts,  nine  of 
them  majority-black.  The  plan 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  radical 
improvement  over  the  previous  one, 
which  provided  for  multicounty, 
multimember  districts,  all  of  which 
were  majority-white  and  under 
which  only  one  black  had  been 
elected.  Nevertheless,  the  Justice 
Department  turned  the  plan  down, 
insisting  on  10  majonty  black 
districts  —  the  maximum  that 
could  be  drawn. 

No  amount  of  argument  can 
persuade  the  Justice  Department  (or 
the  District  of  Columbia  court, 
which  is  used  infrequently)  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  divide  black  voters 
between  districts  m  order  to  protect 
a  white  liberal  incumbent  who  has 
served  the  district  well  and  who 
perhaps  has  seniority  on  legislative 
committees  that  are  important  to 
blacks.  Race  is  the  line  that  counts,- 
communities  of  interest  are  defined 
by  color. 

Likewise,  any  time  an  annexation 
adds  more  black  votes  than  white  to 
a  municipality  that  elects  its 
governing  body  at-large,  that 
municipality  must  switch  to  single- 
member  districts  that  fairly  reflect 
the  minority  population.  This  has 
become  true  no  matter  how  small 
the  proportionate  drop  in  minority 
population.  Thus,  with  respect  to 
Statesboro,  Georgia,  the  Justice 
Department  filed  an  objection  after 
a  boundary  change  caused  a  drop  of 
0.9  percent  in  the  black  population. 


Single-member  districts,  racially 
gerrymandered  to  facilitate  black 
and  Hispanic  officeholding,  have 
become  the  rule  not  only  in  the 
covered  states  and  counties  —  those 
states  and  counties  mainly  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  to  which 
section  5  applies.  The  amendment 
of  section  2  in  1982  allowed 
minority  plaintiffs  in  every 
jurisdiction  —  not  simply  those 
with  disgraceful  histories  of 
persistent  black  disfranchisement  — 
to  challenge  methods  of  voting  on 
grounds  of  discriminatory  "result." 
Inadequate  electoral  opportunity 
was  the  prohibited  "result";  a 
method  of  election  was  said  to  have 
a  discriminatory  "result"  when 
minority  voters  had  less  opportunity 
than  whites  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  and  to  elect  the 
representatives  of  their  choice.  It 
was  a  radical  change  in  the  statute, 
made  more  so  by  subsequent 
judicial  rulings.  Judges  had  been 
assigned  one  task,  but  assumed 
another.  They  had  been  asked  to 
distinguish  a  racist  political  process 
from  normal  electoral  defeat  —  that 
to  which  every  group,  however 
defined,  is  vulnerable.  But  they 
turned  that  assignment  into  a 
mandate  to  alter  electoral  systems 
to  maximize  minority  officeholding. 

A  statutory  amendment  has  thus 
been  further  amended  by  judicial 
interpretation.  White  candidates 
lose  elections  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  courts  assume,  but  blacks 
for  only  one:  that  of  race.  The 
defeat  of  a  minority  candidate  is 
thus  always  racist.  Where  black 
officeholding  is  disproportionately 
low,  the  rules  must  be  changed  to 
minimize  the  incidence  of  such 
defeats.  This  is  the  assumption  that 
runs  through  most  judicial  decisions 
interpreting  section  2  of  the  act,  as 
amended  in  1982.  Take,  for  instance, 
Thoinburg  v.  Gingles,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1986. 
Gingles  involved  six  multimember 
districts  and  one  single-member 
district  in  North  Carolina's 
apportionment  scheme  for  the  state 
legislature.  The  claim  of  the  black 
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Boston  mayoral  candidates  (left  to 
right)  Ray  Flynn  and  Mel  King  in  1984 


plaintiffs  was  that  ma)ority-white 
multimember  districts  "submerged" 
and  therefore  diluted  the  voting 
strength  of  blacks  living  within 
them.  They  could  be  carved  up  into 
single-member  districts,  they 
pointed  out,  to  create  a  number  of 
"safe"  black  districts.  In  addition,  the 
challenged  single-member  district, 
plaintiffs  charged,  divided  black 
voting  strength  between  two 
districts. 

The  district  court,  upholding  the 
plaintiffs'  claims,  acknowledged 
that  blacks  had  been  elected  to  local 
office  in  every  district  and  that, 
except  in  one  district,  they  had  been 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In 
1982,  in  fact,  blacks  had  won  in  all 
but  one  of  the  challenged  districts; 
even  prior  to  1982,  in  three  out  of 
five  contested  districts,  black 
officeholding  was  proportionate  or 
nearly  proportionate  to  the  black 
population.  Nevertheless,  plaintiffs 
successfully  argued  that  these 
victories  did  not  count  —  that  the 
success  of  a  black  incumbent,  for 
instance,  was  no  test  of  white 
receptivity  to  black  political 
aspirations  since  incumbents  are 
always  hard  to  beat. 

Black  candidates  had  won  in  North 
Carolina  and  black  voters  had  put 
whites  in  office.  The  latter  fact  was 
never  acknowledged  by  the  district 
court,  which  looked  exclusively  at 
the  extent  of  black  officeholding 
and  found  it  wanting.  White 
citizens  were  overrepresented 
whenever  white  officeholding  was 


disproportionately  high,  the  court 
assumed.  Moreover,  white 
representatives  who  owed  their 
election  to  black  support 
nevertheless  did  not  represent 
blacks. 

Black  electoral  success,  in  the  view 
of  the  court,  was  insufficient  and 
voting  was  racially  polarized. 
Whites  were  refusing  to  vote  for 
black  candidates,  the  court 
concluded,  although  in  fact  white 
support  for  blacks  was  often  above 
40  percent.  The  majority  of  whites, 
the  court  said,  were  "unwilling"  to 
vote  for  black  candidates,  a  signal 
that  elections  were  racially 
polarized  and  that  black  electoral 
opportunity  was  unequal  to  that  of 
whites.  Thus,  although  two  black 
candidates  had  received  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  white  vote  and 
had  won  in  one  North  Carolina 
legislative  district,  elections  in  that 
district  were  tainted  by  racial  bloc 
voting  —  by  polarization,  the  court 
claimed.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  these  findings. 

Particularly  in  the  South,  the  level 
of  minority  officeholding  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  continuing 
concern.  Where  public  offices  appear 
still  reserved  for  whites,  federal 
authorities  should  step  in.  Where 
racism  still  dominates  the  political 
process,  the  method  of  election 
should  be  structured  to  minimize 
its  impact.  "Safe"  black  and 
Hispanic  single-member  districts 
hold  racism  in  check,  limiting  its 
influence. 


But  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  whites  in  office  is  no 
sure  sign  that  considerations  of  race 
are  controlling  electoral  outcomes 
or  even  that  the  legacy  of  past 
discrimination  continues  to  distort 
the  political  process.  White 
legislators  often  represent  black 
constituents.  Equally  important, 
black  candidates  lose  elections  for 
reasons  other  than  racism.  Black 
candidates  may  all  be  Democrats  in 
a  heavily  Republican  district,  for 
instance.  And  where  the  doors  of 
electoral  opportunity  appear  open  to 
both  whites  and  blacks,  there  is  a 
point  to  letting  the  political  process 
—  without  external  federal 
interference  —  settle  the  electoral 
rules.  Insisting  on  a  maximum 
number  of  minority  districts  does 
increase  the  number  of  blacks  in 
office;  and  blacks  who  sit  on  a  city 
council  or  other  governing  body  not 
only  check  racism  but  often 
heighten  public  confidence  in  black 
political  competence,  serve  as 
spokesmen  for  minority  interests, 
put  blacks  on  important  committees 
and  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
topics  (such  as  black  crime)  that 
whites  are  reluctant  to  raise.  But 
there  is  a  price  to  pay:  the  risk  of 
resegregating  the  political  process 
and  magnifying  the  electoral 
strength  of  conservative  whites. 

Categorizing  individuals  for  political 
purposes  along  lines  of  race  and 
sanctioning  group  membership  as  a 
qualification  for  office  may  inhibit 
political  integration.  As  one  scholar 
has  argued,  such  categorization 
amounts  to  a  racial  "piece-of-the- 
action  approach,"  perhaps  freezing 
rather  than  thawing  the  previous 
system  of  racial  politics.  The 
heightened  sense  of  group 
membership  may  work  against  that 
of  common  citizenship. 
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In  addition,  the  pressure  for 
interracial,  interethnic  coalitions 
lessens  with  the  existence  of  single- 
member  districts  drawn  to 
maximize  minority  officeholding. 
Political  necessity  brings  groups 
together.  The  majority-white 
county,  city  or  district  in  which 
whites  vote  as  a  solid  block  against 
any  minority  candidate  is  now 
unusual.  Especially  in  districts  or 
localities  with  a  substantial 
minority  population,  divisions 
among  white  voters  send  white 
candidates  scurrying  for  those 
important  black  votes.  The  process 
not  only  enhances  political 
integration  but  also  may  serve  to 
heighten  minority  electoral 
influence.  "For  30  years,  the 
minority  vote  was  the  deciding  vote 
in  the  |at-large|  Anniston  [Alabama] 
elections,"  a  black  former  city 
councilman  noted.  "Now  it  has 
gerrymandered  itself  into  a  comer 
where  it  can't  wield  any  power  at 
all,"  he  continued.  In  city- wide 
elections,  or  in  cities  in  which  no 
districts  are  "safe"  for  either  blacks 
or  whites,  blacks  are  often  the 
swing  vote  in  every  election 
contest.  A  ward  plan  may  sacrifice 
influence  for  guaranteed  seats. 

Candidates  who  have  joined  hands 
in  a  victorious  biracial  coalition  will 
tend  to  stick  together  on  a 
governing  body,  since  the  next 
election  is  never  far  off.  But  when 
whites  on  a  city  council  or  other 
legislative  body  owe  nothing  to 
black  support,  blacks  in  the 
minority  may  find  themselves 
consistently  outvoted  and  thus 
isolated.  "I  am  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  effort  to  resegregate  me,"  a 
black  judge  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
testified  at  a  voting  rights  trial. 
"How  does  It  help  the  black 
community  to  limit  itself  to  two 
predominantly  black  wards  and  be 
of  no  consequence  in  the  remainder 
of  the  community?  Political  power 
is  not  merely  symbolic." 


Drawing  district  lines  to  segregate 
black  and  white  voters  often  has 
partisan  consequences  too.  Electoral 
maps  that  concentrate  black  voters 
necessarily  concentrate  those  that 
are  white,  and  especially  in  the 
South,  those  heavily  white  districts 
will  usually  elect  a  conservative 
white.  What  is  good  for  black 
candidates  is  thus  often  good  for 
Republicans.  In  Jefferson  County, 
Alabama,  an  out-of-court  settlement 
in  1985  replaced  an  at-large  system 
—  under  which  only  whites  had 
been  elected  —  with  five 
single-member  districts.  Two  "safe" 
black  districts  were  created,  leaving 
three  that  were  almost  completely 
white,  and  the  Republicans 
benefited  from  the  change.  Unless 
unopposed.  Democrats  could  not 
win  in  districts  that  contained  few 
blacks,  and  in  1986  two  Democratic 
incumbents  lost. 

The  Jefferson  County  story  was  not 
unique.  As  a  consequence  of  a 
compromise  reached  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Justice 
Department,  the  state  increased  the 
proportion  of  black  voters  in  two 
senatorial  districts.  In  the  1984 
election,  in  four  districts  from 
which  blacks  had  been  drained, 
conservative  Republicans  replaced 
incumbent  liberal  Democrats.  In 
Gingles.  the  North  Carolina  case, 
state  Republican  leaders  openly 
acknowledged  the  "happy 
coincidence"  between  the  interests 
of  blacks  and  Republicans. 

In  1965  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
flowed,  as  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  stated,  from  a  "clear  and 
simple  wrong":  southern  black 
disfranchisement.  When  Mississippi 
and  other  states  moved  to  "dilute" 
the  black  vote  by  altering  electoral 
arrangements,  that  too  was  a  clear 
wrong.  Equally  unacceptable  is  a 
situation  in  which  racism  (or  its 
legacy)  continues  to  distort  the 
electoral  process,  such  that  blacks 
remain  basically  excluded.  But  an 
insistence  on  structuring  electoral 
arrangements  nationwide  to 
maximize  minority  officeholding  — 
an  insistence  on  assessing  all 
districting  and  other  schemes  by  the 


measure  of  proportionate  racial  and 
ethnic  representation  —  raises 
questions  that  earlier  remedies  did 
not.  In  the  presidential  primaries 
and  in  state  and  local  contests, 
blacks  need  to  join  with  whites  in 
coalitions  that  give  them  real 
power.  Black  support  for  districting 
plans  that  divide  blacks  from 
whites,  like  black  support  for  a 
candidate  who  promises  only 
symbolic  gains,  may  sacrifice 
long-term  influence  for  short-term 
gains.  ■ 
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During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  increasing  pubhc 
recognition  that  teenage  childbearing  is  a  serious  social 
problem.  Recent  magazine  cover  stories,  television 
documentaries  and  newspaper  articles  have  heightened 
awareness  that  too  many  teenagers  get  pregnant  and 
become  parents.  For  them,  parenthood  begins  before 
schooling  can  be  completed,  before  stable  marriages  can 
be  established,  before  economic  self  sufficiency  is 
reasonably  assured  and,  most  importantly,  before  these 
teenagers  can  complete  their  own  process  of  growing 
up.  While  the  problem  disproportionately  affects 
poverty  and  minority  populations,  teenagers  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  affected.  Yet  there  are  prevention 
programs  that  could  be  widely  implemented  on  the 
local  level.  Some  background  on  the  problem  can  place 
these  programs  in  perspective. 

In  1984,  just  over  one  million  adolescent  women  in  the 
United  States  became  pregnant.  This  figure  means  that 
approximately  1 1  percent  of  all  women  between  the 
ages  of  15  through  19  experienced  a  pregnancy  in  that 
single  year.  About  half  the  pregnancies  resulted  in 
births,  40  percent  resulted  in  induced  abortions  and  the 
remainder  ended  in  miscarriages.  A  single  year's 
statistics  paint  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  cumulative 
risk  of  pregnancy.  By  their  18th  birthdays,  about  47 
percent  of  black  females  have  been  pregnant  and  just 
over  20  percent  have  become  mothers;  among  white 
females  about  1 7  percent  become  pregnant  and  eight 
percent  bear  children.  While  black  teens  are  twice  as 
likely  as  white  teens  to  become  pregnant,  once 
pregnant,  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  between 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  proportion  resorting  to 
abortion. 
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Teenage  mothers  attend 
a  counseling 
session  with  counselor 
(far  right). 


The  pregnancy  rate  among  all  teens  has  steadily  risen 
—  about  20  percent  since  1972.  The  rise  in  pregnancy 
rates  reflects  a  trend  to  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  at 
earlier  ages.  Between  1971  and  1979,  the  proportion  of 
teenage  women,  ages  15  to  19,  who  had  engaged  m 
sexual  intercourse  increased  by  two  thirds.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  close  to  half  of  teenage  women  and  two- 
thirds  of  teenage  men  had  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse 
by  the  time  they  reached  their  19th  birthdays.  In  the 
early  1980s  sexual  activity  rates  declined  slightly,  and 
further  declines  are  possible  if  teenagers  heed  the 
warnings  about  AIDS. 

The  United  States  has  twice  the  pregnancy  rate  —  and 
leads  in  abortion  and  childbearing  rates  —  as  other 
developed  nations  such  as  Canada,  England  and  Wales, 
France,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.  Even  when 
comparisons  are  limited  to  white  teenagers,  the  Umted 
States  rates  are  still  close  to  double  the  rates  in  these 
countries,  and  we  are  the  only  nation  among  this  group 
where  teenage  pregnancy  rates  have  increased  in  recent 
years.  Researchers  have  shown  that  these  rates  are  not 
the  result  of  higher  levels  of  sexual  activity  among 
American  teens.  Teenagers  in  the  other  countries  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  sexually  active  as  here.  The 
difference  appears  to  be  that  teens  in  these  other 
countries  have  greater  access  to  sex  education  and  to 
contraception,  usually  through  a  national  health 
system. 

Decisions  about  sex  and  pregnancy  are  seemingly 
private,  occurring  within  the  context  of  intimate 
relationships.  Yet  when  these  decisions  are  made  by 
teenagers,  they  become  the  focus  of  public  scrutiny 
because  of  their  costly  personal  and  societal 
consequences.  A  growing  body  of  research  has  shown 
that  teenage  childbearing  severely  limits  the  life 
chances  of  adolescent  mothers  and  their  children. 
Significant  monetary  burdens  for  the  public  sector  are 
also  created.  Indeed,  the  recognition  of  the  magnitude 
of  public  expenditures  for  families  created  by  births  to 
teenagers  has  been  a  major  catalyst  in  focusing  public 
policy  on  adolescent  childbearing. 

Teenage  childbearing,  whether  it  occurs  in  or  outside  of 
marriage,  is  associated  with  higher  risks  of  severe  and 
costly  health  problems  for  the  pregnant  mother  and  her 
child.  Although  prenatal  care,  received  early  and 
regularly,  greatly  reduces  a  pregnant  teenager's  chances 


of  health  complications,  these  young  women  tend  to 
delay  entry  into  health  care  when  they  suspect 
pregnancy.  As  a  result  pregnancy  complications, 
premature  births,  low  birth  weights  and  even  infant  and 
matemal  deaths  are  much  more  likely  among 
adolescents  than  among  women  in  their  20s.  Children 
bom  to  teenagers  are  therefore  more  likely  to  start  life 
with  physical  and  developmental  problems  that  their 
parents  are  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with.  A  birth  to  a 
teenage  woman  reduces  her  chances  of  finishing  school, 
and  also  interrupts  schooling  for  young  fathers.  As  a 
result,  adolescent  parents  get  poor  paying  jobs  with  few 
prospects  for  getting  ahead.  In  addition,  because  they 
start  earlier  they  are  likely  to  have  more  children  than 
parents  who  wait.  With  more  mouths  to  feed  and  fewer 
resources  to  go  around,  families  started  by  a  teenage 
pregnancy  are  more  likely  to  live  m  poverty  and  to 
be  dependent  on  welfare  programs.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of 
adolescent  mothers  bearing  children  in  this  decade  are 
expected  to  receive  AFDC  (Aid  for  Families  with 
Dependent  Children)  at  some  time  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  Center  for  Population  Options  estimates  that 
families  started  by  teenage  mothers  cost  the  nation 
$16.5  billion  last  year  —  in  welfare,  foodstamps  and 
Medicaid  benefits. 

When  teenage  mothers  marry,  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  another  child  quickly.  They  are  even  less  likely  to 
complete  their  schooling  than  their  unmarried 
counterparts,  and  their  marriages  do  not  last.  Marriage 
to  legitimate  the  pregnancy  therefore  does  not  insure 
against  single  parenthood  or  welfare  dependency; 
moreover,  it  is  associated  with  increases  in  the  barriers 
that  young  mothers  must  overcome  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

These  findings  demonstrate  that  there  is  clearly  a 
problem  and  the  costs  of  pregnancy  are  ver>'  high.  What 
can  we  do  about  it?  Once  a  teenager  becomes  pregnant, 
there  are  simply  no  easy  solutions.  Focusing  efforts  on 
preventing  the  first  pregnancy  and,  failing  this, 
subsequent  pregnancies,  appear  to  be  the  logical 
intervention  points. 

If  our  goal  is  to  prevent  first  pregnancies,  efforts  need  to 
target  youth  before  they  become  sexually  active.  In 
1979,  the  average  age  of  first  intercourse  for  black 
teenage  men  was  14  years  of  age,  15  years  for  white 
males,  15  for  black  females  and  16  for  white  females. 
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Worse  yet,  some  studies  of  inner  city  schools  have 
reported  average  ages  at  first  intercourse  of  11  and  12 
years  of  age  for  boys.  Translating  these  ages  into  school 
grade  levels,  these  findings  mean  that  we  need  to  start 
mtervening  before  the  9th  grade  for  average  teenagers, 
and  even  earlier  —  by  the  6th  and  7th  grades  —  in 
many  communities.  What  kmds  of  programs  should  be 
developed?  There  is  good  evidence  that  sex  education 
increases  students'  knowledge  levels,  and  many  teens 
need  accurate  and  complete  information  about  the  risks 
of  pregnancy  and  how  to  prevent  it.  They  also  need 
more:  decision  making  and  communication  skills  are 
also  essential  so  that  teenagers  can  make  informed 
decisions  about  sex  and  discuss  them  with  potential 
partners.  More  comprehensive  sexuality  education 
programs  include  these  components.  But  even  "garden 
variety"  sex  education  appears  to  have  positive  effects. 
Several  recent  research  studies  have  found  that 
teenagers  who  have  had  sex  education  of  any  type 
report  fewer  pregnancies  and  more  effective 
contraceptive  behavior.  Therefore  sex  education  does 
look  like  a  promising  pregnancy  prevention  approach.  In 
addition,  the  research  has  documented  that  sex 
education  does  not  encourage  teens  to  increase  their 
sexual  activity,  which  has  been  an  underlying  fear  of 
opponents  of  sex  education  programs. 

A  1982  study  of  sex  education  by  the  author  found  that 
while  80  percent  of  city  school  districts  nationwide 
provided  some  form  of  sex  education,  much  of  it  was 
"too  little,  too  late."  Only  one-fifth  of  the  districts 
provided  at  least  one  class  period  on  sexual  intercourse 
and  the  probability  of  pregnancy  for  their  students 
before  the  9th  grade.  Even  fewer  districts  introduced 
discussions  about  the  time  in  the  menstrual  cycle  when 
pregnancy  is  most  likely  (14  percent),  the  types  of 
contraceptives  that  can  be  used  (1 1  percent),  where  they 
can  be  obtained  (seven  percent)  or  even  techniques  to 
resist  peer  pressure  to  engage  in  sex  (18  percent).  Since 
so  few  school  districts  provide  essential  information  to 
teenagers  before  they  are  sexually  active,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  assessments  of  sex  education  have  not 
produced  striking  results. 

Family  planning  services  provide  another  resource  for 
adolescents.  One-fifth  of  all  premarital  pregnancies 
occur  within  the  first  month  after  sexual  intercourse 
begins  —  one-half  in  the  first  six  months.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  important  that  effective  contraception  be 
used  at  first  intercourse  and  ever  afterwards.  The 
National  Research  Council's  Panel  on  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  and  Childbearing  recently  concluded  that 
"the  most  effective  intervention  for  reducing  early 
unintended  pregnancy  in  sexually  active  teenagers  is 
diligent  contraceptive  use."  This  requires  accurate 
knowledge,  access  to  contraceptives  and  motivation. 
Access  to  family  planning  services  in  a  community  is 
associated  with  reductions  in  adolescent  birth  rates. 
However,  since  1980,  federal  family  planning  funds 
have  been  cut  and  a  well-publicized,  although  ill-fated, 
initiative  to  require  parental  consent  may  have 
discouraged  teenage  clients. 


The  most  recent  development  in  family  planning  is  the 
school  based  health  clinic.  Modeled  on  a  program  in  St. 
Paul  that  reported  significant  reductions  in  teen 
pregnancy  rates,  these  programs  are  sprouting  up  and 
creating  controversy  all  over  the  country  because  they 
provide  contraception  to  students.  Under  this  model,  a 
range  of  health  services  are  provided  to  adolescents 
through  a  clinic  m  the  school.  Some  programs  actually 
provide  contraceptives  in  the  school,  some  make 
referrals  to  nearby  family  planning  clinics.  These 
programs  are  expected  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy 
because  they  provide  teenagers  with  the  information 
that  they  need  and  they  make  access  to  contraception 
very  easy.  Critics  on  the  other  hand  argue  that  the 
provision  of  contraceptives  to  adolescents  at  the 
minimum  condones  their  sexual  activity  and  at  the 
maximum  may  increase  it. 

One  program,  the  Self  Center  in  a  storefront  adjacent  to 
two  Baltimore  schools,  has  been  rigorously  evaluated. 
The  results  show  dramatic  decreases  in  pregnancy  and 
birth  rates  among  program  participants.  More 
interesting  however  are  the  reported  program  impacts 
on  delays  in  initiating  sexual  behavior.  The  provision  of 
family  planning  services,  sex  education  and  counseling 
in  this  program  resulted  in  the  postponement  of  first 
intercourse  among  participants.  Clearly  the  provision  of 
contraception  did  not  encourage  the  students  to  rush 
headlong  into  sex. 

Programs  that  work  with  teenagers  who  have  already 
had  their  first  baby,  to  prevent  second  and  third 
pregnancies,  can  also  make  a  substantial  dent  in  the 
problem.  In  1984,  for  example,  23  percent  of  births  to 
teenagers  in  the  United  States  were  second  or  third 
births.  Comprehensive  service  programs  for  pregnant 
and  parenting  teens  can  reduce  subsequent  pregnancy 
rates  when  family  planning  is  offered.  Moreover,  this 
type  of  program,  of  all  the  prevention  approaches,  is 
most  palatable  because  few  will  argue  that  it  is 
inappropriate  to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
teenagers  who  are  already  mothers. 

A  handful  of  programs,  referred  to  as  life  option 
programs,  are  now  being  started.  They  combine 
contraceptive  services  with  job  training,  career 
preparation,  dropout  prevention  and  educational 
enrichment.  These  programs  are  built  on  the 
recognition  that  teenagers,  especially  those  from 
impoverished  environments  and  those  with  limited 
skills,  may  see  few  reasons  to  make  the  extra  effort  that 
pregnancy  avoidance  requires.  As  an  attempt  to  revise 
the  teenagers'  views  of  the  opportunity  structure  as 
well  as  to  provide  them  with  the  information  and  skills 
they  need  to  avoid  pregnancy,  they  are  an  exciting 
innovation.  However,  they  are  more  costly  than  other 
prevention  efforts.  A  more  economical  approach  is  to 
integrate  pregnancy  prevention  into  existing  training 
and  remedial  education  programs.  This  is  already 
happening  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  these 
efforts  need  rigorous  evaluation. 
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Until  recently,  service  and  policy  interventions  largely 
ignored  the  obvious  contribution  of  males  to  the  scope 
of  the  adolescent  pregnancy  problem.  Apart  from  a 
short-lived  male  initiative  in  the  late  1970s, 
contraceptive  programs  have  typically  targeted  females 
for  service.  Recently,  however,  new  interest  has  risen  in 
promoting  responsible  sexual  behavior  in  males.  The 
Urban  League  and  Boys  Clubs  have  mounted  new 
programs  to  discourage  males  from  fathering  children 
before  they  are  financially  ready.  A  network  of 
demonstration  programs  serving  adolescent  fathers  is 
functioning  in  selected  communities  across  the 
country.  The  Child  Support  Enforcement  Program  now 
pursues  paternity  establishment  as  a  way  of  obtaining 
financial  support  for  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  who 
end  up  being  supported  by  AFDC. 

The  facts  indicate  that  male  fertility  behavior  should 
not  be  ignored.  Males  have  an  important  role  in 
pregnancy  prevention.  Teenage  males  are  almost  as 
likely  as  females  to  use  contraception,  and  at  first 
intercourse  they  play  an  especially  important  role. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  adolescent  couples  contracepting 
at  first  intercourse  used  male  methods  of  contraception. 
Clearly,  getting  males  to  use  contraception,  even  at  first 
intercourse,  is  not  a  lost  cause.  The  resurgence  of 
interest  in  condoms  to  prevent  AIDS  can  only  mean 
that  the  male  role  in  contraception  will  expand. 
Because  many  males  do  not  face  the  same 
consequences  as  females  when  unintended  pregnancies 
occur,  they  may  not  be  motivated  to  take  contraceptive 
action.  Some  have  argued  that  if  paternity  adjudication 
and  child  support  were  vigorously  pursued  for  all  out- 
of-wedlock  children,  males  would  have  much  more 
reason  to  avoid  pregnancies.  In  fact,  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  has  taken  this  logic  one  step  further  and 
made  the  adolescent  father's  parents  financially  liable 
for  his  children.  One  economist  has  even  suggested 
taxing  all  teenage  males  a  flat  amount  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  pregnancies  that  they  cause.  However,  over 
half  of  the  children  bom  to  teenage  women  are  not 
fathered  by  teenagers  but  by  men  over  the  age  of  20. 

Of  the  programs  described  here  only  a  few  have  been 
chosen  from  a  multitude  of  approaches  that  are  being 
tried  around  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
single  solution  to  the  adolescent  pregnancy  problem.  It 
is  too  complex  and  multifaceted  to  be  amenable  to 
simple  remedies.  Trends  in  adolescent  pregnancy  are 
intricately  linked  with  our  society's  institutional 
pattems  of  income  distribution  and  changing  family 
structures.  The  prevention  programs  proposed  here  offer 
practical  approaches  to  a  narrowly  defined  problem  and 
will  have  little  impact  on  these  larger  social  stmctures. 
They  have  been  chosen  because  they  address  adolescent 
pregnancy  head  on  by  talking  directly  to  teens  about 
sexuality  and  contraception.  If  a  combination  of  the 
programs  described  were  implemented,  the  research 
evidence  suggests  that  we  would  make  a  dent  in  our 
adolescent  pregnancy  problem.  Why  then  are  we  not 
more  successful  in  implementing  a  practical  prevention 
strategy?  The  answer  is  not  entirely  resources  since 


most  prevention  programs  are  not  very  expensive, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  annual  costs  that 
adolescent  pregnancies  generate  in  welfare  programs. 
Instead,  the  failure  seems  to  lie  in  our  inability  to  build 
political  consensus  around  a  set  of  strategies. 
Conservatives  argue  loudly  and  strongly  that  the  public 
sector  has  no  business  intervening  in  what  is 
essentially  a  private  responsibility  of  families  to 
educate  their  children  about  sex  within  their  own 
values.  Proponents  of  public  action  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  unable  to  build  wide  or  strong 
constituencies.  Our  cultural  embarrassment  about 
sexuality  in  general  seems  to  have  discouraged  many 
activists  and  leaders  from  energetically  entering  the 
fray.  The  result  is  an  impasse. 

A  coherent  national  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention 
strategy  does  not  appear  imminent.  At  the  federal  level. 
Congress  has  authorized  two  prevention  programs: 
the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Demonstration  Program 
supports  projects  that  discourage  premarital  sexual 
activity  and  the  Family  Planning  Program  that  provides 
contraceptive  services  to  teenagers  and  older  women. 
These  two  programs  are  the  result  of  a  bitter  trade-off 
between  the  advocates  of  abstinence  and  the  advocates 
of  contraception. 

Coordinated  strategies  are  being  tried  at  the  local  level. 
Communities  around  the  country  appear  to  be 
recognizing  the  high  stake  consequences  of  rising 
adolescent  pregnancy  rates.  In  communities  such  as 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
coalitions  of  public  officials,  business  leaders,  human 
service  professionals,  clergy  and  parents  are  mobilizing 
to  address  the  problem.  Often  their  first  efforts  sidestep 
talking  to  teens  directly  about  sexuality  but  as  the 
momentum  builds,  this  need  becomes  obvious.  These 
initiatives  recognize  that  each  community  can  develop 
its  own  prevention  action  plan,  building  on  existing 
resources  and  tailored  to  its  own  values.  These  locally 
based  efforts  currently  offer  the  most  hope  that 
effective  prevention  strategies  will  eventually  be 
adopted.  However,  if  the  war  must  be  won  community 
by  community,  the  fight  could  be  a  long  one.  What  is 
sorely  missing  is  leadership  from  the  top,  leadership 
that  recognizes  that  teenage  pregnancy  is  a  problem 
that  will  not  go  away  until  we  can  face  down  our 
national  ambivalence  about  teenage  sexual  behavior.  ■ 
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Of  Unicorns 
and  the  Elderly 


by  James  I.  Callahan,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  '68 


Social  policy  commonly  is 
understood  as  a  public  course  of 
action  embodied  in  legislation, 
court  decisions  and  administrative 
regulations  affecting  real  life  events. 
It  may,  however,  be  constructed  for 
even  imaginary  situations.  Consider 
the  recent  request  of  an  aspiring 
1988  presidential  hopeful,  who 
asked  for  a  background  paper  on 
social  policy  for  unicorns.  The 
candidate  wanted  to  know:  the 
number  and  distribution  of 
unicorns,  migration  patterns, 
average  size  of  the  herds,  patterns  of 
reproduction,  food  requirements, 
areas  of  tension  between  unicorns 
and  humans,  prevalence  and 
incidence  of  disease  and  a  number 
of  other  related  concerns.  The 
candidate  instructed  her  staff  to  do 
a  summary  of  all  legislation  and 
current  government  regulations 
affecting  the  status  of  unicorns.  She 
requested  also  a  review  of  court 
decisions  related  to  unicorns  and 
commissioned  a  poll  to  measure  the 
public's  attitudes  toward  these  one- 
homed  creatures. 

A  knowledgeable  observer  of  the 
policy  scene  would  conclude  that 
the  candidate  certainly  had  a  sense 
of  the  elements  that  comprised 
social  policy.  That  same  observer, 
along  with  the  person  in  the  street, 
would  conclude,  likewise,  that  the 
presidential  hopeful  was  hopeless  — 
after  all,  everyone  knows  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  unicorn. 

I  don't  agree  with  this  judgement 
because  all  the  other  presidential 
hopefuls  are  proposing  social  policy 
for  an  equally  imaginary  creature: 
"the  elderly."  Although  popular 
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magazines  purport  to  have 
discovered  the  elderly  and 
politicians  promise  to  protect  and 
enhance  their  well-being,  there  is  in 
fact  no  one  category  into  which  we 
can  pigeonhole  the  elderly.  We 
should  avoid  generalizations  about 
their  situation  based  on  an  arbitrary 
age  demarcation  such  as  65  or  a 
catchall  category  of  the  elderly, 
which  evokes  tbe  widespread  image 
of  a  monolithic  group. 

Policy  makers,  to  be  effective,  must 
take  account  of  the  changing  social 
facts  that  affect  older  persons, 
reexamining  many  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  income, 
retirement  and  health  policies  are 
based.  I  discovered  this  for  myself 
about  10  years  ago  when  I  was  the 
Secretary  of  Elder  Affairs  in 
Massachusetts,  but  I  am  coming 
clean  for  the  first  time  now.  I  had, 
of  course,  heard  of  the  elderly  since 
the  department  I  headed  had  been 
created  as  a  result  of  a  strenuous 
lobbying  effort.  For  two  years,  I 
traveled  to  every  comer  of  the  state 
looking  for  the  elderly,  visiting 
senior  citizen  centers,  golden  age 
clubs,  nursing  homes,  health  clinics 
and  nutrition  centers.  In  the  course 
of  my  journeys,  I  met  men  and 
women  who  were  70  years  old,  85 
years  old,  92  years  old,  but  not  one 
person  who  was  elderly.  I  searched 
and  I  asked.  A  92-year-old  man 
congratulated  me  on  the  fine  job  I 
was  doing  helping  the  elderly  and 
exclaimed,  "I  like  to  help  them, 
too."  When  I  approached  someone 
identified  as  the  elderly  I  would 
hear,  "not  me,  I'm  not  there  yet." 
Despite  the  lack  of  evidence  that  the 
elderly  existed,  I  continued  to 
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advocate  for  their  needs  and  asked 
politicians  to  provide  them  with 
more  resources,  which  they  were 
more  than  willing  to  do. 

After  all,  the  term,  the  elderly, 
evokes  a  summary  image  of  older 
persons  that  is  very  attractive  for 
the  formation  and  implementation 
of  social  policy  since  politicians  and 
citizens  alike  are  acquainted  with 
older  persons  and  generally  feel 
benign  toward  them.  Naturally 
there  is  evidence  that  some  old 
people  do  have  economic  and  health 
problems;  the  popular  image 
spawned  by  the  Depression,  of 
hopelessness  and  victimization  of 
older  persons,  remains  in  the 
collective  conscience.  Popular 
magazines  scare  the  public  with 
scenarios  of  masses  of  helpless 
elderly  and  fierce  intergenerational 
conflict. 


Some  policy  advocates  might  argue 
that  it  is  useful  to  have  such  an 
evocative  stereotype  as  the  elderly, 
claiming  that  it  has  helped  the 
cause  of  improving  the  status  of 
older  persons.  While  this  argument 
has  some  merit,  continuation  of  this 
approach  will  jeopardize  the 
strengths  of  the  current  policy 
framework  toward  older  persons  and 
could  be  very  harmful  to  particular 
older  individuals.  It  has  become 
obvious  to  me  that  the  older 
population  includes  rich  and  poor, 
healthy  and  sick,  wise  and  stupid, 
and  any  attempt  to  treat  all  of  them 
as  some  underprivileged  minority 
will  backlash. 

First  of  all,  as  the  result  of 
structural  and  behavioral  changes  in 
society  over  the  past  few  years,  age 
is  becoming  less  relevant  as  a  basis 
for  public  policy.  Poverty  —  as  a 
particular  problem  of  being  old,  for 
example  —  has  been  virtually 
eliminated.  James  Schulz,  Ida  and 
Meyer  Kirstein  Professor  for 
Planning  and  Administration  of 
Aging  Policy  at  the  Heller  School, 
argues  that  older  persons  are  now  as 
economically  diverse  as  the  rest  of 
Americans.  In  1966,  28.5  percent  of 
persons  over  65  were  classified  as 
poor,  whereas  in  1984  this  number 
was  12.4  percent,  which  is  almost 
the  same  as  for  the  under  65 
population.  This  change  in  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons 
was  the  result  of  deliberate  policy 
actions  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  that  raised  and  indexed  Social 
Security  benefits  and  created  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income 
program.  This  achievement  does  not 
mean  that  older  persons  are  rich. 
Seventy  percent  have  incomes  under 
$20,000,  compared  to  30  percent  of 
persons  under  65.  Older  persons 
have  more  assets,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  a  home,  but  this  is  not 
particularly  liquid  since  it  is  the 
usual  choice  of  residence  of  older 
people. 

The  expenditure  pattern  for  health 
care  on  the  part  of  older  persons 
also  has  changed  primarily  due  to 
the  introduction  of  Medicare.  In 
1965,  hospital  care  represented  39 
percent  of  older  persons' 
expenditures  for  health  care.  By 


1984  that  had  risen  to  46.2  percent. 
In  1965,  however,  53  percent  of 
hospital  care  was  paid  out  of  pocket 
compared  to  three  to  five  percent  in 
1984.  Acute  care  is  covered  fairly 
well  by  Medicare  and  supplemental 
insurance  (including  Medicaid)  and 
most  older  persons  are  protected 
significantly  from  excessive  acute 
medical  expenditures.  In  1962,  43 
percent  of  married  couples,  50 
percent  of  the  nonmarried  men  and 
46  percent  of  nonmarried  women 
spent  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
income  on  medical  care.  Those 
estimates  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  National  Medical  Care 
Utilization  and  Expenditure  Study 
estimate  of  7.6  percent  of  older 
persons  spending  more  than  10 
percent  in  1980. 

Despite  these  improvements,  older 
persons  on  average  still  spend  about 
as  much  out  of  pocket  on  personal 
health  care  as  in  1966  (15  percent  of 
income)  with  low  income  persons 
spending  disproportionately  more. 
The  major  out-of-pocket  costs  now 
are  for  nursing  home  care.  Since 
older  persons  use  more  hospital  and 
physicians'  services  than  nursing 
home  care,  the  costs  are  not  as 
widely  distributed.  There  is, 
however,  increased  potential  (if  not 
already  an  actuality)  for  a  significant 
amount  of  hospital  type  costs  to  be 
shifted  to  older  persons  as  a  result 
of  Medicare's  tighter  definitions  of 
covered  benefits. 

Medicare,  the  health  insurance 
program  for  those  over  65,  sets  65  as 
the  age  of  eligibility.  For  persons 
who  continue  to  work,  however,  the 
program  is  no  longer  the  first  dollar 
payer;  the  employer  must  pick  up 
the  health  costs.  All  those  who 
retire  early  at  age  62  face  a  period  of 
three  years  before  they  are  eligible 
for  Medicare.  Hence,  age  65  has 
little  bearing  on  health  insurance 
coverage. 

While  age  65  is  still  considered  the 
normal  age  of  retirement  at  which 
many  public  and  private  plans  offer 
full  benefits,  the  mandatory  age  for 
retirement  has  been  eliminated  for 
most  public  and  private 
employment.  Employers,  therefore, 
cannot  use  age  directly  as  a  means 


for  removing  an  older  person  from 
the  work  force.  At  the  same  time, 
the  actual  age  for  retirement  is 
dropping  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  SO;  increasingly,  age  62  has 
become  the  actual  age  of  retirement. 
Policy  analysts  looking  at  the 
population  that  is  beginning  to 
become  old  predict  that  the  trend 
away  from  age  65  as  a  useful  marker 
will  accelerate. 

The  next  generation  of  older  persons 
will  appear  in  many  respects  very 
different  from  the  present 
generation.  A  recent  national  survey 
of  the  "prime  years"  generation, 
persons  now  50  to  65,  reveal  a  group 
with  better  Social  Security  and 
pension  coverage,  with  82  percent 
owning  their  own  homes  and  with 
62  percent  seeing  the  retired  years 
as  a  very  positive  time  in  their  lives. 
Most  are  looking  forward  to  early 
retirement  with  only  15  percent 
planning  to  continue  working  full 
time  beyond  age  65.  Fifty-two 
percent,  however,  plan  part-time 
work  combined  with  retirement. 

As  age  65  has  less  meaning  for 
categorizing  economic  status  and 
for  actual  retirement  behavior,  it 
has  less  meaning  as  well  for  health 
status.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
health  of  the  individual,  age  65  has 
relatively  little  relevance  since 
many  65  year  olds  are  as  healthy  as 
45  year  olds.  Gerontologists  have 
identified  a  phenomenon  called 
"youth  creep,"  which  refers  to  the 
large  number  of  people  entering  into 
their  60s  and  70s  healthier  than 
their  grandparents  were  at  the  same 
age.  There  have  been  remarkable 
improvements  in  the  acute  care  of 
older  persons,  which  range  from 
such  simple,  low  technology  items 
as  management  of  hypertension  that 
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John  Fielding,  '89,  a  member  of  the 
Waltham  Group,  smiles  with  Maria  at 
the  Larchwood  Lodge  Nursing  Home. 
The  Waltham  Group  is  a  student 
organization  at  Brandeis  dedicated  to 
interacting  with  the  local  community. 
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has  reduced  cardiovascular  death,  to 
highly  technological  items  such  as 
hip  prostheses  that  have  extended 
the  mobility  of  older  persons. 
Advances  in  general  health  of  the 
aging,  especially  the  young  old 
(those  between  65  and  80|  are 
expected  to  continue.  The  results  of 
these  improvements  will  mean 
more  and  healthier  older  persons, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  raise  the 
specter  of  the  possibility  of  a  larger 
pool  of  chronically  ill  individuals 
who  might  not  have  survived  in  an 
earlier  time. 

Two  competing  perspectives  emerge 
from  this  picture:  one  notion 
presumes  a  squeezing  of  disabling 
conditions  into  the  late  years  of  a 
person's  life  with  very  brief  periods 
of  incapacity  and  dymg. 
Gerontologists  refer  to  this  as  the 
squaring  of  the  mortality  and 
morbidity  curve.  Readers  may  prefer 
an  analogy  to  the  one-horse-shay 
that  ran  for  100  years  and  a  day  — 
and  then  suddenly  broke  down 
completely. 

The  other  view  denies  the 
one-horse-shay  theory  and  projects  a 
large  population  of  extremely 
disabled  individuals  requiring  long- 
term  care  and  making  a  heavy 
demand  on  societal  resources. 
Statistics  are  not  available  on  the 
size  and  composition  of  this 
potential  pool  of  seriously  disabled 
persons,  and  changes  in  how  society 
handles  the  dying  process  —  such  as 
maintaining  or  abandoning  heroic 
efforts  to  keep  the  dying  alive  — 
may  change  markedly  any  current 
projections. 

The  dynamics  of  health  changes  in 
the  oldest  old  (over  85)  reveal  the 
inadequacy  of  our  current 
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understanding  of  aging,  which  has 
been  based  on  research  on  younger 
old  people,  those  between  65  and 
80.  The  scientific  understanding  of 
the  basic  age  trajectory  of  certain 
physiological  processes  has  changed 
profoundly  in  just  the  last  few 
years.  Our  current  stereotypes  of 
degenerative  health  changes  at 
advanced  age  may  be  inaccurate 
because  of  the  variety  of  economic 
and  social  lifestyles  among  older 
persons;  the  complex  relationship 
between  illness,  disability  and 
mortality;  and  the  possibility  that 
the  very  old  are  a  select  set  of 
survivors  whose  characteristics  are 
not  obvious  at  an  earlier  age. 

While  age  65  is  a  poor  benchmark 
for  policymakers,  there  is  little 
disagreement  among  them  that 
long-term  care  of  older  persons, 
especially  the  very  old,  is  a  major 
societal  concern  now  and  one  that 
will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  is  much  less 
agreement  on  the  nature  of  this 
problem,  organizational  strategies  to 
handle  it  and  ways  to  finance 
solutions.  There  are  competing 
ideas  on  how  to  expand  community 
services  versus  the  need  to  expand 
nursing  home  beds.  There  is 
discussion  as  to  the  costs  that 
should  be  borne  by  elders  and  their 
families  as  against  those  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer.  There  is  conflicting 
research  on  whether  community 
programs  of  home  care  can  serve  to 
keep  a  person  out  of  a  nursing  home 
and  whether  paid-for  professional 
services  will  result  in  family 
members  doing  less  for  their  older 
relatives. 

The  informal/formal  care 
relationship  is  of  particular  concern 
to  policy  makers.  Care  that  older 
people  receive  in  their  own  home 
provided  by  nonprofessional  family 
and  friends  is  usually  categorized  as 
informal  care;  and  care  that  is 
provided  by  hired  professionals  or 
paraprofessionals  is  termed  formal 
care.  Numerous  studies  show  that 
of  all  care  provided  to  older  persons, 
75  to  80  percent  is  provided  by 
informal  caretakers.  Policy 
discussion  of  the  informal/formal 
care  balance  often  reflects  fear  that 
informal  caretakers  will  give  up  and 


that  a  huge  formal  service  demand, 
with  its  concomitant  public  costs, 
will  engulf  us.  The  changing  family 
structure  with  smaller  famihes  and 
more  divorces  is  presumed  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  future  potential  of 
the  informal  system  to  contmue  its 
caring  role.  No  estimate  of  this 
effect,  however,  exists.  Labor  force 
participation  of  women  is  also 
presumed  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
informal  care,  but  the  evidence  is 
contradictory.  Some  studies  show 
that  working  persons  provide  as 
much  care  as  nonworkers  and 
actually  suffer  less  stress. 
Psychological  reasons  are  perhaps 
the  most  significant  factor  in 
explaining  informal  caretaker 
behavior.  "Perceived 
inconvenience"  has  been  identified 
as  a  major  factor  in  family 
caregivers  giving  up  their  caregiving 
role.  Caretakers  often  decide  to 
place  their  relatives  in  a  nursing 
home  because  they  feel  they  are 
shouldering  an  excessive  burden, 
rather  than  actually  devoting  hours 
to  caregiving. 

The  mental  health  needs  of  older 
persons  are  in  many  ways  different 
than  those  of  a  younger  population, 
although  age  65  once  again  is  not  a 
good  marker.  Although  anxiety 
disorders  and  depressive  illness  may 
be  less  prevalent  in  old  age,  they  are 
still  common  problems,  with  about 
14  percent  of  noninstitutionalized 
elders  who  experience  abnormal 
anxiety  and  4.4  percent  who  suffer 
from  major  depression.  The 
prognosis  for  those  with  depression 
in  late  life  is  worse  than  in  younger 
years,  and  for  those  depressed,  the 
risk  of  institutionalization  or  death 
is  greater. 

There  are  effective  treatments 
available  for  most  of  the  psychiatric 
disorders  of  late  life,  although 
optimal  treatment  approaches  for 
specific  disorders  are  yet  to  be 
definitively  identified.  Most  older 
persons  are  treated  for  emotional 
problems  with  psychotropic 
medication  prescribed  by  their 
general  practitioner.  While  drug 
treatment  has  proved  to  be  very 
beneficial  for  older  persons,  they  are 
at  greater  risk  than  younger  patients 
for  adverse  reactions  due  to  drug 


overdose  and  drug  interactions.  Also 
medication  side  effects  are  the 
primary  cause  for  certain  types  of 
dementias.  Both  of  these  dangers  are 
related  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  drugs  on  older  persons  and 
to  inadequate  prescribing  practices. 

Senile  dementia,  including 
Alzheimer's  disease,  is  a  frequent 
problem  for  older  persons.  Although 
Alzheimer's  disease  may  first  occur 
when  people  are  in  their  50s,  the 
rates  increase  dramatically  with  age 
and  are  in  excess  of  20  percent  for 
persons  over  80.  Presently,  there  is 
apparently  no  effective  medical 
treatment  for  the  mental 
impairment  of  senile  dementia, 
although  management  of  the 
behavioral  manifestations  is 
possible.  In  fact,  behavioral 
therapies  may  have  great  potential 
for  managing  a  number  of  late  life 
mental  disorders,  including  memory 
loss,  wandering  behavior, 
aggressiveness  and  depression. 

Concern  with  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  persons  brings  into 
question  the  role  of  nursing  homes 
in  mental  health  care.  It  is 
estimated  that  anywhere  from  30 
percent  to  85  percent  of  nursing 
home  residents  have  a  mental 
disability,  the  wide  estimates 
depending  on  whether  dementia  is 
considered  a  mental  illness.  Most 
nursing  homes,  however,  are  ill 
equipped  to  care  for  such  patients. 
Public  policy  is  just  beginning  to 
take  account  of  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  persons  and  more 
attention  to  this  problem  can  be 
expected  in  the  future. 

The  issue  of  shelter  for  older  people 
is  a  major  concern  in  any  policy 
analysis.  Over  70  percent  of  older 
persons  live  in  homes  they  own  — 
80  percent  of  them  own  homes 
without  a  mortgage.  The  remainder 
live  in  apartments,  public  housing 
units  and  about  five  percent  in 
institutional  settings.  Most  older 
persons  "age  in  place";  that  is,  they 
grow  old  in  the  home  in  which  they 
raised  their  children  or  occupied 
during  their  working  years,  and  will 
remain  in  their  own  homes  until 
they  die. 


Specialized  types  of  housing, 
however,  have  been  and  are  being 
developed  for  older  persons.  These 
types  fall  into  two  categories: 
housing  to  meet  the  reduced 
housing  needs  and  lifestyle  choices 
of  couples  and  single  individuals, 
and  housing  that  provides  a  setting 
to  meet  the  physical  and  mental 
decrements  that  affect  certain  older 
persons. 

The  first  category  includes:  new 
towns,  retirement  villages, 
retirement  subdivisions,  retirement 
residences,  subsidized  apartments, 
shared  housing  and,  in  some  cases, 
congregate  living  facilities. 
Subsidized  and  shared  housing  are 
aimed  in  part  at  solving  an  income 
problem  (e.g.,  affordable  housing). 
The  others  meet  the  social  needs  of 
elders  who  want  to  be  with  their 
peer  group.  The  second  category 
includes;  board  and  care  homes, 
congregate  living  facilities,  foster 
homes  and  continuing  or  life  care 
communities.  These  types  combine 
housing  with  a  medical/social 
service  package  of  varying  coverage. 
An  example  of  one  of  these  types  is 
the  Enriched  Housing  program  in 
New  York  State.  The  service 
package  includes  one  communal 
meal  a  day,  assistance  in  daily 
activities  such  as  shopping, 
transportation,  housekeeping, 
leisure  activities,  and  help  with 
emergencies  and  medical  care. 

In  addition  to  specialized  housing, 
there  are  the  residential  settings 
that  provide  long-term  care, 
including  skilled  nursing  homes, 
intermediate  care  facilities  and  long- 
term  hospitals  both  medical  and 
psychiatric.  The  challenge  facing 
public  policy  is  to  figure  out  the 
optimum  arrangement  of  services 
for  persons  aging  in  place  and  the 
type  and  amount  of  specialized 
housing  needed  to  provide  choices 
and  reduce  the  inappropriate  use  of 
long-term  care  facilities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elderly  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  single, 
one-dimensional  entity.  Therefore, 
public  policy  must  be  designed  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  older 
persons,  offering  them  and  their 
families  choices.  Many  types  of 


programs,  opportunities  and  options 
in  the  area  of  health,  housing, 
income  and  social  care  should  be 
developed,  keeping  in  view  the  older 
person's  values,  income,  family 
situation,  state  of  residence,  local 
health  delivery  systems  and  related 
factors.  Public  policy  will  need  to  be 
geared  to  insure  a  range  of  choices 
so  the  needs  of  this  varied 
population  can  be  met. 

People  who  will  become  65  between 
now  and  the  year  2040  are  alive 
today  and  being  influenced  by 
today's  events  as  they  plan  for  their 
future.  Any  great  achievements  in 
social  policy  for  older  persons  will 
take  place  by  the  informed  decision 
making  of  millions  of  individuals 
and  couples  rather  than  through  the 
master  plans  of  federal  or  state 
govemments.  Already,  for  example, 
we  see  groups  of  couples  purchasing 
small  apartment  homes  that  will 
become  their  version  of  congregate 
housing.  Others  are  making  serious 
efforts  to  assure  solid  retirement 
income  and  some  are  thinking  of 
long-term  care  insurance.  Individual 
decisions,  however,  are  aided  by 
public  policy  choices  that  must  be 
made  on  an  informed  basis  with  the 
public  interest  in  mind. 

While  social  policy  at  the 
national/state  level  is  important, 
the  fundamental  challenge  that  the 
growing  population  of  older  persons 
presents  to  all  of  us,  citizen  and 
professional  alike,  is  how  do  we 
maintain  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
older  persons.  Society's  attitudes 
toward  older  persons  swing  between 
denial  of  their  growing  dependency 
on  the  one  hand  to  over-protecting 
them  on  the  other. 

As  we  establish  more  ways  of 
helping  older  persons,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  develop  a  philosophy 
and  approach  that  enhances  their 
autonomy  and  decision  making  in  a 
situation  of  increasing  dependence 
on  others.  This  is  a  serious  social 
policy  issue  that  impacts  on 
individuals  —  you  and  me  —  and 
neither  one  of  us  is  getting  any 
younger.  ■ 
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The  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  War 

Seyom  Brown,  professor  of 
politics 

St.  Martin's  Press 

In  a  sustained  argument 
that  takes  the  reader  from 
an  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
violence  to  the  means  by 
which  they  might  be 
prevented  and  controlled, 
Brown  attempts  to  answer 
the  question:  how  can  the 
role  of  large-scale  violence 
in  human  society  be 
reduced?  He  draws  on  the 
literature  of  various  social 
science  disciplines  and 
pertinent  schools  of 
thought,  and  includes 
20th-century  examples 
ranging  from  World  War  I 
to  the  United  States 
invasion  of  Grenada.  Using 
insights  gained  from  these 
factors,  he  attempts  to 
locate  the  causes  of  war, 
the  conditions  of  peace  and 
the  escalation  of  military 
conflict  in  particular 
patterns  of  world  politics, 
balances  of  military  power 
and  styles  of  statecraft. 
Brown  proposes  both 
immediate  and  long-term 
approaches  to  the 
management  of 
international  conflict,  with 
special  attention  to  the 
overriding  imperative  of 
avoiding  nuclear  holocaust. 


Resisting  Novels:  Ideology 
&>  Fiction 

Leonard  J.  Davis,  assistant 
professor  of  English 

Methuen 

Drawing  on  a  wide  range 
of  novels  from  the  1 7th 
century  to  the  present,  and 
on  psychoanalysis  as  well 
as  literary  theorists,  this 
book  explores  how  fiction 
works  subliminally  to 
resist  change  and  to  detach 
the  reader  from  the  world 
of  lived  experience.  In  fact, 
the  author  notes  a  double 
resistance,  because  the 


novel  is  also  a  defensive 
structure  positioning 
itself  against  alienation, 
loneliness  and 
industrialization,  all 
the  dehumanizmg 
symptoms  of  modem  life. 
Instead  of  concentrating 
on  thematics,  a  more 
traditional  way  to  discuss 
ideology  in  novels,  Davis 
approaches  the  subject 
through  structural 
features  —  such  as 
location,  character, 
dialogue  and  plot  — 
examining  each  for  its 
effect  on  the  reader.  This 
strongly  argued  critique 
will  attract  readers 
concerned  with  issues  of 
pornography  and 
censorship,  political  novels 
and  the  effects  of  fiction 
on  the  defenses  of  the 
individual. 


The  Broken  Window: 
Beckett's  Dramatic 
Perspective 

Jane  Alison  Hale,  assistant 
professor  of  French  and 
comparative  literature 

Purdue  University  Press 

Hale  addresses  Beckett  in 
an  original  manner.  She  is 
the  first  critic  to  define 
Beckett's  theatrical 
techniques  in  terms  of  the 
notion  of  perspective  and 
to  link  them  to  similar 
innovations  in  the  plastic 
arts.  In  addition,  she  has 
exhaustively  elaborated 
Beckett's  premises  of 
indeterminacy,  the 
inevitability  of  perception 
and  the  breakdown  of  the 
subject/object  relationship. 
Hale  demonstrates  that 
Beckett  is  an  artist  rooted 
in  the  mainstream  of  20th- 
century  thought  and  aware 
of  all  of  the  significant 
artistic  and  intellectual 
changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  century. 


Modern  Political  Systems: 
Europe 

Roy  Macridis,  Lawrence  A. 
Wien  Professor  of 
International  Cooperation, 
editor 

Prentice-Hall 

In  this  sixth  edition 
textbook  for  the  American 
undergraduate,  the  authors 
place  politics  and 
government  institutions 
within  the  larger  system 
of  social  relations  — 
ideological,  social, 
historical,  international 
and  economic  settings. 
Governments  are  shown  as 
decision-making  agencies, 
making  policy  by  choosing 
from  a  variety  of  possible 
options.  The  authors  go  on 
to  identify  some  of  the 
recent  problems  that  all 
democracies  —  and  also 
communist  and 
totalitarian  regimes  —  face 
today:  the  multiplicity  and 
urgency  of  demands  upon 
governments;  the  pervasive 
crisis  of  authority  and 
legitimacy;  and  the 
necessity  of  developing  a 
coherent  economic  policy 
that  maintains  economic 
growth.  The  subject  matter 
and  style  would  engage 
any  reader  interested  in 
the  basics  of  foreign  affairs. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in 
American  Government: 
Personalities  and  Politics 

Peter  Well,  professor  of 
politics 

Little,  Brown  and 
Company 

This  sixth  edition 
illustrates  how  character 
and  personality  influence 
politics,  and  the  ways  in 
which  political  institutions 
and  processes  —  such  as 
the  presidency  and 
political  campaigning  — 
affect  the  personalities  and 
actions  of  those  who  are 
involved.  The  author 
analyzes  parties  and 
political  campaigning, 
interest  groups  and 
lobbyists,  the  media  and 
political  consultants,  the 


presidency.  Congress,  the 
courts  and  bureaucracy. 
Vignettes  of  famous 
pohticians,  pressure  group 
leaders,  journalists  and 
political  consultants, 
members  of  Congress, 
White  House  staffers  and 
presidential  advisers. 
Supreme  Court  justices 
and  top-level  bureaucrats 
also  enter  the  discussion. 
This  commentary  should 
attract  general  readers  who 
seek  insight  into  leading 
contenders  for  the 
upcoming  presidential 
nominations. 
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The  Nation  of  Nantucket: 
Society  and  Politics  in 
an  Early  American 
Commercial  Center,  1660- 
1H20 

Edward  Byers,  Ph.D.  '83 

Northeastern  University 
Press 

This  first  political  and 
social  history  of  Nantucket 
begins  with  the  life  of  the 
native  American 
inhabitants  and  the 
settlements  of  the  English, 
continuing  through  the 
turbulent  years  of  the 
American  Revolution  — 
when  the  whaling  industry 
was  in  jeopardy  — to  the 
renewed  prosperity  of  the 
early  1 9th  century.  Byers 
examines  the  interplay 
among  politics,  economics 
and  religious  culture, 
arguing  that  the  history  of 
Nantucket  reflects  a 
central  paradox  of 
American  history:  the 
persistence  of  elite  control 
amid  democratic  structures 
of  economic  and  political 
participation.  Family 
historians  will  be 
interested  in  the  influence 
of  Quakers  on  family 
relations  and  the  early 
adoption  of  family 
limitation  practices,  while 
economic  histonans  will 
enjoy  the  early  history  of 
whaling  and  the 
discussions  of  labor 
relations  and  capital 
investment. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Mixed  Blessings:  Intensive 
Care  for  Newborns 

Jeanne  Harley  Guillemin, 

Ph.D.  73,  and  Lynda  Lytle 
Holmstrom,  Ph.D.  70 

Oxford  University  Press 

By  focusing  on  the  social 
context  for  medical 
decision-making  in  the 
sensitive  area  of  nevifbom 
life,  these  two  medical 
sociologists  show  how  the 
world  of  neonatal  intensive 
care  has  grown  into  an 
often  controversial  hospital 
service.  The  book  explores 
the  diverse  experiences  and 
perspectives  of  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers 
and  parents  through 
first-hand  observations  by 
these  participants.  The 
authors  offer  policy 
recommendations  that 
address  the  social  and 
professional  problems 
associated  with  this  field 
of  medical  care,  as  the 
previous  limits  of  human 
life  are  continually 
challenged  and  extended. 


The  Cognitive 
Connection:  Thought  and 
Language  in  Man  and 
Machine 

Hovtrard  Levine  '83  and 

Howard  Rheingold 

Prentice  Hall  Press 

An  exploration  of  one  of 
mankind's  most  important 
ideas  —  the  notion  that 
humans  can  use  language, 
along  with  mathematics 
and  logic,  to  create  new 
knowledge,  this  history 
begins  with  prehistoric 
people.  It  ranges  from 
Aristotle's  syllogisms  to 
Turing's  machmes  —  and 
moves  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  authors  look  at 
the  interrelationship  of 
thought  and  language, 
explaining  computers  and 
the  programs  that  confol 
them  through  a  context 
that  everyone 


understands  —  natural 
language,  the  ordinary 
speech  of  human  beings. 
By  speculating  on  the 
future  interaction  of 
humans  with  machines, 
the  authors  conclude  that 
more  important 
developments  wait  on  the 
intellectual  horizon  as  the 
programming  languages  of 
the  future  foster  new  ideas 
about  the  world. 


Beyond  the  Veil:  Male- 
Female  Dynamics  in 
Modern  Muslim  Society 

Fatima  Mernissi,  Ph.D.  '74 

Indiana  University  Press 

In  this  expanded  and 
updated  edition  —  which 
includes  a  new 
introduction  on  Muslim 
women  and 

fundamentalism  —  Memissi 
explores  the  sexual 
dynamics  of  the  Muslim 
world,  studies  the 
disonenting  effects  of 
modem  life  on 
male-female  relations  and 
looks  at  the  male-female 
unit  as  a  basic  element  of 
the  structure  of  the 
Muslim  system.  She 
argues  that  the  present 
conservative  wave  against 
women  in  the  Muslim 
world  IS  a  defense  against 
profound  changes  in  sex 
roles  and  in  perceptions  of 
sexual  identity,  noting  that 
underlying  concepts  of 
female  sexuality  in 
Christian  and  Muslim 
traditions  are  very 
different.  Memissi  shows 
how  stncter  regulation  and 
control  of  women's 
sexuality  is  a  result  of 
Muslim  theorists'  views 
that  sexual  equality  is  a 
threat  to  civilized  society. 


Domestic  Tyranny:  The 
Making  of  American 
Social  Policy  against 
Family  Violence  from 
Colonial  Times  to  the 
Present 

Elizabeth  Fleck  '67,  MA. 
'73,  Ph.D.  '74 

Oxford  Umversity  Press 

Based  on  in-depth  research 
into  court  records, 
newspaper  accounts  and 
autobiographies,  this  first 
history  of  family  violence 
creates  a  broad  portrait  of 
Amenca's  attitudes  toward 
the  problem  over  time, 
considering  not  only  how 
the  issue  has  been  defined 
but  also  the  institutional 
and  legal  remedies 
reformers  have  devised  to 
respond  to  it.  Pleck 
investigates  the  reasons  for 
the  vanous  intensities  of 
societal  attention  to  the 
problem  from  the  Puritans 
of  New  England  —  who 
devised  a  cnminal  code  to 
punish  wife  beating  —  to 
Victonan  efforts  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  children,  to  the 
battered  women's 
movement  today.  She 
contends  that  an  unusual 
social  and  political 
atmosphere  stimulated 
concern,  rather  than  a 
change  in  the  nature  or 
incidence  of  family 
violence,  and  that  the  goal 
of  policies  throughout 
much  of  Amencan  history 
has  been  to  shore  up  the 
family  against  that  internal 
violence  and  to  reconcile 
victim  and  victimizer 
within  the  home. 


Robert  Abeles 

Aron  and  Imre  Tauber 
Professor  of  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular 
Pharmacology,  was 
awarded  the  1987 
Smissman-Bristol  Myers 
Award  in  Medicinal 
Chemistry  by  the 
Amencan  Chemistry 
Society  (ACS)  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  The  award  is 
presented  in  recognition  of 
"outstanding  impact  on  the 
practice  of  medicinal 
chemistry  by  exposition 
of  new  conceptual 
frameworks,  publications 
or  teachmg,"  according  to 
the  ACS. 

Jeffrey  Abramson 

associate  professor  of 
politics,  was  awarded  a 
Constitutional  Fellowship 
by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  continue 
his  work  on  a  book  that 
examines  the  political 
theory  of  the  jury  system. 

Gerald  S.  Bernstein 

associate  professor  of  fine 
arts,  was  invited  to  present 
a  paper,  "Synagogue  in 
American  Architecture," 
at  the  College  Art 
Association  meeting  in 
Boston.  He  also  spoke  on 
the  "Architecture  of 
Charles  Bulfinch"  for  the 
Boston  Society  of 
Architects,  and  gave  a 
senes  of  four  lectures  on 
"Boston  Architecture"  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  presented  a  paper  at  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House 
on  "The  Urban  Kiosk:  The 
Transformation  of  the 
English  Garden  Pavilion." 

Martin  Boykan 

Irving  Fine  Professor  of 
Music,  acted  as  the 
composer  in  residence 
at  the  composer's 
conference  at  Wellesley 
College  this  past  summer. 
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Jacques  Cohen 

Zayre/Feldberg  Professor  of 
Computer  Science, 
received  a  loint  research 
grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  its 
French  government 
counterpart,  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche 
Scientifique,  to  continue 
developing  a  new 
computer  language  called 
PROLOG.  He  and 
Timothy  Hickey, 
instructor  in  computer 
science,  received  another 
$35,660  grant  from  the 
National  Science 
Foundation  to  direct  a 
project  on  Computer 
Research  Equipment. 

Peter  Conrad 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  became  chair- 
elect  of  the  Medical 
Sociology  Section  of  the 
American  Sociological 
Association.  He  published 
"Who  Comes  to  Wellness 
Programs?  A  Preliminary 
Review"  in  the  Journal  of 
Occupational  Medicine 
and  "Wellness  in  the 
Workplace:  The  Potentials 
and  Pitfalls  of  Worksite 
Health  Promotion"  in  The 
Milbank  Quarterly. 

George  Cowgill 

professor  of  anthropology, 
received  a  fellowship  from 
the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  a 
project  on  "Mathematical 
Ideas  in  Archaeological 
Theory  and  Practice."  He 
presented  a  paper  on 
"Ideology  and  the 
Teotihuacan  State"  at  a 
seminar  on  ideology  and 
the  cultural  evolution  of 
civilizations,  held  at  the 
School  of  American 
Research  in  Santa  Fe. 

Lorraine  Daston 

Dibner  Associate  Professor 
in  the  History  of  Science, 
was  invited  to  present 
papers  at  the  Boston 
University  Colloquium  for 
the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  at  Stanford 
University  on  her  work  on 
probability  in  the 
Enlightenment.  She  will  be 
a  Fellow  at  the 
WissenschaftskoUeg  zu 
Berlin  next  year. 


Stanley  Deser 

Enid  and  Nathan  S.  Ancell 
Professor  of  Physics,  gave 
an  invited  lecture  at  the 
Second  Canadian 
Relativistic  Astrophysics 
Conference,  Toronto,  at 
the  Quantum  Gravity 
Symposium  of  USSR 
Academy  of  Science, 
Moscow,  and  at  the 
Quantum  Cosmology 
Conference,  Fermilab, 
Chicago. 

Karl  Eigsti 

adjunct  professor  of  scenic 
design,  designed  the  sets 
for  the  Huntington  Theatre 
Company's  production  of 
lumpers  by  Tom  Stoppard. 
He  has  also  received  a 
Dramalogue  Award  for  his 
work  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Theatre  Company. 

Judith  Eissenberg 

artist-in-residence  in  music 
and  violinist  in  the  Lydian 
String  Quartet,  codirected 
the  Music  from  Salem 
chamber  music  senes  in 
Salem,  New  York.  The 
festival  for  which 
Eissenberg  is  also 
cofounder  has  received 
grants  from  the  New  York 
State  Council  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Featured  artists  during  the 
three-week  season  were 
cofounder  Lila  Brown  of 
Vienna,  Austna;  Robert 
Levin;  members  of  the 
Lydian  String  Quartet;  and 
other  European  artists. 

Edward  Engelberg 
professor  of  comparative 
literature,  published  an 
essay,  "The  Displaced 
Cathedral  in  Flaubert, 
James,  Lawrence  and 
Kafka,"  in  Arcadia: 
Zeitschrift  fur 
Vergleichende 
Literaturwissenshaft. 

Gerald  D.  Fasman 

Louis  and  Bessie 
Roserifield  Professor  of 
Biochemistry,  was  named 
chairman  of  the 
Biophysical  Society's 
Committee  on 
International  Freedom  and 
Human  Rights.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Academia 
Sinica  of  Sciences, 
Biophysics  Institute, 


Beijing,  China,  he  lectured 
and  toured  in  nine  Chinese 
cities,  where  he  spoke  on 
"The  Utility  of  the 
Prediction  of  Protein 
Secondary  Structure  as 
Applied  to  Biological 
Problems"  and  on  "Linear 
and  Cyclic  B-Turns." 

Lawrence  H.  Fuchs 

Meyer  and  Walter  Jaife 
Professor  in  American 
Civilization  and  Politics, 
received  a  grant  from  the 
Sloan  Foundation  to 
purchase  the  video  tapes  of 
the  congressional  debates 
on  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986.  He  previously 
received  a  grant  to 
purchase  the  video  tapes  of 
the  congressional  debate 
on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  in  1984-85.  Fuchs 
spoke  to  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  on 
Immigration  and 
participated  in  a  series  of 
seminars  sponsored  by  the 
Lehrman  Institute  on 
Immigration  and  Farm 
Policy.  He  prepared  and  led 
a  training  session  for 
managers  and  business 
men  and  women  from  the 
People's  Republic  of 
China,  "Living  and 
Working  in  American 
Culture  and  Society," 
under  the  auspices  of 
General  Electnc.  His 
article,  "Not  Regicide  but 
a  Commitment  to 
Legality,"  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Chandler  Fulton 

professor  of  biology,  spoke 
at  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  on  "Flagellar 
Calmodulin  and  Tubulin 
in  Naegleria:  Synthesis, 
Structure  and  Regulation." 
He  also  delivered  a 
keynote  address  entitled 
"Evolution  Then,  Tubulin 
Now:  What  Can  We  Learn 
about  One  from  the 
Other?"  at  the  Spring 
Conference  of  the  Boston 
Area  Cell  Motility  Group 
at  Harvard  University. 

Martin  Gibbs 

Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude 
Burg  Professor  in  Life 
Sciences,  organized  a 
Hungarian-USA  Binational 
Symposium  on 


Photosynthesis,  which 
took  place  in  Szeged, 
Hungary,  and  at  Salve 
Regina  College. 

Jack  S.  Goldstein 

professor  of  astrophysics, 
was  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National 
Science  Resource  Center 
(NSRC).  The  NSRC  is 
a  new  institution 
established  jointly  by 
the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  science 
and  mathematics  teaching 
in  the  nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Ruth  Gollan 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
and  director,  Hebrew 
Language  Program,  chaired 
the  1987  International 
Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professors 
of  Hebrew  (NAPH)  held  at 
Brandeis  this  summer.  She 
has  also  been  certified  as 
an  oral  proficiency  tester 
in  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL)  and  began 
work  with  the  American 
Council  on  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages 
(ACTFL)  on  the 
development  of  an  oral 
proficiency  test  for 
Hebrew. 

Michael  J.  Henchman 

professor  of  chemistry, 
received  a  Fulbright  grant 
to  lecture  on  chemical 
physics,  physical 
chemistry  and  physical- 
organic  chemistry  and  do 
research  in  the  field  of 
gaseous  electronics  at 
Austna's  University  of 
Innsbruck. 

James  Hendrickson 

professor  of  chemistry, 
received  a  $45,000  grant 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  for  a  project  titled 
"SYNGEN/SYNOUT." 
SYNGEN/SYNOUT  is  a 
pair  of  programs  designed 
to  show  chemists  the  best 
way  to  synthesize  any 
organic  compound. 
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James  T.  Kloppenberg 

associate  professor  of 
history,  was  awarded  the 
Merle  Curti  Award  in 
Intellectual  History  for  his 
book,  Uncertain  Victory: 
Social  Democracy  and 
Progressivism  in  European 
Thought,  1870-1920. 

Marj^ie  Lachman 

associate  professor  of 
psychology,  received  a 
$43,270  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  on 
Aging  to  direct  a  project 
titled  "The  Course  of 
Personal  Control  in  Later 
Life." 

Richard  Lansing 
associate  professor  of 
Italian  and  comparative 
literature,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Dante  Society  of  America 
and  appointed  an  associate 
editor  of  the  society's 
annual  publication,  Dante 
Studies.  His  article, 
"Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
and  the  Homeric  Model," 
appeared  in  Comparative 
Literature  Studies. 

Kevin  S.  Larsen 
assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  and  comparative 
hterature,  presented  two 
papers,  "San  Manuel, 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  and 
Other  'Picaresque  Saints'  " 
and  "The  Literary 
Background  of  Dolores 
Ibarruri's  El  unico  camino 
and  Me  fait  aha  Espana"  at 
the  Kentucky  Foreign 
Language  Conference.  His 
article,  "Virgilian 
Resonances  in  La  madre 
naturaleza,"  was 
published  in  Hispania. 

Norman  E.  Levine 

associate  professor  of 
physical  education, 
lectured  at  New  York  State 
Coach's  Clinic  on  "The 
Use  of  Longer  Intervals  in 
Training  for  Cross  Country 
and  Track,"  and  was 
named  referee  of  NCAA 
Division  III  National 
Championships  at 
Chicago. 


|ohn  Lisman 

professor  of  biology, 
wrote  an  article,  "Cyclic 
CMP  Is  involved  in  the 
Excitation  of  Invertebrate 
Photoreceptors,"  which 
appeared  in  Nature 
magazine.  He  also  received 
a  $20,000  grant  from 
the  National  Science 
Foimdation  for  a  project 
titled  "Light-Activated 
Channels  in  Limulus 
Photoreceptors." 

Robert  L.  Marshall 

Louis,  Frances  and  leffrey 
Sachar  Professor  of  Music, 
presented  papers  at  two 
New  England  conferences: 

"Don  Giovanni  in  the 
Movies, "  as  part  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  first  performance  of 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni 
held  at  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  ME,  and 

"Sonority  and  Structure  in 
Beethoven's  Middle-Penod 
Piano  Sonatas,"  as  part  of 
the  symposium  on 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven: 
The  Piano  Music  of  the 
Middle  Period,"  sponsored 
by  the  Westfield  Center  for 
Early  Keyboard  Studies, 
Westfield,  MA.  He  was 
selected  for  honorary 
membership  in  the 
Riemenschneider  Bach 
Institute  of 

Baldwin-Wallace  College, 
Berea,  OH,  to  recognize  his 
many  contributions  to 
Baroque  music. 

Leslie  McArthur 

professor  of  psychology, 
was  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
"distmguished  peer"  on  the 
New  York  State  Regents 
Doctoral  Evaluation 
Project.  She  received  a 
$94,400  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  a  project 
on  "Psychosocial  Effects  of 
Vanations  in  Facial 
Maturity." 

Christopher  Miller 

professor  of  biochemistry, 
received  a  $54,540 
grant  from  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association 
for  a  project  on 
"Specific  Inhibitor  of 
Calcium-Activated 
Potassium  Channels  of 
Skeletal  Muscle." 


Michael  Newman 

assistant  professor  of 
biochemistry,  won  a  Junior 
Faculty  Research  Award 
of  $90,500  h-om  the 
American  Cancer  Society 
to  continue  his  teaching 
and  research. 

Alfred  Nisonoff 

professor  of  biology  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Research  Center, 
received  a  $65,025  grant 
from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human 
Services  to  direct  a  project 
on  "Idiotypic  Analysis  of 
the  Antibody  Repertoire." 

lames  Olesen 

associate  professor  of 
music,  acted  as  guest 
conductor  at  the  1987 
New  Hampshire  All 
State  Music  Festival  and 
the  Emmanuel  Church 
Bach  Cantata  Series.  He 
was  guest  adjudicator 
at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Piano 
Division  and  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory 
Youth  Symphony  Concerto 
Competition. 

Jessie  Ann  Owens 

dean  of  the  college  and 
associate  professor  of 
music,  was  a  panel 
member  and  chaired  a 
session  at  the  Princeton 
University  Colloquium, 
"Tonal  Coherence  in 
Prerenal  Polyphony." 

Peter  A.  Petri 

associate  professor  of 
economics,  presented 
several  papers:  "Looking 
Beyond  Current 
Imbalances:  World 
Capital  and  Trade  Flows 
in  the  Intermediate  Term" 
at  the  First  U.S. -Japan 
Symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and 
Industry  in  Japan;  "Korea, 
Japan  and  U.S. -Korean 
Economic  Relations"  at 
a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the 
Congressional  Research 
Service  in  Washington, 
DC;  and  "The 
Macroeconomics  of 


Successful  Development: 
What  Are  the  Lessons?" 
at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research's 
annual  macroeconomics 
conference  in  Cambridge, 
MA. 

Mary  Ruth  Ray 
artist-in-residence  in  music 
and  violist  of  the  Lydian 
String  Quartet,  was  heard 
as  a  featured  guest  of  the 
Sylvan  Woodwind  Quintet 
in  Weill  Hall  (formerly 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall|. 
Along  with  her  quartet 
work,  she  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Apple  Hill 
Center  for  Chamber  Music 
giving  masterclasses  in 
chamber  music  and  the 
viola. 

Jehuda  Reinharz 

director  of  the  Tauber 
Institute  for  the  Study  of 
European  Jewry  and 
Richard  Koret  Professor 
of  Modem  Jewish  History, 
delivered  the  following 
papers:  "The  Historical 
Ongins  of  the  State  of 
Israel"  at  the  Middle 
East  Studies  Association; 

"Zionists  and  Jewish 
Liberals  in 
German-Speaking 
Lands"  at  an  international 
conference  organized  by 
the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Jewry  in 
Jerusalem  on  "Zionism 
and  Its  Opponents";  and 

"Liberal  and  Zionist  Leaders 
in  Europe  before  World 
War  11"  at  the  Harvard 
College  Library 
symposium,  "Jewish 
Leadership  in  Modem 
Times."  He  was  appointed 
associate  editor  for  the 
second,  revised  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  of 
Zionism  and  Israel. 
responsible  for  the  section 
on  German  Zionism.  He 
edited  Living  with 
Antisemitism:  Modern 
fewish  Responses,  a 
volume  in  the  Tauber 
Institute  series  published 
by  the  University  Press  of 
New  England.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Holocaust,  which 
will  be  published 
simultaneously  by 
Macmillan  and  Sifriat 
Poalun. 
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Shulainit  Reinharz 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  received  a 
Sachar  Faculty 
International  Research 
Grant  to  study  aging  on 
the  kibbutz  while  on  her 
1987-88  sabbatical,  during 
which  she  will  also  serve 
as  a  research  scholar  at  the 
Brookdale  Institute  of 
Gerontology  at  Hebrew 
University,  Jerusalem. 
Her  article,  "The 
Embeddedness  of  Age: 
Toward  a  Social  Control 
Perspective,"  was 
published  in  the  fournal  of 
Aging  Studies. 

Nicholas  Rodis 

professor  of  physical 
education,  was  inducted 
into  the  order  of  AHEPA 
Hellenic  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  New  Orleans. 
This  award  of  merit  is  in 
recognition  of  outstanding 
athletic  achievement. 

Michael  Rosbash 

professor  of  biology, 
published  an  article 
entitled  "Efficient 
Trans-Splicing  of  a 
Yeast  Mitochondrial  RNA 
Group  II  Intron  Implicates 
a  Strong  5'  Exon-Intron 
Interaction"  in  Science 
Magazine,  and  also  an 
article  on  "Electrophoresis 
of  Ribonucleoproteins 
Reveals  an  Ordered 
Assembly  Pathway  of 
Yeast  Splicing  Complexes" 
in  Nature. 

Myron  Rosenblum 

Charles  A.  Breskin 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 
received  a  Fulbright 
Research  Fellowship  for 
1987-1988.  He  plans  to 
travel  and  lecture  and  will 
spend  time  in  Jerusalem 
writing  a  book  on 
"Organoiron  Complexes  in 
Organic  Synthesis."  He 
was  also  invited  to  speak 
at  the  Gordon  Research 
Conference  on 
Organometallic  Chemistry 
at  Salve  Regina  College. 


George  W.  Ross 

Morris  Hillquit  Professor 
of  Labor  and  Social 
Thought,  presented 
lectures  at  the  Conseil 
National  de  la  Recherche 
Scientifique  in  Paris, 
France,  at  the  Harvard 
University  Center  for 
European  Studies,  at  the 
New  York  University 
Institute  for  French  Studies 
and  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  also 
invited  to  be  a  scholar  in 
residence  at  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation 
Study  Center,  Villa 
Serbelloni,  Bellaggio,  Italy. 

Robert  Schleif 

professor  of  biochemistry, 
published  an  article  in 
Nature  entitled  "Feeling 
for  the  Bumps,"  an  article 
written  for  the  lay-person 
about  how  proteins 
recognize  specific  DNA 
sequences. 

Stephen  A.  Schuker 

professor  of  history, 
received  a  $60,000  John 
D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation 
Fellowship  through  its 
International  Peace  and 
Security  program  to 
complete  his  book.  Watch 
on  the  Rhine:  The 
Rhineland  and  the 
Security  of  the  West, 
1914-1936. 

Gerald  Schwarz 

professor  of  mathematics, 
received  a  $27,000  grant 
from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to 
direct  a  project  titled 
"Mathematical  Sciences: 
Invanant  Theory  and 
Algebraic  Groups." 

Nancy  Scott 

associate  professor  of  fine 
arts,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  Swiss-Italian 
19th-century  sculptor 
Vincenzo  Vela  and  "U 
Vensmo  del  Risorgimento" 
at  the  Swiss  Institute  for 
Art  History  in  Zurich.  The 
talk  coincided  with  the 
reopening  of  the  Museo 
Vela  in  Ligometto, 
Switzerland,  with  a  new 
gallery  devoted  to  the 
sculptor's  drawings  and 
clay  and  plaster  sketches 


for  monumental  sculpture. 
Her  published  research  on 
Vela  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  museum's  new 
installation. 

Erik  Seising 

assistant  professor  of 
biology  and  Rosenstiel 
Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center,  received 
a  $74,550  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious 
Disease  to  direct  a  project 
on  "Immunity  in 
Transgenic  Mice." 

Susan  L.  Shevitz 

lecturer  in  Jewish 
Education,  presented  a 
paper  on  "The 
Relationship  between 
Research  Findings  and 
Policy  Decisions"  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Jewish 
Education  Research 
Network  held  at  the 
University  of  Judaism  at 
Hebrew  Union  College  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Barry  Snider 

professor  of  chemistry, 
wTote  an  article  on 

'EtAICll-Catalyzed 
Reactions  to  Alkenes  with 
Electrophilic 
Cyclopropanes:  A  New 
Cyclopentane  Annelation 
Reaction,"  which  appeared 
in  the  fournal  of  Organic 
Chemistry.  He  also 
published  an  article  on 

'Preparation  of  Unsaturated 
Chloro  Acids  and 
Intramolecular  [2  +  2| 
Cycloadditions  of  the 
Chloroketenes  Denved 
from  Them"  in  the  fournal 
of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Douglas  ).  Stewart 

professor  of  classical  and 
oriental  studies,  lectured 
on  "The  War  of  the 
Wardrobes:  Euripides' 
Bacchae  and  Aristophanes' 
Frogs"  in  the  Adelphi 
University  Distinguished 
Humanities  Series. 


Andrew  G.  Szent-Gyorgyi 

professor  of  biology, 
received  $184,496  for  the 
first  year  of  a  five-year 
grant  with  merit  status 
from  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthntis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  in  order  to 
direct  a  project  on 
"Regulation  in  Stnated, 
Smooth  and  Cardiac 
Muscles."  He  has  also 
received  a  Senior  U.S. 
Scientist  Award  from  the 
Humboldt  Foundation  and 
spent  seven  months  at  the 
biophysics  department  of 
the  Max  Planck  Institute 
of  Medical  Research  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Gloria  Waite 

assistant  professor  of 
African  and  Afro- American 
Studies,  published 

"Linguistic  Perspectives  on 
the  Early  History  of 
Southern  Tanzania"  (with 
C.  Ehret)  in  Tanzania 
Notes  and  Records  and 

"Public  Health  in 
Pre-Colonial  East-Central 
Africa"  in  Social  Science 
and  Medicine. 

Kalpana  White 

associate  professor  of 
biology,  received  a  $67,000 
grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  direct  a  project 
entitled  "Drosophila 
Neural  Development  Role 
of  Biogenic  Amines." 

Stephen  J.  Whitfield 

Max  Richter  Professor  of 
Amencan  Civilization, 
published  several  articles: 
one  on  the  Shaw  Memorial 
on  Boston  Common  in  the 
New  England  Quarterly-, 

"Hannah  Arendt  and 
Apocalypse"  in  Michigan 
Quarterly  Review/; 

"Jewish  History  and 
the  Torment  of 
Totalitarianism"  in 
fudaism;  and  "The  End  of 
Jewish  History"  in  a 
festschrift  in  honor  of  the 
Israeli  historian  Yehoshua 
Arieli  entitled  Religion, 
Ideology  and  Nationalism 
in  Europe  and  America. 
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Michael  Wormington 

assistant  professor  of 
biochemistry  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Researcfi  Center, 
received  a  $171,000  grant 
from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human 
Services'  Division  of 
Research  Resources  for  a 
project  entitled  "Facility 
for  Polypeptide  and  DNA 
Technology." 

Moira  Yip 

assistant  professor  of 
cognitive  science,  gave  a 
series  of  invited  lectures  at 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  en  Sciences 
Sociales  in  Pans  on  the 
linguistics  of  East  Asian 
languages.  She  also  gave  an 
invited  talk  at  MIT 
entitled  "Edge-In, 
Association,  and  Contour 
Segments,"  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved  in 
Chinese  tone  phonology 
and  semantic  morphology. 
A  paper  on  "English  Vowel 
Epenthesis"  will  appear  in 
Natural  Language  and 
Linguistic  Theory,  and  a 
paper  written  with  Ray 
)ackendoff,  professor  of 
linguistics,  and  Joan 
Maling,  associate  professor 
of  linguistics,  entitled 
"Case  in  Tiers,"  will  appear 
in  Language. 

Hainy  Zohn 

professor  of  German,  was 
nominated  by  the 
American  Translators 
Association  for  the 
Nathorst  Prize,  awarded  by 
the  Federation 
Internationale  des 
Traducteurs.  He  is  the 
author  of  eight  articles 
included  in  BlackweU's 
Companion  to  Jewish 
Culture. 


Staff 

Albert  Axelrad 

chaplain  and  director  of 
Brandeis'  B'nai  B'nth  Hillel 
Foundation,  announced  a 
$40,000  grant  to  Hillel 
from  the  S.H.  and  Helen 
Scheuer  Family 
Foundation  for  the  Unity 
Project.  The  purpose  of  the 
Unity  Project  is  to  bridge 
the  gaps  between  diverse 
Jewish  groups  on  campus 
and  to  involve  unaffiliated 
Jews  in  discussions  of 
issues  within  the  Jewish 
commumty. 

William  Crown 

lecturer  and  senior 
research  associate  at  the 
Heller  School,  received  a 
$48,000  grant  from  the 
AARP  Andrus  Foundation 
to  direct  a  project  titled 
'Beyond  Retirement: 
Charactenstics  of  Older 
Workers  and  the 
Implications  for 
Employment  Pohcy." 

Jay  Greenberg 

lecturer  and  senior 
research  associate  at  the 
Heller  School,  pubhshed 
his  article  on  "Long-Term 
Care  Insurance:  How  Will 
It  Sell?"  in  Business  and 
Health  magazine.  He  also 
received  a  $50,000  grant  to 
direct  a  project  identifying 
key  management  issues  in 
social  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  a 
$448,000  grant  for  a 
project  titled  "Program 
for  Hospital  Initiatives  in 
Long-Term  Care, "  both 
given  by  the  Robert  Wood 
Foundation. 

Andrew  Hahn 

lecturer  and  research 
associate  at  the  Heller 
School,  received  a 
$170,000  grant  from  the 
Edna  McConnell  Clark 
Foundation  to  assess 
work/education 
partnership  projects  in 
the  U.S.  He  is  also  a 
coprincipal  in  a  $250,000 
grant  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to 
Amencan  youth 
employment  programs.  He 


has  also  had  a  book 
published  by  the  Institute 
for  Educational  Leadership 
titled  Dropouts  in 
America:  Enough  is 
Known  for  Action. 

Mary  Henderson 

adjunct  lecturer,  and 
Stanley  Wallack,  lecturer 
and  senior  research 
associate,  both  at  the 
Heller  School,  wrote  an 
article  on  "Evaluating  Case 
Management  for 
Catastrophic  Illness," 
which  appeared  in 
Business  and  Health 
magazine. 

Robert  Lerman 

senior  research  associate  at 
the  Heller  School,  received 
a  $155,185  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  a 
project  entitled  "Study  of 
Research  on  Welfare 
Dependency." 

Walter  Leutz 

senior  research  associate  at 
the  Heller  School,  received 
a  $355,370  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Foundation 
for  a  project  on  key 
management  problems  of 
social  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

Sanford  Lottor 

director  of  continuing 
studies  and  codirector  of 
the  Humanities  and 
Professions  program, 
presented  a  lecture  at  the 
National  Conference  of  the 
National  University 
Continuing  Education 
Association  in  Kansas 
City.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the 
Amencan  Association  of 
University  Administrators. 


Brenda  Marder 

director  of  publications 
and  editor  of  the  Brandeis 
Review,  announced  that 
the  publications  office  won 
four  prestigious  awards  in 
the  annual  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education  (CASE) 
recogmtion  award  program. 
The  25th  Anniversary 
Rose  Art  Museum  catalog 
won  in  two  categories:  a 
gold  medal  in  Special 
Program  Publications  and  a 
bronze  in  Book  Publishing. 
Carl  Belz,  adjunct 
professor  of  fine  arts  and 
director.  Rose  Art 
Museum,  and  Susan 
Stoops,  curator.  Rose  Art 
Museum,  were  cited  for 
their  research  and  writing 
contribution,  and  Darlene 
Ferreira,  art  director, 
publications,  was 
recogmzed  for  excellence 
in  design.  The  Brandeis 
Review  also  won  bronzes 
in  two  categones:  Covers 
and  Nameplate  Design  (for 
the  covers  of  the  "Exile 
and  Immigration, " 
"Childhood"  and  "Jewish 
Dimensions"  issues),  and 
Penodical  Wnting 
Excellence.  Marder;  David 
Murray,  assistant  professor 
of  anthropology;  and 
alumni  Nicolas  Wey  '86, 
Pranay  Gupte  '70  and 
Patrice  Some,  M.A.  '83, 
were  recognized  for  their 
wnting  in  the  latter 
category. 

Feneira  was  also  invited, 
as  a  leading  figure  in  the 
graphic  design  field,  to 
serve  as  a  luror  for  the 
17th  Annual  Pubhcation 
Design  Competition  in 
New  York,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Museum 
Association  in  conjunction 
with  the  Amencan 
Federation  of  Arts.  She 
will  be  lomed  in  this  honor 
with  two  other  selected 
jurors,  one  from  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and 
the  other  from  the 
Whitney  Museum. 
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Alumni 


Reunion 


The  first  graduating  Class  of  1952 
celebrated  its  35th  reunion — along 
with  the  Classes  of  1957,  1962,  1967, 
1972,  1977,  1982,  friends  and 
family — during  Brandeis  University's 
36th  Commencement  weekend.  With 
programmed  events  ranging  from 
dinners,  dances,  panel  discussions  and 
receptions,  alumni  found  many 
opportunities  for  conversation,  for 
sharing  old  memories  or  for  just 
having  fun. 


On  the  occasion  of  their  35th  reunion, 
members  of  the  Class  of  1952  surround 
Chancellor  Emeritus  Abram  L.  Sachar 
and  his  wife  Thelma. 
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t^Lunmcnctment  '87  speaker  Walter 
Cronkite,  former  CBS  anchorman,  regales 
alumna  Esther  Kartiganer  '59,  senior 
editor  for  60  Minutes,  and  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  Solarz  '62  (D-NY)  at  the 
Alumni  Commencement  Brunch. 


Evelyn  White  Tate  77,  one  of  the 
coordinators  of  the  Third  World 
Reunion — which  will  take  place  during 
Homecoming  Weekend.  October  16-18 
— dances  with  husband  Donald  at  the 
Reunion  Gala.  Saturday  night,  at  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Robw  Sherman  '83,  president  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  her  father  Malcolm 
Sherman,  University  trustee,  enjoyed 
each  other's  company  at  the  Saturday 
night  Fellows'  Commencement  Dinner. 


Trustee  Gustav  Rui,i.-<  ncH,   52  greets 
Tani  Glazer  Sackler  '57,  founding 
president  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
newly  elected  alumni  term  Trustee 
Charlie  Napoli  '58  at  the  Reunion  Gala. 
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Commencement  '87 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
family,  friends,  alumm  and  the 
University's  inner  family  gathered 
together  under  blue  skies  and  sizzling 
temperatures  to  celebrate  Brandeis'  36th 
Commencement.  Staff  and  faculty  who 
had  witnessed  years  of  commencement 
ceremonies  agreed  this  one  rang  with  a 
special  spirit  of  jubilation  and  optimism. 
If  one  theme  dominated  the  oratory, 
change  seemed  to  be  the  leitmotif. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Leonard  L.  Farber  welcomed  the 
audience  with  the  news  that  the 
Trustees  had  voted  the  previous  day  to 
divest  of  all  stock  in  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa — except  those 
providing  medical  goods,  humanitarian 
services  or  simply  reporting  the 
news — concluding  14  years  of 
deliberations  on  the  subject.  Senior  class 
speaker  Brian  Ash  '87  urged  his 
classmates  to  realize  that  "change  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  something  to  be 
expected,  that  it  is  what  makes  us  the 
grownups  we  once  wished  we  would 
be."  President  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
continued  the  theme,  charging  the 
graduates  to  "be  comfortable  with 
change  ...  to  see  change  coming,  to 


Vanessa  Newman  '87  and  Bernard 
Shuster  '87  look  forward  to  bright 
futures  as  Brandeis  graduates. 


meet  the  challenges  of  change  and  to  be 
among  the  leaders  of  positive  change." 
And  veteran  broadcast  newsman  Walter 
Cronkite  spoke  of  "a  great  plunging 
nver  of  change,  unlike  anything  history 
has  encountered  before  ...  a  social  and 
political  and  economic  evolution, 
coming  with  such  explosive  suddenness 
as  to  have  the  character  of  revolution." 
He  challenged  those  present  "to  hear 
the  music  of  America  singing  ...  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  renewmg  the 
revolution  that  produced  the 
Constitution  .  .  .  and  to  reserve  a  place 
for  freedom  in  this  planet's  future." 


Stephen  /.  Whitfield.  Max  Richter 
Professor  of  American  Civilization,  m  a 
flowing  commentary  of  insight  and  wit. 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Fellows'  Commencement  Dinner. 


Honorary  degree  recipients  Walter 
Cronkite,  Art  Buchwald,  Felix  Rohatyn 
and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 


Saying  thanks  to  the  Trustees  for  their 
divestment  vote  and  bidding  farewell 
were  among  the  sentiments  creatively 
expressed  on  graduates'  mortarboards. 
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Profile 


Fernando  Torres-Gil: 

A  Busy  Sojourn  in  the  Capital 

The  excellent  reputation  of  the  Heller 
School  at  Brandeis  and  the  opportunity 
to  coordinate  the  New  England  grape 
boycott  proved  an  irresistible 
combination  to  Fernando  Torres-Gil 
(MSW  72,  PhD  76)  in  1970  —  he 
decided  to  come  to  Brandeis  and  hasn't 
regretted  his  decision  since. 

Bom  in  Salinas,  California,  to  a  family 
of  migrant  farmworkers,  Torres-Gil  had 
never  ventured  East  —  having  earned 
his  B.A.  in  political  science  at  San  Jose 
State  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors  —  imtil  he  came 
to  graduate  school.  He  wanted  to  be 
certam  that  his  new  academic  home 
would  prove  an  accepting  one;  his 
mstincts  and  research  proved  sound. 
"The  Jewish  tradition  and  culture,"  he 
says,  "are  akin  to  Mexican  culture  in  so 
many  ways  that  I  soon  found  a 
comfortable  niche  at  Brandeis." 

Now  a  staff  director  at  the  United  States 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Torres-Gil  credits  Brandeis  with  having 
made  a  significant  professional  impact 
on  him.  He  fully  expected  to  parlay 
coordination  of  the  New  England  grape 
boycott  into  a  leadership  position  with 
the  United  Farm  Workers  (UFW)  in  his 
native  California.  His  identification 
with  and  interest  in  the  Latino 
population  of  the  United  States  remains, 
but  his  experience  at  Brandeis  taught 
him  that  he  could  help  his  people  even 
more  by  assummg  an  urban  instead  of 
rural  focus.  Indeed,  a  rural  view^ioint  in 
California  had  been  appropriate  while 
he  was  engaged  in  UFW  activities,  but 
the  steady  migration  of  Latinos  to  the 
cities  and  a  broader  perspective, 
formulated  while  at  the  Heller  School, 
steered  him  instead  in  the  direction  of 
gerontology. 

"After  all,  when  you  consider  that  our 
elderly  population  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate  as  we  'baby  boomers'  age, 
pressing  issues  for  the  aging  and  elderly 
will  increase  in  magnitude  too.  I  want 
to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  very 
important  changes  necessitated  by  these 
trends." 

Several  Brandeis  professors  played  major 
roles  in  helping  Torres-Gil  chart  what 
was  to  become  his  present  professional 
course.  He  credits  Professor  Jim  Schultz 
with  the  switch  to  gerontology. 
Professor  Robert  Binstock  —  now  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  —  served  as  chairman 


of  Torres-Gil's  dissertation  on  the 
politics  of  aging.  And  Professor  Norm 
Kurtz,  associate  dean  at  the  Heller 
School,  "taught  me  the  importance  of 
research  and  the  ability  to  be  undeterred 
by  statistics."  As  an  immigration  reform 
expert.  Professor  of  American  Studies 
Larry  Fuchs  "also  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  on  me." 

Torres-Gil  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  staff  director  two  years  ago 
by  Congressman  Edward  R.  Roybal  (D- 
CA),  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  The  appointment 
required  that  the  Heller  graduate  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as 
associate  professor  of  gerontology  and 
pubhc  administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  (USC)  to 
administer  the  activities  of  the  largest 
committee,  with  65  members,  in  the 
Congress.  The  committee  is  charged 
with  overseeing  programs  for  older 
persons  and  leadership  on  legislation 
affecting  the  elderly. 

The  single,  most  pressing  issue  facing 
the  elderly  during  Torres-Gil's  tenure  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  been  health  care  and  its 
myriad  ramifications.  As  committee 
staff  director,  Torres-Gil  bemoans  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  yet  to  embrace  a 
comprehensive  health  care  plan,  but  he 
is  heartened  by  what  he  expects  to  be 
the  imminent  passage  of  a  catastrophic 
coverage  bill  that  includes  a  prescription 
drug  provision.  He  notes  that  his 
chairman.  Congressman  Edward  Roybal 
(D-CA|,  and  his  colleagues  have  had  to 
adopt  an  incremental  approach  to  assure 
passage  of  this  bill,  citing  the  large 
federal  deficit  as  a  major  stumbling 
block  to  success.  The  1988  presidential 
election,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  an 
impetus  to  passage. 

When  asked  what  his  forecast  for  Social 
Security  is,  he  explains,  "Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  Social  Security  is  in  very 
good  shape,  at  least  until  the  year  2020. 
The  program  is  financially  solvent  and 
is  accruing  surpluses."  But  after  2020, 
and  unlike  today  when  approximately 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  elderly  survive 
primarily  on  Social  Security  payments, 
these  payments  will  no  longer  be  the 
principal  source  of  income  for  the 
elderly.  This  will  be  complicated  by  the 


fact  that  younger  people  expect  a  great 
deal  more  out  of  life  than  what  Social 
Security  can  provide. 

The  key,  says  Torres-Gil,  is  to  create 
other  more  beneficial  investments  and 
programs  to  assure  a  healthy  and 
comfortable  future  for  the  aging.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  attempts  to  do  so  are 
the  source  of  his  greatest  frustration  in 
working  with  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

"1  have  a  very  real  fear  that  we  may  not 
be  responding  quickly  enough  to  the 
exigencies  of  today.  We  have  a  window 
of  opportunity  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
to  do  so,  but  far  too  much  of  our  time 
has  been  spent  in  reinstating  and 
reinforcing  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  elderly  that  are  constantly  being 
chipped  away  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  This  kind  of 
backtracking  is  a  major  impediment  to 
insuring  that  the  health  of  Social 
Security  and  other  programs  created  to 
assist  the  elderly  remains  good  beyond 
the  year  2020.  I  call  it  the  'Volcano 
Theory  of  Politics' — as  the  pressures  of 
demographic  change  and  changes  of 
lifestyle  build,  dictating  the  need  for 
new  approaches,  the  Reagan 
administration  keeps  putting  concrete  at 
the  top  of  the  cone.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
whole  thing  will  erupt." 

For  Torres-Gil  and  many  of  his 
colleagues,  "it's  a  question  of  faith." 
Today's  elderly  are  a  politically 
influential  group  who  routinely  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  and  whose 
organizations  are  very  effective  at 
lobbying.  Representative  Claude  Pepper 
(D-FL)  joins  Representative  Edward 
Roybal  and  others  in  being  an  effective 
and  staunch  spokesman  for  the  elderly 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  power  wielded  by 
today's  elderly  will  only  increase  for 
tomorrow's  elderly.  "The  baby  boomers 
will  acquire  even  more  political 
efficacy,  partly  because  they  have  had 
such  a  long  history  of  activism.  Their 
clout  cannot  be  ignored.  And  they  will 
not  leave  their  children  and 
grandchildren  out  on  a  limb,"  Torres- 
Gil  contends. 

In  his  work  for  the  aging  the  Heller 
alumnus  crisscrosses  the  country.  Prior 
to  assuming  his  faculty  position  at  USC 
in  1980,  five  years  before  journeying  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  work  with 
Representative  Roybal,  Torres-Gil 
served  as  special  assistant  to  then 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Patricia  Harris.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
responsible  for  overseeing  aging  and 
human  development  services,  and  he 
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played  an  instrumental  role  in  planning 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  He  was  also  a  White  House 
Fellow  in  1978,  and  a  special  assistant 
to  Joseph  Galliano,  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  author  of  numerous  publications, 
including  The  Politics  of  Aging  Among 
Elder  Hispanics.  published  in  1982, 
Tones-Gil  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
scholar  in  the  fields  of  gerontology  and 
public  policy.  In  1985,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Gerontological  Society  of 
America.  He  is  a  national  spokesperson 
on  Hispanic  politics  and  has  served  as  a 
policy  advisor  to  Congressmen  Esteban 
Torres  and  Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

At  the  national  level,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Council  of  La  Raza  and  a 
presidential  appointee  to  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  Torres-Gil  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Villers  Foundation  and 
the  Council  on  Foundations.  At  the 
local  level,  he  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee.  He  also  served 
on  the  California  State  Legislature's 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  of 
the  Joint  Senate-Assembly  Committee 
on  Medi-Cal  Oversight. 

He  plans  to  return  to  USC  to  resume 
his  teaching  responsibilities  and  fully 
expects  to  continue  his  Capitol  Hill 
association  in  a  consulting  capacity;  he 
credits  USC  with  having  the  foresight 
and  good  grace  to  encourage  a  dual 
focus. 

He  adds  that  he  and  his  wife  Elvira 
Castillo,  whom  he  met  at  Brandeis  (she 
completed  her  undergraduate  education 
at  Pomona  College),  will  become  a 
typical  "bicoastal  couple"  with  Torres- 
Gil  in  Califomia  and  Castillo  remaining 
for  a  time  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
she  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus. 

Though  he  has  enjoyed  his  busy 
sojourn  in  the  capitol,  Torres-Gil 
relishes  a  return  to  an  area  of  the 
country  that  has  been  such  an  accurate 
barometer  of  future  trends  and  concerns. 
"Califomia  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
multigenerational,  multicultural  state, 
and  the  prospect  of  tackling  the 
consequent  issues  is  an  intnguing  one. 
Who  knows  what  the  future  holds: 
while  academia  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
mine,  playing  a  leadership  role  m  civic 
affairs  is  constantly  tugging  at  me." 

by  Ellen  Keir 


'54 

Harriet  R.  Swankin  was  named  a  diplomate 
in  clinical  social  work  and  was  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Washington  School  of 
Psychiatry  in  Washington,  DC. 

'57 

Harry  A.  Morrison,  professor  of  chemistry, 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  at  Purdue  University.  His 
current  research  interests  include  organic 
photochemistry  and  photobiology.  Having 
wntten  more  than  80  scientific  papers,  he 
currently  serves  as  associate  editor  of 
Photochemistry  and  Photobiology. 
published  by  the  Amencan  Society  for 
Photobiology. 

James  Stehlin  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Outstanding  Contribution  to  Football 
Award  from  the  National  Football 
Foundation  Hall  of  Fame  in  Apnl  1987. 

'58 

Arthur  Pepine,  assistant  to  Dean  Lloyd 
Richards  and  financial  aid  officer  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Drama,  was  honored  for 
excellence  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  their 
recent  copublication,  Profiles  m  the  Arts. 
Pepine  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  to  advancing  the  interests  of  persons 
with  disabilities.  The  emphasis  of  his  work 
IS  "in  finding  ways  to  make  theater 
accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities  and 
in  pursuing  civil  rights  for  people  with 
mental  and  physical  handicaps." 

'59 

Ira  Landess  is  currently  an  astrologer  in 
New  York  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
draw  up  charts  for  interested  Brandeis 
alumni.  He  has  two  sons,  Jeremy  and 
Gregory. 

'61 

Diane  G.  Davis  was  elected  to  a  top-level 
volunteer  position  with  the  United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay's  Board  of  Directors. 
Diane,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  open 
her  own  public  relations  firm  in  downtown 
Boston,  serves  as  a  United  Way  vice 
president  and  will  chair  the  Voluntary 
Action  Center  Comrmttee.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  Adult  Literacy 
Committee. 

Howard  Schuman,  a  dramatist  knovni  for 
his  1976  award-winning  Rock  Folhes 
television  miniseries,  wrote  Up  Line,  a 
four-part,  surrealistic  comedy  thriller  aired 
in  Great  Bntain. 

'62 

Phyllis  Zweig  Chinn  is  full  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Humboldt  State  University 
in  Areata,  CA.  She  has  employed  and 


shared  new  teaching  methods  like 
classroom  relaxation  exercises  and  visual 
intuition  to  help  make  mathematics  less 
intimidating.  Phyllis  also  is  involved  in 
programs  encouraging  women  to  pursue 
careers  in  math-related  fields. 

'63 

Roger  Bobley  reports  that  his  son  Josh  '88 
completed  his  junior  year  abroad  at  Oxford 
University,  where  he  studied  19th-century 
English  literature  and  advanced  Chinese. 

Kenneth  D.  Kemper,  who  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Matnmonial 
Lavryeis,  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Amencan  Chapter  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Matnmonial  Lawyers  (lAML). 

Donald  A.  Newman  is  currently  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  Thelen,  Mamn,  Johnson  and 
Bndges  of  Los  Angeles,  specializing  in 
employment  and  labor  law  and  general 
litigation. 

Selwyn  K.  Troen  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Ben-Gunon  Research  Institute  and 
Archives  in  Sede  Boger  The  Institute  is  a 
blend  between  a  presidential  library  and  a 
center  for  advanced  studies  devoted  to 
modem  Jewish  history  and  the  history  of  the 
state  of  Israel. 

'64 

Jo  Anne  Yarns  Randall,  moved  her  family 
from  Lexington,  KY,  to  Cleveland,  OH, 
where  she  will  practice  chmcal  psychology. 
Her  second  novel.  Fields  of  Force,  is  ready 
for  publication. 

'65 

Melissa  Nelken  left  law  practice  in  1984  to 
teach  full  time  at  Hastings  Law  School.  She 
has  been  western  regional  director  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Tnal  Advocacy  since 
1983  and  is  now  a  first-year  candidate  at  the 
San  Francisco  Psychoanalytic  Institute. 
Mehssa  lives  in  Berkeley,  CA,  with  her 
husband  and  three  daughters,  ages  nine,  1 2 
and  16. 

'66 

Victoria  Hilkevitch  Bedford  is  a  visiting 
assistant  professor  in  the  psychology 
department  at  Indiana  University.  She  will 
be  presenting  a  paper  and  panicipating  in  a 
symposium  at  the  Amencan  Psychological 
Association  Convention  conceming  sibling 
relationships  in  adulthood. 

Mike  Leiderman  wrote,  produced  and 
directed  Celebrating  David  Ben-Gunon.  a 
tnbute  to  Israel's  first  pnme  minister  for  the 
David  Ben-Gunon  Centemnal  Committee. 
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The  video  was  narrated  by  Marvin  Kalb  of 
NBC  News  and  was  featured  at  the  Annual 
General  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations.  Mike  also  produced  an  annual 
telethon  for  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  and  participated  in  a 
Brandeis  symposium,  "Sports  and  Ethics." 

Judith  Schub  is  an  art  dealer  in  Pans, 
specializing  in  18th  and  19th-century 
paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture.  She  has  a 
son  Alex,  age  10. 

Ira  Steinberg  has  completed  his  21st  year 
teaching  English  at  Waltham  High  School. 
His  18-year-old  daughter  Nancy  is  starting 
Brandeis  this  fall. 

'68 

Diane  Levin  Gall  and  her  husband 
Lawrence  announced  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Amy  on  Apnl  11,  1986.  Amy  joins 
her  sister  Sarah,  age  four-and-a-half. 

Samuel  Heilman  is  author  of  A  Walker  in 
Jerusalem  (Summit/Simon  &.  Schuster, 
1986),  which  was  chosen  for  a  national 
Jewish  book  award.  He  also  was  granted  a 
Fulbnght  Fellowship  to  lecture  in  Australia. 

Stephen  P.  Herman  recently  joined  the 
Payne  Whitney  Clinic  of  the  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center  as  an 
academic  child  psychiatnst.  He  is  also 
working  on  a  book  for  parents,  tentatively 
titled  Surviving  Your  Custody  Battle:  A 
Guide  for  Divorcing  Parents.  Stephen 
frequently  appears  on  New  York  television 
station  WPIX,  discussing  various  topics 
relating  to  children's  emotional  health. 

'69 

Sharon  Bamartt  and  her  husband  Wayne 
Stinson  reported  the  arrival  of  their  second 
child,  daughter  Sara  Elizabeth. 

Mary  Kelley  Baron  is  professor  of  English 
and  head  of  the  department  at  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks. 

Marc  Zauderer  and  Joan  L.  Atlas  happily 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Rachel  Ellen  Zauderer,  on  March  27,  1987. 
Marc  has  a  private  dental  practice  in 
Chelmsford,  MA,  and  Joan  is  an  attorney 
with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Martin, 
Magnuson,  McCarthy  and  Kenney.  Founding 
members  of  the  new  synagogue  Shir  Tikvah 
in  Winchester,  where  Marc  is  chairman  of 
the  Ritual  Practices  Committee,  they  make 
their  home  in  Arlington,  MA. 

'70 

Jay  Bergman,  associate  professor  of  history 
at  Albright  College,  married  Julie  Barsel  on 
February  7,  1987. 

Barbara  Ellison  Rosenblit  and  her  husband 
Ishayaku  announce  the  birth  of  Jonathan 
Ellison  on  March  20,  1987.  |onathan  joins 
brother  Danny,  seven  and  sister  Rachel,  six. 
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Alison  E.  Branigan  received  her  MD  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  in 
spring  1987. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Weiner  and  Dr.  Ivy  Fisher 
Weiner  '72  proudly  announce  the  birth  of 
their  third  child  Abby  Lauren  at  71b.  7  oz. 
Abby  joins  brother  Seth,  age  2,  and  sister 
Emily,  age  5.  Ivy  is  in  her  seventh  year  of 
pediatric  practice,  and  Jeff  is  a  psychoanalyst 
in  group  practice  in  San  Mateo,  CA. 

'72 

Bruce  Havumaki  and  Enca  Fox  '76  are 
proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child  loshua  Samuel  on  August  27,  1986, 
joining  big  brother  Benjamin,  age  two.  Bruce 
IS  a  consultant  at  Commonwealth  Energy 
Systems,  and  Enca  is  a  management 
consultant  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation. 

Marcia  Meizel  and  her  husband  Robert 
Binder  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Meryl  Cecilia  on  January  15,  1987.  Another 
new  addition  came  two  weeks  earlier  when 
Bob,  a  vetennanan,  purchased  the  Saugus 
Animal  Hospital  in  Saugus,  MA.  Marcia  has 
returned  to  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Aged,  where  she  is  director  of 
the  Expressive  Therapy  Department. 

'73 

Vicki  Baral  and  Gerry  Hariton's  recent 
credits  include  the  production  design  for 


The  Late  Show  Starring  loan  Rivers,  the  set 
design  for  Raggedy  Ann  on  Broadway  and 
the  set  and  lighting  design  for  the  Ben 
Vereen  Show. 

Linda  K.  Pine  is  vice  president  for  human 
resources  and  corporate  relations  at 
Collaborative  Research  Inc.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service 
(JVS)  Programming  Committee. 

Laura  B.  Resnikoff  was  elected  senior  vice 
president,  chief  financial  officer  and 
treasurer  of  Scovill,  Inc.,  a  diversified 
industrial  corporation  with  headquarters  in 
Stamford,  CT. 


'74 

Sandra  Gail  Boodman  married  Thomas 
Edward  Gallahue  on  March  28,  1987,  in 
Washington,  DC.  Sandra  is  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Thomas  is  a 
laviryer  in  private  practice. 

Jane  Goldman  and  her  husband  Mark 
Ostrowsky  were  pleased  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  child  Sharon  Elaine  on 
luly  15,  1986.  Sharon  joins  her  brother 
David,  age  three. 

Sharon  Greenfelt  is  marketing  director  for 
Artistic  Studios,  Inc.,  a  company  that 
specializes  in  set  design  for  the  motion 
picture  and  television  industry,  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL. 

Adele  J.  Haft  recently  married  Jordan 
Zinovich,  a  Canadian  writer  and  historian. 
Her  own  book.  The  Key  to  "The  Name  of 
the  Rose",  was  published  in  spring  1987  by 
Ampersand  Associates.  The  book  was 
coauthored  by  Jane  and  Robert  White, 
colleagues  of  Adele's  at  Hunter  College, 
City  University  of  New  York.  The  book 
provides  the  reader  with  a  guide  for 
unraveling  the  clues  to  the  bizane  deaths  in 
Umberto  Eco's  medieval  abbey. 

Daniel  S.  Klein  has  been  appointed  principal 
marketing  specialist  of  Direct  Channels 
Group  at  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  in 
Marlboro,  MA.  He  is  involved  in  developing 
and  maintaining  cooperative  marketing 
anangements  in  the  healthcare  industry  and 
state  and  local  government. 

Andrew  P.  Kupfer,  associate  editor  for 
Fortune  Magazine,  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Kathryn  Sanders  this  fall. 

Jonathan  L.  Mechanic,  a  specialist  in  real 
estate  law,  loined  the  New  York  City  office 
of  Fried,  Frank,  Hams,  Shnver  &  Jacobson. 

Josh  Peckler  fulfilled  a  life-long  ambition  by 
purchasing  a  small  interest  in  a  California 
pistachio  ranch,  thereby  protecting  his 
personal  supply  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
recently  celebrated  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
his  local  CPA  firm.  Josh  lives  in  San 
Francisco  with  his  wife  Suzanne  Troxel  and 
five  cockatiels. 

Susan  Goldberg  Signore,  vice  president  of 
Heller  Financial,  Inc.,  earned  her  place  in 
the  Heller  International's  Chairman's  Club 
for  achieving  an  impressive  958  percent  of 
her  quota. 

Glenn  Wong  is  associate  professor  of  sports 
law  and  labor  relations  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Several  months  ago,  he  was 
the  arbitrator  in  the  salary  negotiations 
between  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  Pitcher 
Dennis  "Oil  Can"  Boyd,  in  which  Glenn 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Red  Sox.  He  also  is 
the  coauthor  of  a  recently  published  1300- 
page,  two-volume  book.  Law  and  Business 
of  the  Sports  Industries. 
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Barbara  Alpert  was  promoted  to  senior 
editor  of  adult  fiction  and  nonfiction  for 
Bantam  Books  in  December  1986. 

Alison  Btager  Bass  is  teaching  a  science 
feature  wnting  course  for  graduate  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Boston 
University.  This  is  in  addition  to  her  full- 
time  job  as  senior  editor  of  Technology 
Review,  a  national  magazine  of  science  and 
technology  policy  published  at  MIT. 

David  H.  Baum  has  become  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Sherman,  Feld,  Stauber  &  Baum. 

Phyllis  Btenner  Cobum  and  David  Cobum 

'73  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  Bnan 
Michael  on  lune  14,  1985.  Bnan  joins  his 
brother  Avi  Lawrence,  age  five. 

Phyllis  Glazer  has  been  teaching  and 
wnting  about  food  while  living  in  Israel  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Her  latest  venture, 
Phyllis'  Kitchen,  is  a  school  for  vegetarian 
cooking.  She  has  wntten  two  books.  Foods 
of  the  Bible  and  A  Vegetarian  Feast,  the 
latter  the  first  bestselling  vegetarian 
cookbook  in  Israel. 

Barbara  Goldner  established  Barbara 
Goldner  Public  Relations  in  New  York  City 
in  September  1986.  The  firm  specializes  in 
publicity  and  public  relations  for  the  visual 
arts. 

Stephen  Linde  and  his  wife  Carol  proudly 
announced  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Lisa 
Nicole  on  March  18,  1987.  Lisa  is  welcomed 
by  her  brother  Brian,  age  four. 

Paul  E.  Linet  and  his  wife  Susan  announced 
the  arrival  of  their  daughter  Anel  Manssa. 
Anel  was  bom  between  the  6th  and  7th 
games  of  the  World  Series  on  October  26, 
1986. 

Ruth  Horwitz  Mindick  and  her  husband 
Burton  were  pleased  to  announce  the  birth 
of  Adina  Ellen  on  May  9,  1986.  Adina  is 
welcomed  by  her  brother  Joey  Joffe,  age 
seven,  and  her  sister  Susan,  age  three. 

Mindy  Littman  Parker  is  director  of 
marketing  communications  for  Waterloo 
Microsystems  in  Atlanta,  GA. 

Phran  Rosenbaum  and  Robert  Ginsberg  are 
happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Bailey  Laurel  Ginsberg  on 
November  24,  1986.  Jonathan  Zachary  and 
Kon  Julia,  ages  four  and  two,  are  geanng  up 
for  full-scale  sibling  rivalry! 

76 

Donna  Arzt  spent  Passover  1987  in 
Moscow,  Kiev  and  Leningrad  on  her  third 
visit  to  Soviet  Jewish  refusemks.  In  1986 
she  worked  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
Association  for  Civil  Rights  in  Israel,  a 
legal  organization  similar  to  the  ACLU.  In 


1987-1988  she  will  be  studying  for  an  LLM 
in  human  rights  at  Columbia  University 
Law  School. 

Ellen  Feinberg  Blitz  and  her  husband  Steve 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son  fared  Asher  on  March  5,  1987.  Jared 
joins  his  big  brother  Zachary  David,  age 
almost  three.  Ellen  is  thrilled  about  her 
election  to  the  National  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  wishes  to  thank 
all  those  who  voted  for  her. 

Michael  Driks  and  his  wife  Beth  proudly 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Benjamin 
Matthew  on  February  1,  1987.  Michael  will 
be  joining  Infectious  Disease  Associates  of 
Kansas  City  in  July  1987. 

Douglas  I.  Katz  and  wife  Kim  announce  the 
birth  of  daughter  Rachel  Cara  on  August  4, 
1986.  Douglas  is  a  neurologist  at  Braintree 
Hospital  and  Boston  University.  Kim  is 
director  of  educational  research  at  WGBH 
Charmel  2. 

Miriam  Reinharth  has  moved  to  Paris  with 
her  husband  Steven  Greenhouse,  a  reporter 
for  The  New  York  Times.  In  June  1986  she 
left  her  position  as  marketing  director  of 
Chicago's  Goodman  Theatre  to  have  a 
baby,  Emily  Shira  Greenhouse. 

Amy  Rood  married  Jack  Matza  on  June  1 5, 

1986.  Amy  is  pursuing  a  career  in  family 
and  matrimonial  law,  and  Jack  is  a  partner 
in  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Ross  & 
Matza. 

Jill  and  Jeff  Weissmann  joyfully  announce 
the  birth  of  their  son  Michael  Noah  on 
March  3,  1987,  joining  his  brother  Adam 
David,  age  four. 
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Aline  Herman  Brandt  and  her  husband 
Harris  are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter  Rebecca  on  Apnl  21, 

1987.  Ahne  works  as  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice,  and  Hams  recently  opened 
his  own  advertising  agency  in  Woodmere, 
NY. 

"After  spending  six  years  in  hi-tech  on  Route 
128  and  not  enough  time  roaming  around 
Europe,"  Sara  Grollman  moved  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  She  received  her  MBA 
in  May  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  with  an  emphasis  in  marketing  and 
international  business.  She  then  moved  to 
Dallas  to  work  for  Amencan  Airlines  as  a 
market  analyst  in  the  Marketing  Planning 
Department. 

Lisa  Marsh  Grunes  and  her  husband 
Kenneth  announce  the  birth  of  daughter 
lenna  in  March  1987.  She  joins  her  three 
brothers:  Adam,  Jason  and  Brandon. 

Michael  Kaufman  is  keeping  busy  in  New 
York  City  as  president  and  founder  of 
Precise  Pnnted  Products  Co.  Inc.  In  lUst  two 
years  he  has  opened  offices  in  Norwalk,  CT, 
and  Atlanta,  GA.  In  July  1986  he  was 
married  to  Sandi  Goldberg  of  Savannah,  GA. 


Lori  Lefkovitz  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Kenyon  College.  She  is  author  of 
the  book.  The  Character  of  Beauty  m  the 
Victorian  Novel. 

Edwin  Maltzman  and  his  wife  Rachelle 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  son  Joshua 
David  on  October  14,  1986.  Edwin  is  a  staff 
auditor  at  Empire  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  in 
New  York  City. 

Linda  "Liba"  Casson  Nudell  and  her 

husband  Rabbi  George  Nudell  joyfully 
armounce  the  birth  of  their  second  son  Yoav 
Adam  on  August  18,  1986.  Four-year-old 
Elazar  Yosef  welcomed  his  brother  to  the 
family  about  the  same  time  Linda  had  an 
article  published  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Linda  has  retired  from  a  postdoctoral 
fellowship  in  chemistry  at  Rutgers 
University,  occupying  her  time  with 
motherhood  and  tutonng  in  Hebrew  and 
chemistry. 

Deborah  Zecher  and  her  husband  Dermis 
Ross  welcomed  Joshua  Zecher  Ross  in 
November  1985.  Steven  Zecher  '80  and  his 
wife  Susan  Elster  welcomed  Ghana  Fay 
Elster  Zecher  in  July  1985.  Elaine  Zecher 
'83  IS  enjoying  her  role  as  aunt. 
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Gregg  D.  Bedol  was  named  vice 
president/marketing  at  Cleveland-based 
Marsh  Allen  Industnes,  Inc.,  the  world's 


largest  producer  of  promotional  merchandise 
including  barbecue  gnlls  and  snack  tables. 
Prior  to  his  appointment,  Gregg  served  for 
four  years  as  senior  consultant  specializing 
in  retail  for  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company  in 
New  York  City. 

Cindy  L.  Bell-Deane  and  her  husband  David 
were  delighted  to  armounce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Maressa  Lyrm  on  December 
25,  1986.  She  is  welcomed  by  her  sister 
Kendra  Sue,  age  two. 

Susan  Friedman  Berman  and  her  husband 
Barry  welcomed  their  new  daughter  Laura 
Rachel  on  February  8,  1987. 

Kenneth  Horn  is  cunently  the  vice 
president  of  L.M.S.  Equities,  Inc.,  a  real 
estate  development  and  business  concern  in 
New  York  City.  Kenneth  and  his  wife 
Marjone  have  a  son  Alexander  Jacob,  bom 
August  19,  1986. 
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Kristen  Libennan  has  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Simmons  College  Graduate 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Science 
and  has  been  named  acquisitions  librarian 
for  the  Simmons  College  Libranes. 

Andrew  Nathan  has  left  private  legal 
practice  with  Schulte,  Roth  and  Zabel  and 
has  joined  Tishman  Speyer  Properties,  a 
national  real  estate  developer,  as  legal 
counsel. 

Ellen  Bob  and  David  Waksberg  '79  are 

pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Rebekah  Hana  Bob-Waksberg  on 
February  7,  1987.  Rebekah  joins  her  brother 
Raphael  Matthew,  age  three.  Ellen  is 
president  of  Bob  and  Bob,  a  Jewish  book  and 
gift  store  in  Palo  Alto,  CA.  David  is 
executive  director  of  the  Bay  Area  Council 
for  Soviet  Jews  in  San  Francisco  and  vice 
president  of  the  Union  of  Council  for  Soviet 
lews. 

Diane  Botwick  Greenlee  and  Allen 
Greenlee  announce  the  amval  of  Emily 
Megan  on  December  1,  1986.  She  loins  two- 
year-old  sister  Ariel.  The  family  lives  in 
Arlington,  VA. 

Beth  Ann  Herman's  first  novel.  Power  City. 
IS  being  published  by  Bantam  Books  and  is 
slated  to  air  as  a  minisenes  during  the  1988- 
89  television  season.  A  fictionalized,  behind- 
the-scenes  look  at  Hollywood's  public 
relations  industry.  Power  City  is  based  on 
Beth's  five  years  as  an  account  executive  in 
Fiollywood.  She  represented  individuals  such 
as  Ann-Margaret,  Lionel  Richie,  novelist 
Harold  Robbms,  former  network  chief  Fred 
Silverman  and  the  lU-fated  Thicke  of  the 
Night  television  senes. 

Frederic  "Rudy"  Hiisch  was  named  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  home  video 
department  for  both  the  MPAA  and  the 
Motion  Picture  Export  Association  of 
America.  The  department  he  now  heads 
handles  trade,  regulatory,  tax  and  censorship 
issues  that  involve  home  video  matenals  on 
the  global  market.  He  was  promoted  from 
his  position  as  tax  coimsel  for  the  MPAA. 

Sandy  Spitzer  Kanter  and  her  husband 
Michael  loyfuUy  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Melanie  Robin  on  December  10, 
1986,  in  Los  Angeles.  Sandy  has  become  the 
president  of  Presidential  Secunties,  Inc.,  a 
brokerage  firm  dealing  in  limited 
partnerships. 

Sharon  Kay  Melnick  is  acting  assistant 
director  of  education  at  the  UCLA/San 
Fernando  Valley  Psychiatry  Training 
Program.  Previously  chief  resident  for  the 
UCLA/Sepulveda  VA  Psychiatry  Program, 
Sharon  began  her  own  private  practice  in 
July  1986. 

Susan  Miller  is  a  park  ranger  with  Boston 
National  Histoncal  Park. 


Mark  S.  Mishler  received  an  award  from  the 
Albany  NAACP  for  "Distinguished  Services 
in  Legal  Redress"  in  New  York.  His  award 
reflected  his  work  fighting  apartheid  and 
police  misconduct. 

Eileen  Schnall  Winter  and  Ken  Winter  '77 

are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Debra  Sippora  on  February  3,  1987. 
Ken  IS  a  health  care  financial  consultant 
with  Peat  Marwick  Main  and  Co.  in 
Philadelphia.  Eileen  is  on  maternity  leave 
from  her  job  as  a  senior  social  worker  and 
faculty  member  in  the  department  of  family 
medicine  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital.  Eileen  is  also  co-chair  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Council  along  with  Dr.  Mark 
Blecher  '78.  "Debra  should  be  ready  for  the 
Brandeis  class  of  2009  if  Mom  and  Dad  can 
save  the  dough." 

Rachel  Spevack  danced  with  the  group  Lo 
Na'atzor  in  the  Israel  Folk  Dance  Festival  at 
Town  Hall  in  New  York  City  in  March 
1987. 

Robert  Weiss,  after  receiving  his  MS  in 
computer  science  from  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1986,  is  working  as 
a  consultant/programmer  for  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  the  Nuclear  Medicine 
department.  His  wife  Susan  is  expecting 
their  first  child  in  September  1987. 
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Naomi  Bromberg  Bar- Yam  and  her  husband 
Yaneer  announce  the  birth  of  their  son 
Yavnion  March  19,  1987. 

John  D.  Berke  is  an  attomey  in  pnvate 
practice  in  Marblehead,  MA.  He  has  moved 
from  New  York  City,  where  he  met  his  wife 
Jean  Antaki  and  received  his  JD  from 
Fordham  Law  School.  He  and  Jean  now  live 
in  Cambndge,  MA. 

Brian  R.  Cantor  is  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Magnin  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Beverly 
Hills-based  specialty  retailer  that  operates 
two  stores  on  Rodeo  Dnve.  He  is  involved 
in  building  the  new  Ralph  Lauren/Polo  Shop 
in  Beverly  Hills — the  second  largest  such 
shop  in  the  world. 

Gary  Muschel  David  and  Edward  David 

proudly  announce  the  birth  of  Tara  Lindsay 
'09  on  Apnl  24,  1987,  who  joins  big  brother 
Matthew  Jordan  '06. 

Linda  Alpert  Feinstein  was  promoted  to 
second  vice  president  in  the  law  department 
of  Smith  Barney,  Hams  Upham  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

Arlen  Gelbard  and  Jane  Rishin  Gelbard 
joyfully  announce  the  birth  of  their  son 
Andrew  Carl  on  March  10,  1987.  Jane  and 
Betsy  Bober  Polivy  own  Once  Upon  a  Time, 
the  only  children's  bookstore  in  Westchester 
County.  Arlen  is  an  attomey  with 
Hofheimer,  Gartlir,  GottlieJ)  &  Gross  in 
Manhattan. 


Lori  L.  Gross  will  be  relocating  from 
Arizona  to  Boston  to  continue  with  her 
surgical  residency  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Christopher  Johnson  codirected  and 
coproduced  his  first  film,  entitled  Home,  a 
definitive  documentary  about  the  plight  of 
squatters  in  Brooklyn.  The  film  won  a  gold 
plaque  award  at  the  Chicago  Film  Festival 
and  was  shown  on  WNET's  "Metroline" 
series.  Christopher  is  director  of  media 
services  for  New  York  City  Parks  and 
Recreation,  assigned  to  document  everything 
in  the  parks. 

Michael  J.  Lichtenstein  and  his  wife  Jodee 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Allee 
Jaye  on  August  15,  1986.  Michael  is  in  his 
second  year  at  Washington  College  of  Law, 
American  University.  Jodee  is  assistant  vice 
president  with  Madison  National  Bank. 

Stephen  Rubin  and  Ken  Rosenstein  are 

coordinators  of  the  new  Brandeis  Alumni 
Israel  Chapter.  They  reported  the  success  of 
their  first  event  on  February  10,  1987,  where 
more  than  40  alumni  from  the  classes  of 
1956  to  1986  attended. 

Lisa  Schneider  recently  married  Michael  J. 
Lenkiewicz.  Lisa  is  editor  of  the 
Washington  Jewish  Week,  and  Michael  is 
an  accountant  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  couple  resides  in  Silver  Spring,  MD. 

Hanna  Sherman  and  Daniel  Sheff  '80  are 

thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of  Rebecca 
Fae  Sherman  Sheff  on  January  24,  1987. 
They  returned  to  Lexington,  MA,  in  June  so 
that  Hanna  could  join  a  group  practice  in 
pediatncs  and  Daniel  could  begm  a 
fellowship  in  rheumatology  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital. 

Cynthia  Zabin  was  recently  awarded  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  public  affairs 
from  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Cynthia  is  married 
to  David  Wean. 
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Andrew  S.  Berman  and  Maria  Kreiman 

Berman  are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Corey  Daniel  on  December  21, 
1986. 

Wayne  Fields  is  adjunct  professor  of  fine 
arts  at  County  College  of  Morris.  He  is  also 
operating  a  combination  art  studio/print 
gallery  on  Canal  Street  on  the  lower  East 
side  of  Manhattan. 

Kim  Simon  Fink  is  associate  producer  of 
public  affairs  programming  for  WHRO  radio 
and  TV,  a  PBS  affiliate  in  Norfolk,  VA.  She 
recently  married  Andrew  Snyder  Fink,  an 
architect,  on  October  25,  1986.  The  couple 
lives  in  Norfolk. 
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Amy  Feldman  Finkelstein  and  Loren 
Finkelstein  were  delighted  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  daughter  Michaela  Samara  on 
October  29,  1986.  Loren  is  assistant  director 
of  the  Mountain  States  office  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  and  Amy  "has  been 
promoted  to  housewife  and  mother." 

Lisa  Hirsch  lUSt  received  her  third-degree 
brown  belt  (sankyu)  in  Kodenkan  |u)itsu. 
She  is  also  in  the  process  of  starting  a  "side 
business"  in  custom  software. 

Corinne  LaPook  and  Wayne  Pastemack  are 
engaged  to  be  married  in  October  1987. 
Connne  is  project  manager  for  Screen  Link, 
Inc.,  an  artist  management/music  video 
marketing  firm.  Wayne  is  an  international 
money  market  broker  for  Fulton  Prebon 
USA,  Inc. 

Aron  Lukachet  received  his  MD  and  PhD  in 
immunology  from  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  May  1987  and  began 
his  residency  at  Bngham  and  Women's 
Hospital  soon  after.  He  was  mamed  to 
Saundra  Schoicket  in  [ime  1986.  Sandy 
received  her  PhD  in  psychology  from 
Washington  University  in  May  1987, 

Sarena  Kaminer  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
opening  of  her  own  law  firm  in  Manhattan, 
specializing  in  litigation  and  general 
practice. 

Andrea  Aronson  Morgan  is  program 
associate  in  charge  of  national  planmng  and 
coordination  for  the  National  Foundation  for 
Jewish  Culture.  She  supervises  the  National 
Foundation's  Doctoral  Dissertation  Grant 
Program  and  coordinates  programmmg  for 
the  foimdation's  arts  and  humanities 
councils. 

Richard  S.  Rosen  is  a  portfolio  manager 
with  Bear  Steams  Asset  Management  and  a 
vice  president  at  Bear  Steams  and  Co.  He 
and  his  wife  Cheryl  Erlich  Rosen  '81  have  a 
beautiful  daughter  liana  Alison  bom  on  luly 
9,  1986.  Before  taking  time  off  to  raise  Uana, 
Cheryl  completed  a  master's  degree  in 
student  personnel  administration  from 
Columbia  University  and  had  expenence 
both  in  career  counsehng  and  personnel 
work. 

Abby  Rosenblum  and  J.  Scott  Victor  were 
mamed  in  October  1985.  Abby  received  her 
master's  in  architecture  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1983  and  is  now  a 
registered  arcfutect  with  a  New  Jersey 
architecture  firm.  Scott  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Lashner,  Victor  and  Maschmeyer 
m  Philadelphia. 

Howard  and  Renee  (Rieder)  Siegel  joyfully 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Daniel  Scott, 
bom  on  May  10,  1987.  Howard  is 
completing  his  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital  and  will  begin  a  fellowship  in 
gastroenterology  at  Temple  University  in 
July  1988. 


Deborah  Weiss  Glass  and  her  husband 
Daniel  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  child,  daughter  Maxime  Rachel, 
bom  on  Apnl  22,  1987. 
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Heather  Ayares  mamed  Michael  Miller  on 
December  6,  1986. 

Sol  W.  Bernstein  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Sidney  Austin  in  its  New  York  City  office. 

Nancy  A.  Blum,  having  completed  her 
internship  in  clinical  psychology,  is 
conducting  research  and  working  for  the 
H.E.L.P.  Group.  Nancy  mamed  Roger 
Lemberg  in  August  1986;  the  couple  resides 
in  Van  Nuys,  CA. 

Jane  Goldman  and  Mark  Ostrowsky  are 
proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child  Sharon  Elaine  on  July  15,  1986,  joining 
older  brother  David  Charles. 

Suzanne  Duckworth  Lanier  was  mamed  to 
John  Lanier  in  Naples,  FL,  where  John  is  a 
vetermanan  and  Suzanne  is  an  attorney 
specializing  in  real  estate  law. 

Helene  Lefkowitz  is  attending  Columbia 
University  as  an  MFA  candidate  in  the 
Nonfiction  Writing  Division  of  the  School  of 
the  Arts  this  fall.  While  there,  she  will  be  a 
researcher  for  the  Village  Voice  film  critic 
Andrew  Sarris.  She  is  glad  to  return  to  her 
home  turf.  Future  plans  are  to  study  film  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  to  continue  on  as  a  PhD 
candidate  in  film  and  theater  criticism  at 
Columbia  University. 

Sara  L.  Mandelbaum  graduated  from 
Rutgers  Law  School  with  honors  in  May 
1986,  receiving  awards  for  achievements  in 
cnminal  law  and  women's  rights.  Sara  is 
now  clerking  for  Judge  Sylvia  Pressler, 
Appellate  Division  of  New  Jersey,  and  she 
will  jom  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkmd,  Wharton  &  Garrison  in 
October  1987. 

Susan  Ebbin  Mathias  and  Rob  Mathias  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  son  Russell  Lewis  on  June  3,  1987. 
They  have  just  moved  to  Boston,  where  Rob 
will  begin  a  pediatric  nephrology  fellowship. 

Brian  N.  McDonald  received  an  MBA  from 
the  Darden  School  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  Charlottesville  on  May  17,  1987. 
He  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Strathmore  in  Westfield, 
MA. 

Helen  Obermayer  is  working  as  a  sales 
representative  with  the  Tab  Newspapers  of 
Newton,  MA.  She  is  also  active  in  local 
politics  and  is  a  member  of  Havrat  Shalom 
in  Somerville,  MA. 

Norman  L.  Pemick  and  wife  Paula  recently 
had  a  baby  girl  named  Jessica  Enn,  who  was 
bom  on  April  22,  1987. 


Marlene  Finn  Ruderman  and  her  husband 
Hams  loyfully  announce  the  birth  of  Arthur 
Matthew  on  March  20,  1987. 

Pamela  Sezzin  received  her  MS  in  computer 
information  systems  from  Bentley  College. 
She  performed  a  flute  solo  with  the  Bedford 
Symphony  in  March  1987,  and  is  one  of 
only  eight  people  accepted  for  the  Orchestra 
Management  Fellowship  Program,  an 
intensive  one-year  internship  that  will 
include  work  with  three  mapr  U.S. 
orchestras. 

Steven  Tawil  and  his  wife  Madelynne 
recently  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter  Margaret  Tiffany.  Steven  is  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Montefiore 
Hospital  of  the  Alben  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine. 
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Betsy  Boms'  book,  Comic  Lives,  a 
contemporary  history  of  standup  comedy, 
will  be  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster  in 
fall  1987.  Betsy  is  a  contnbuting  editor  for 
Interview  magazine  and  lives  in  Manhattan. 

Ellen  B.  Cohen,  a  1985  graduate  from 
Emory  Law  School,  is  living  in  New  York 
City,  where  she  works  for  the  firm  of  Semel, 
Boeckmann,  Diamond,  Schepp  &.  Yuhas. 

Gabriel  Feldman,  decided  not  to  go  into 
psychiatry,  "lest  the  patients  turn  out  more 
rational  than  himself."  He  is  now  doing 
internal  medicine  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  planning  his  career  in 
public  health. 

Susan  Alexanian  Jacobson  and  her  husband 
Seth  joyfully  annoimce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Jessica  Anel  on  March  1 1,  1987. 

Beth  G.  Kneller  completed  her  second 
master's  degree  this  summer  in  student 
persormel  administration  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  She  was 
appointed  acting  dean  of  special  academic 
programs  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Felicia  Lebewohl  is  engaged  to  be  maiiied  to 
Barry  Rosen  in  fall  1987.  Felicia  is  an 
associate  with  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Lambert  &  Weiss. 

Pamela  Scheinman  graduated  from  Mount 


Sinai  Medical  School  in  New  York  City  and 
is  a  resident  in  dermatology  at  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester,  NY. 
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David  M.  Silver  has  lived  in  Israel  for 
almost  three  years  and  has  been  involved  in 
education  and  youth  work.  He  will  marry 
Hilary  Wolpert  of  Cleveland,  OH,  in 
September  1987. 

Seth  A.  Stabinsky  graduated  from  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  School  and  has  started  a 
residency  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  In  June 
1987,  Seth  mamed  Cathy  L.  Riker,  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Einstein. 

Lois  Tuerk-Mendelsohn  and  her  husband 
Robert  Mendelsohn  are  doing  internal 
medicine  residencies  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
in  New  York  City. 

'83 

Andrea  DeFeo  and  Dr.  John  R.  Sards 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  John 
Nicholas  in  March  1987. 

Randall  S.  Feingold  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  Albany  Medical  College  of 
Union  University.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Association  Medal,  the  S. 
Oakey  Vanderpoel  Prize  for  General 
Medicine,  the  Charles  Eckert  Award  for 
Surgery,  the  Elmer  Schacht  Prize  for 
Microbiology  and  was  elected  to  Omega 
Alpha  in  his  junior  year.  He  is  currently  a 
resident  in  general  surgery  at  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center. 

Rhonda  M.  Held  was  married  to  David  P. 
Dupler  on  Thanksgiving  evening, 
November  27,  1986.  An  attorney  at  law, 
Rhonda  has  entered  into  pnvate  practice  in 
New  York  City  after  a  three-year 
association  with  a  leading  litigation  firm. 

Ira  Marc  Price  received  his  OD  from  State 

University  of  New  York,  State  College  of 
Optometry.  At  graduation  he  was  presented 
with  the  David  Gordon  Memorial  Award 
for  Clinical  Excellence,  the  Esther  J. 
Werner  Memorial  Award  for  Academic 
Excellence  and  the  Beta  Sigma  Kappa 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Vision  Science.  Ira 
published  his  research  results,  entitled 
"Optical  Properties  of  Low  Vision 
Telescopes,"  in  the  April  1987  issue  of 
Journal  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  He  plans  to  join  Woodhaven 
Optometric  Associates  in  Queens,  NY. 

Tammy  Starr  and  Arthur  Fleischmann  '84 

were  mamed  on  July  19,  1987.  They  both 
received  their  MBA  degrees  from  the  J.  L. 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
Northwestern  University  in  June  1987. 

Alan  Y.  Kapen  graduated  on  May  24  from 
Cornell  Law  School,  where  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Law  Review.  In  September  he 
will  loin  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Wilkie,  Farr  and  Gallagher  as  an  associate 
specializing  in  corporate  and  antitrust 
litigation. 


Richard  Schwartz  received  his  JD,  magna 
cum  laude,  from  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  where  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  Boston  University  Law  Review.  In  the 
fall  he  will  join  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Nutter,  McClennen  and  Fish. 

Susan  Shoenfeld  received  her  JD  from 
American  University  Law  School.  She  is 
joining  the  Washington  office  of  Akin, 
Gump,  Strauss,  Hawer  and  Feld. 

Alex  Sneiders  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine  in  June  1987.  He  will  start  a 
residency  program  in  urology  at  St.  Paul- 
Ramsey  and  Hennepin  County  Medical 
Centers  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Lisa  Robinson  Taylor  and  her  husband 
Lionel  are  proud  parents  of  their  new 
daughter  Mamma  Rae. 

Donna  Tucker  completed  a  clerkship  with 
Judge  James  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  of  the  N.J. 
Supenor  Court,  Appellate  Division,  after 
which  she  became  an  associate  at  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander  and  Ferdon  in 
Manhattan.  She  graduated  cum  laude  from 
New  York  Law  School,  where  she  was  a 
notes  and  comments  editor  of  the  Law 
Review. 

Maria  Wald  and  Oren  Cohen  are  "finally 
engaged!"  Maria  will  finish  medical  school 
in  1988  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  Oren  graduated  AOA  with 
the  Merck  Award  from  Duke  Medical 
School  and  will  begin  his  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  New  York 
Hospital-Comell  Medical  Center. 

Rhonda  Zingmond  and  Peter  Allen  were 
mamed  on  June  28,  1987.  Rhonda  is 
pursuing  a  PhD  in  clinical  psychology  at  St. 
John's  University.  Peter  has  an  MFA  from 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts.  They  first  met 
through  the  Waltham  Group. 

'84 

Lisa  Jill  Adier  is  engaged  to  marry  Maury 
Goldstein  in  a  September  wedding.  She 
currently  serves  as  director  of  the  Central 
Region  United  Synagogue  Youth  in 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Cheryl  A.  Appel  begins  her  studies  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  for  the  1987-88  academic  year. 
She  has  been  working  as  copy 
editor/reporter/photography  editor  for  Town 
Cner  Publications,  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  in 
Sudbury,  MA.  She  received  awards  for 
community  service  and  best  features  writing 
by  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association. 

Robert  Balotin  is  a  third-year  medical 
student  at  New  York  Medical  College  in 
Valhalla,  NY.  This  summer  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington,  he  worked  rotation 
in  cardiology  and  radiology. 
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David  Berkowitz  received  an  MBA  from 
New  York  University  in  June  1986  and  is 
now  the  fixed  income  analyst  at  Lazard 
Freres  Asset  Management  in  New  York. 

Arthur  Bodek  has  graduated  with 
distinction  (top  10  percent)  from  Hofstra 
University  School  of  Law  and  received  an 
award  for  excellence  in  corporations  law 
courses.  At  Hofstra,  he  was  notes  and 
comments  editor  of  the  International 
Property  Investment  journal.  Beginning 
September  1987,  Arthur  will  be  associated 
with  the  Manhattan  law  firm  of  Siegel, 
Mandell  and  Davidson,  PC,  specializing  in 
the  practice  of  customs  and  international 
trade. 

Bencion  Calica  had  his  first  book.  The 

Macintosh  Advisor:  Essential  Techniques 
for  the  Experienced  User,  published  in 
summer  1986.  Becoming  something  of  a 
Macintosh  computer  expert,  Bencion 
specializes  in  designing  and  teaching 
seminars  on  the  use  of  the  Macintosh.  He 
also  has  signed  a  contract  for  his  second 
book  and  has  started  a  consulting  company 
called  Tools  for  the  Mind. 

Allen  Erenbaum  has  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  and  is  joining  the  law 
firm  of  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  & 
Holman  in  Washington,  DC. 

Steven  Goldstein  has  entered  the  Columbia 
University  Program  in  Law  and  Journalism. 
Having  completed  the  first-year  paper  chase 
at  Columbia  Law,  Steven  is  now  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  where  he 
will  receive  his  second  master's  degree. 

Gloria  Goldstine  and  Bruce  Merenstein  '85 

are  engaged  to  be  married.  Glona  is  teaching 

at  the  New  World  Child  Care  Center  in 

Amherst,  MA.  Bruce  is 

working  on  his  MS  in  labor  studies  at 

UMASS-Amherst. 

Roger  Jessie  and  Cari  Pepkin  are  "finally" 
engaged  to  be  married.  Cari  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  University  School  of  Law.  Roger  is 
employed  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  and  is 
enrolled  in  the  MBA  program  at  Baruch 
College.  An  October  1988  wedding  is 
planned. 

Sharon  Klein  has  relocated  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  has  been  made  a  creative 
executive  in  the  motion  picture  division  of 
Weintraub  Entertainment  Group. 

David  Klyde  is  engaged  to  marry  Leslie 
Krane  on  November  28,  1987.  David  is 
working  as  a  computer  consultant  for  Cap 
Gemini  America  and  is  on  assignment  at 
New  Jersey  Bell  in  Newark,  NJ.  Leslie  is  a 
television  producer  for  a  video  production 
house.  David  and  Leslie  will  make  their 
home  in  Fort  Lee,  NJ. 

Michael  Lenett  was  appointed  senior  editor 
of  the  Law  Review  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  School  and  is  serving  part 
time  with  a  Washington  law  firm.  He  was 
also  captain  of  the  1 986  championship  team 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Recreational  Baseball  League. 


Bonni  Lyn  Levine  was  married  to  Peter 
Gamble  Curran  on  May  9,  1987. 

Neil  Pinsket  and  Maria  Figman  are  engaged 
to  be  mamed  m  spring  1988.  Neil  is 
attendmg  Columbia  Business  School,  and 
Maria  has  graduated  from  Cardoza  Law 
School. 

Emiko  Tajima  received  her  master's  m 
cnmmology  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  and  Joe  Handelman  '83 

are  living  in  Philadelphia  and  they 
welcome  news  from  their  friends  around 
the  world. 
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Andrew  Burstiner  and  Michele  Jacobson  '84 

are  engaged  to  be  married. 

Ellen  Canton  and  Mark  Agulnick  '83 

mamed  in  August  1987.  Ellen  is  a  teacher 
at  the  Newton  lewish  Commumty  Center, 
and  Mark  is  vice  president  of  software 
development  at  Publishing  Technology,  Inc. 
They  live  in  Ashland,  MA. 

Helene  G.  Hirsch  and  Gary  M.  Wingens 

were  engaged  at  the  Yakus  Meditation  Area 
on  the  banks  of  Massell  Pond  in  March 
1987.  Helene  is  a  second-year  student  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Law.  Gary  is  a 
second-year  student  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
The  wedding  is  planned  for  August  1988. 

loshua  Levin  and  Joy  Brown  '87  were 
engaged  on  his  birthday,  March  21,  1987. 
loshua  is  continuing  his  work  at  Harvard 
University  toward  a  PhD  in  chemistry,  and 
loy  is  employed  in  an  advertising  firm. 
They  plan  to  be  mamed  in  fall  1988  and 
will  be  living  in  the  Boston  area. 


'86 

Ilene  Maria  Goldenberg  married  Leonard 
lay  Moss  on  August  9,  1987.  The  couple 
met  at  the  Umversity  of  New  England 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  where 
they  are  both  students. 

Amy  Schoenblum  is  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League's  Central 
Pacific  Region.  The  office  is  based  in  San 
Francisco,  CA. 

Debbie  Shoap  has  joined  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service  (tVS)  as  financial  aid 
counselor/job  developer. 

Kenneth  L.  Wolf  was  appointed  to  the 
Washington  staff  of  U.S.  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles  (D-FL)  as  a  special  assistant.  Ken  is 
primarily  responsible  for  assisting  with 
press  operations  in  addition  to  legislative 
duties. 

David  Zive  and  Beth  Jacobowitz  have 
become  engaged,  making  their  bond  as 
former  inhabitants  of  Mod  5  a  bit  more 
permanent. 


Grad 

Mary  E.  Davidson  (PhD  '75),  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  three-year  term  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Humanities  Council. 
She  IS  the  author  of  articles,  book  chapters 
and  monographs  and  is  currently  working  on 
a  book  entitled  Uncovering  Disparity  m  the 
Delivery  of  Social  Services:  A  Social  Work 
Approach  to  Civil  Rights  Monitoring  and 
Enforcement. 

Patricia  F.  Lamb  (MA  '68)  has  been 
promoted  to  professor  of  English  at 
Westminster  College  in  New  Wilmington, 


Newsnote 


what  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  Alumni 
Office  know  —  and  send  the 
photos  (black  and  white 
photos  are  preferred)  and 
news  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  fellow 
classmates. 


We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news  of 
interest  to  the  Alumni 
Office  for  review. 
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PA.  She  also  is  coauthor  of  a  book. 
Touchstones:  Letters  Between  Two 
Women.  1953-1964. 

Jeffrey  Lurie  (PhD  '87)  has  completed 
production  of  his  first  feature  film  as 
president  of  Chestnut  Hill  Productions.  The 
movie.  Sweet  Hearts  Dance,  on  which  Mr. 
Lurie  also  served  as  producer,  will  be 
released  by  Tn-Star  Pictures.  Mr.  Lurie  now 
resides  in  Los  Angeles. 

Amy  B.  Metzenbaum  (MMHS  '85)  is 
executive  vice  president  of  Programs  in 
Motion,  an  artificial  intelligence  software 
company  based  m  Wayland,  MA. 

Jane  P.  O'Hem  (MHS  '83)  has  been 
appomted  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Analysis, 
Estimation  and  Research  at  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue 
|DOR). 

Leah  Ronen  (CJS  '75)  is  serving  as  a  shlicha 
(emissary)  to  the  Reform  Movement  in 
Califorma  for  two  years.  She  represents  the 
United  Kibbutz  Movement  and  the  Jewish 
Agency. 

Ann  Besser  Scott  (MFA  '57)  h^s  been 
reappointed  head  of  the  Department  of 
Music  for  Bates  College.  Ann  is  also  one  of 
six  directors  of  the  Amencan  Musicological 
Society. 

Kathy  Harnett  Sheehan  (PhD  '85)  is 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
South  Flonda  College  of  Medicine.  She 
recently  published  a  research  paper  on 
"Caesarean  Section  in  Two  Coimtries"  in 
The  Lancet. 

Linda  Simon  (PhD  '83)  is  in  the  process  of 
completing  two  books:  Writing  Across  the 
Curriculum,  a  text  to  be  published  by  St. 
Martin's  Press  in  1988,  and  1906,  a  history 
to  be  published  by  Doubleday. 

Obituaries 

Daniel  P.  Christman  '76  died  suddenly  in 
February  1987.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Daniel  was  working  in  an  art  museum  in 
Seattle,  WA. 

Diane  Ruben  Marcovitz  '60  died  suddenly 
on  lanuary  4,  1987.  She  was  passionately 
involved  with  the  Jewish  commimity  of 
Boca  Raton,  FL  as  a  founder  of  the  B'nai 
Torah  Synagogue  and  as  a  Hebrew  school 
teacher  and  editor  of  the  United  Synagogue 
of  America  Bulletin.  Diane  also  was  head  of 
the  special  education  department  of  the 
Boca  Raton  Middle  School. 

James  Marill  '81  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Apnl  1986  in 
Cameroon,  Afnca.  His  untimely  death 
occurred  while  he  was  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  in  Chad,  Africa. 

Robert  D.  McGlaston  '74  is  missmg  and 
presumed  dead.  Robert  was  working  as  a 
civilian  employee  for  the  Navy  and  was  lost 
in  a  fishing  expedition  in  November  1986, 
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Ralph  Norman 


Nostalgia 


Page 


The  Class  of  1962 
celebrated  its  25th  reunion 
during  Commencement 
weekend  and  recalled  that 
the  1962  yearbook  had 
challenged  them  by  calling 
for  commitment  to  and 
participation  in  all  facets  of 
university  and  professional 
life.  Can  you  remember  the 
rallies  and  parties,  the 
concerts  or  dorm  evenings 
spent  discussing  events  or 
topics  of  the  time?  Are  the 
faces  or  places  pictured 
here  familiar  to  you? 
Reminisce  and  send  us 
your  stories  and  photos. 


f^CANTPFKi 


The  Idealism  of  students  in 
the  1960s  Is  clear  in  this 
freedom  riders'  rally 
against  discrimination. 


A  break  from  studying 
might  be  spent  sipping 
Cokes  and  munching 
five-cent  candy  bars  from 
the  canteen. 


Entertainment  might 
Include  an  Impromptu 
performance  of  Brandeis 
songs,  or  a  planned 
concert  of  professional 
calibre. 


Send  your  reactions  to: 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  l\/lassachusetts 
02254-9110 
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Dear  Reader: 

A  college  campus  seems  in  many  ways  a  contained 
universe.  Although  it  is  part  of  a  larger  scheme,  it 
nonetheless  spins  in  its  own  orbit,  like  some  solitary 
planet.  Students,  faculty  and  administrators  on  its 
particular  landscape  live  their  lives  with  extraordinary 
intensity,  deeply  immersed  in  this  special  world.  From 
medieval  times  till  now,  the  university  has  provided  a 
unique  setting  for  the  development  of  the  life  of  the 
mind. 

Where  else,  we  wonder,  is  there  such  an  unusual  sense 
of  compression  as  within  this  limited  compass  of  space 
and  time?  Where  else  do  events  loom  so  large,  take  on 
such  gravity,  arouse  such  civic  and  personal  passions? 

Yet,  the  planet  has  another  essential  feature,  a  magnetic 
core  that  pulls  to  its  center,  from  without,  the  great 
causes,  issues  and  discoveries  abounding  in  its 
constellation.  These  matters  are  synthesized,  subsumed, 
woven  into  the  culture  of  the  planet.  So  on  Brandeis' 
cosmos,  the  needy  of  Waltham  become  the  students' 
concern;  the  environmental  theories  of  Egypt's  Aswan 
High  Dam  propel  a  professor  to  delve  into  heretofore 
disregarded  sources,  while  another  faculty  member 
travels  to  Austria  to  meet  with  an  architect  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  restructuring  plan;  curiosity 
about  Japan's  securities  exchange  spurs  a  student  to 
a  trip  to  the  Far  East;  a  visit  from  Chaim  Herzog, 
President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  is  cause  for  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community  to  join  in  celebration; 
a  sociologist  analyzes  AIDS  from  a  sociological 
perspective. 


Essentially,  though,  it  is  the  students  who  give  the 
University  its  elan.  They  express  their  hopes,  energy, 
personalities  and  fervid  interest  in  life  through  their 
involvement  in  the  hundred  or  so  activities  on  campus. 
It  has  been  ever  so  at  Brandeis.  But  President  Evelyn 
Handler,  throughout  her  tenure,  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  quality  of  student  life:  one  of  her  first 
initiatives  upon  assuming  the  presidency  was  to 
appoint  a  dean  of  student  affairs  to  report  directly  to 
her.  Rod  Crafts,  whom  she  narned  to  that  position  early 
in  her  tenure,  keeps  a  daily  schedule  that  stretches 
from  early  morning  often  into  the  night.  By  following 
him  with  the  camera's  lens,  we  present  in  this  issue  a 
perspective  of  student  life  on  the  Brandeis  campus. 

The  Brandeis  Review  offers  readers  the  latest  news 
from  the  University  and  some  of  the  interesting 
commentary  expressed  by  the  students  and  faculty.  If 
you  think  reading  the  magazine  worthwhile,  please  pass 
it  on  to  a  friend  who  might  also  enjoy  it. 

The  Editor 
Brenda  Marder 
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Around  the  University 


President  Chaim  Herzog 
arrives  on  campus. 


Presidents  Handler  and 
Herzog  enioy  a  brief  walk 
to  the  Faculty  Center 
for  the  luncheon. 


Brandeis  Greets  President  of  Israel 


A  special  feeling  of  unity  rang  through 
Levin  Ballroom  at  the  convocation  for 
Chaim  Herzog  as  the  audience  in  the 
packed  auditorium  joined  together  to 
sing  the  Israeli  national  anthem, 
Hatikvah.  followed  by  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Nearly  1000  people,  including  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Israeli 
ambassador  and  Massachusetts 
Lieutenant  Governor  Evelyn  Murphy, 
attended  the  convocation  for  Herzog. 
Herzog's  Brandeis  visit,  part  of  the  first 
official  trip  to  the  United  States  by  an 
Israeli  president,  came  as  Israel  and  the 
University  prepare  to  celebrate  their 
40th  anniversaries. 


Former  Chairman  of  the  Board  Henry  L. 
Foster  greets  Mrs.  Herzog.  while  President 
Handler  and  President  Herzog  look  on. 


In  his  acceptance  of  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  a  special 
convocation  in  Levin  Ballroom  on 
November  15,  Herzog  lauded  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  and  the  university  that  bears 
his  name,  saying,  "No  more  fitting 
name  could  have  been  given  to  an 
Amencan  university  under  Jewish 
auspices  than  that  of  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis. 

"The  special  nature  of  this  great 
university  reflects  the  synthesis  he 
reached  in  his  thinking.  For  he,  who 
achieved  unique  distinction  as 
America's  great  progressive  lawyer  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  rose, 
unexpectedly,  to  prominence  in  a  world 
that  he  had  hardly  known,  that  of 
Zionist  political  and  economic  activity," 
he  continued. 

In  presenting  the  honorary  degree, 
Brandeis  President  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
called  Herzog  "a  man  of  great 
distinction  and  courage,  a  man  of  vision 
and  compassion,  a  man  of  action  and  a 
man  of  quiet  reflection  and  intellect." 

Herzog  arrived  on  the  Brandeis  campus 
by  motorcade.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
spot  him  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
limousine  in  front  of  the 
Bcmstein-Marcus  Administration 
Building  and  was  immediately  engulfed 
h\  U.S.  Secret  Service  agents,  Israeh 
security  and  a  large  personal  staff. 


At  luncheon.  Nathai: 
Fellow  of  the  University 
from  Toronto,  chats  with 
President  Handler 
and  President  Herzog. 


Paul  Levenson  '52. 

Evelyn  Murphy.  Lieutenant 

Governor  of  the 

Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts  and 

President  Herzog 

before  the  Convocation. 


Herzog's  visit  to  Brandeis  was  his  only 
Boston-area  stop  and  the  last  leg  of  a 
six-day  official  trip  to  the  United  States. 
Before  coming  to  Boston,  Herzog  was  in 
New  York  where  he  met  with  Mayor  Ed 
Koch,  members  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  the  New  York  Press  Club. 

During  the  first  leg  of  his  trip,  in 
Washington,  Herzog  met  with  President 
Reagan,  Vice  President  George  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz.  He 
also  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

At  the  convocation,  Herzog  spoke  of  the 
enormous  impact  Israel  has  had  on 
Jewish  thought  and  society,  and  on  the 
entire  world.  The  State  of  Israel,  he  said, 
"has  opened  up  new  fields  of  Jewish 
philosophy  and  intellectual  application, 
and  has  posed  new  cultural  and  political 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  a 
Jewish  people  that  now  finds  itself  on 
the  stage  of  world  culture  and  world 
affairs  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  Biblical  times." 


•  'resident  Handler  presents  the  Herzogs 
mth  a  crystal  globe  as  a  memento  of  their 
visit  to  Brandeis. 


{'resident  Herzog  delivers 

the  keynote 

address  at  the  Convocation. 


Barbara  Miller,  president. 
National  Women's 
Committee, 
President  Herzog, 
President  Handler 


''resident  Herzog  is  hooded 
during  the  Convocation 
by  Provost  and  Dean  of  tl'. 
Faculty  lames  R.  Lackner. 
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Former  Chairman 

'be  Board  Henry  L.  Foster, 
:  airman  of  the  Board 
inard  L.  Farber. 
-■iident  Herzog, 

['resident  Handler, 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 

and  host  for  President  Herzog, 

Irving  Schneider. 

Foster  and  Jacob  Hiatt. 

former  chairman  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees. 

were  both  Grand  Marshals 

at  the  Convocation. 


('resident  Evelyn  E.  Handler  speaks  at  the 
■■■!  annual  Founders'  Dav. 


Campaign  for  Brandeis 
Tops  $83  Million 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  year, 
the  $200  million  Campaign  for 
Brandeis  has  received  a  total  of 
$83,356,177  including  17  gifts  of  over  $1 
million.  It  was  announced  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  purpose  of  the  Campaign  for 
Brandeis  is  to  strengthen  the  foundation 
of  support  for  the  University  and  to 
provide  the  strong  underpinnings 
necessary  to  support  research  and 
teaching  of  the  highest  quality.  Of  the 
$200  million  goal,  $80  million  will  go 
toward  increasing  the  University's 
endowment;  $65  million  is  for 
operational  support  and  represents 
current,  unrestricted,  annual  giving  over 
the  five  years  of  the  Campaign-,  $30 
million  is  for  facilities;  and  $25  million 
is  for  academic  program  development. 

Ceremony  for  Huxley 

The  1987  Albert  Einstein  World  Award 
of  Science  was  presented  to  Brandeis 
biology  professor  Hugh  E.  Huxley  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  Huxley,  who 
joined  the  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Center  last  summer,  was 
chosen  for  the  award  from  a  field  of  76 
candidates  from  19  countries,  according 
to  Esteban  Meszaros  Wild,  secretary 
general  of  the  World  Cultural  Council 
(WCC),  which  bestows  the  award. 
Award  recipients  are  selected  by  a  WCC 
Interdisciplinary  Committee,  consisting 
of  120  international  scientists,  including 
20  Nobel  laureates.  This  year's  award 
recognizes  Huxley's  contributions  to 
science,  notably  his  classic  work  in  the 
field  of  muscle  biology.  Huxley's  joint 
development  of  the  so-called  sliding 
filament  theory  of  muscle  contraction 
in  the  1950s  helped  to  revolutionize 
study  in  that  field. 


Founders'  Day  '87 

The  second  annual  Founders'  Day  held 
in  October  featured  U.S.  Senator  Warren 
Rudman  (R-N.H.)  as  guest  speaker  and 
honorary  degree  recipient.  Also 
receiving  honorary  degrees  were: 
Wakako  K.  Hironaka,  M.A.  '64;  Leonard 
W.  Levy;  Albert  D.  Misler;  lohn  P. 
Roche;  and  Edward  Witten  '71.  This 
year's  program  also  included  a 
symposium  titled,  "The  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Constitution:  The  View  from 
Brandeis."  The  annual  event, 
inaugurated  last  year,  honors  individuals 
who  have  helped  to  build  and  sustain 
Brandeis,  and  the  founders  of  the  Justice 
Brandeis  Society  or  those  people  who 
haved  earned  special  recognition  as 
outstanding  University  benefactors. 
Over  400  people  including  alumni. 
Trustees,  Fellows,  President's 
Councilors,  members  of  the  Brandeis 
University  National  Women's 
Committee,  parents  and  friends 
attended. 


The  second  annual  Founders'  Day  included 
a  symposium  entitled  "The  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Constitution:  the  View  from 
Brandeis. "  Panelists  were  (from  left  to  right) 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Professor  of  Humanities  and  chairman. 
Department  of  History  at  The  Claremont 
Graduate  School-,  John  P.  Roche,  the  lohn 
M.  Olin  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Civilization  and  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University:  and  leffrey  Abramson, 
associate  professor  of  politics  at  Brandeis. 
Morton  Keller,  the  Samuel  f.  and  Augusta 
Spector  Professor  of  History,  moderated. 


Grossman  Named 
Professor  of  the  Year 

Allen  R.  Grossman,  the  Paul  E. 
Prosswimmer  Professor  of  Poetry  and 
General  Education,  has  been  named  the 
1987  Massachusetts  State  Professor  of 
the  Year  by  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE).  Grossman  was  one  of  19 
professors  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  chosen  Professor  of  the  Year, 
from  a  field  of  over  400  entries.  In 
addition,  he  placed  second  in  the 
competition  for  National  Professor  of 
the  Year.  Grossman  began  teaching  at 
Brandeis  in  I960  after  receiving  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University.  He  is  author 
of  several  books,  including  Poetic 
Knowledge  in  the  Early  Yeats:  A  Study 
of  the  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  and  has 
published  six  books  of  his  own  poetry; 
The  Bright  Nails  Scattered  on  the 
Ground  is  his  most  recent,  (see  outside 
back  cover) 


Professors  were  nominated  for  the 
contest  by  their  university  and  college 
administrators,  colleagues  and  former 
students.  Nominees  were  judged  on 
their  abilities  as  teachers,  service  to 
their  institutions  and  profession, 
achievement  in  teaching  and 
scholarship,  and  achievement  by  former 
students,  according  to  CASE. 


Black  Monday 

Although  the  University  faces  a  $1 
million  loss  because  of  the  October  19 
stock  market  dive,  the  evaluation  made 
by  Executive  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  Administration  Arthur  L.  Gillis  is 
that  the  University  fared  exceedingly 
well. 

Gillis  explains  that  70  percent  of  the 
University's  endowment  was  in  bonds 
and  15  percent  was  in  stocks  (the  other 
15  percent  was  in  cash).  As  a  result, 
Brandeis  lost  about  one  percent  off  the 
value  of  its  endowment  in  the  wake  of 
the  day  the  media  described  as  "Black 
Monday." 

"We  not  only  expect  to  recoup  that  one 
percent  loss,"  he  asserted,  "we  also 
expect  to  increase  greatly  the  value  of 
our  endowment,  which  now  stands  at 
about  $130  million." 

Brandeis'  "risk  averse"  investment 
strategy  can  be  credited  for  the 
University's  current  economic  health. 
"Most  college  endowments  tend  to  have 
40  to  60  percent  invested  in  equities  at 
any  one  time.  The  reason  for  our 
relatively  small  distnbution  in  stocks 
relates  to  some  very  basic  institutional 
issues,"  Gillis  explained. 


Presidential  Campaign  '88 

Brandeis  University  became  a 
presidential  campaign  stop  this  fall,  as 
both  Democratic  and  Republican 
contenders  tried  to  woo  Brandeis 
students  into  becoming  foot  soldiers  in 
their  New  Hampshire  organizations. 

The  format  for  the  Brandeis  Forum- 
Campaign  '88  gave  each  candidate  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  brief  speech, 
followed  by  questions  from  a  panel  of 
professional  )oumalists.  The  final 
segment  was  reserved  for  students  to 
test  the  candidates  on  issues  that  most 
concerned  the  college  audience. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican 

candidates  were  invited  by  President 
Handler  to  appear  individually. 
Representative  Richard  Gephardt  (D- 
Mo.),  Senator  Al  Gore  (D-Tenn.)  and 
Senator  Paul  Simon  (D-IU.)  faced 
standing-room-only  crowds  in  October. 
Pete  du  Pont,  the  first  Republican 
candidate  to  appear,  made  his  pitch  in 
November  before  a  crowd  of  about  200 
students,  followed  by  Congressman  lack 
Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  later  in  the  month. 
Several  other  candidates  have  indicated 
that  they  plan  to  make  Brandeis  a  stop 
on  their  campaign  trail,  as  well. 


Albert  Gore 


"The  University  was  seeking  more 
income  from  its  endowment  portfolio  to 
contribute  to  annual  budgets.  A  very 
conservative  way  to  get  more  income  is 
to  invest  in  high-quality  bonds,  a 
strategy  devised  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees'  investment  committee. 

"They  have  made  a  subsequent  decision 
that  when  opportunities  arise  —  as 
bonds  come  due  and  new  gifts  come 
into  the  University  —  our  investment 
managers  will  concentrate  on  the 
purchase  of  equities.  Eventually,  we  will 
see  a  rebalancing  of  Brandeis'  portfolio 
to  be  more  in  line  with  the  standard  at 
other  universities." 

An  additional  analysis  made  by  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations  Laurence  Rubinstein 
IS  that  the  unsettled  economic 
conditions  appear  not  to  be  having  a 
negative  effect  on  fund-raising.  Stanley 
Feldberg,  chairman  of  the  Campaign  for 
Brandeis,  announced  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting  in  December  that  cash 
is  coming  into  the  University  at  a  rate 
exceeding  last  year  at  this  time. 


Announcing  the  Brandeis 
University  Privileged  Banking 
Cards 

Now  alumni,  friends  and  supporters  of 
Brandeis  University  and  members  of  the 
National  Women's  Committee  can  carry 
a  credit  card  that  displays  their 
commitment.  The  "Privileged  Banking 
Cards"  show  a  spectacular  color 
photograph  of  Usen  Castle  —  the  first 
building  of  the  Brandeis  campus.  The 
cards  are  issued  by  Shawmut  Bank  N.A. 
in  agreement  with  the  University,  the 
Board  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Board  of  the  National  Women's 
Committee. 

In  addition,  the  "Castle  Card"  offers 
exceptional  advantages  over  other  card 
programs  such  as:  a  low  variable  annual 
percentage  rate  of  15.84  percent,  one  of 
the  lowest  currently  around;  loan 
checks  at  no  additional  cost;  free 
additional  cards  for  members  of  user's 
family;  24-hour  access  to  user's  credit 
line  via  Shawmut  Electronic  Tellers 
throughout  Massachusetts;  and  a  credit 
card  registration  program  for  added 
protection.  The  cards  are  also  free  of  the 
annual  fee  for  the  first  six  months. 


The  agreement  with  the  bank  includes 
an  arrangement  permitting  a  portion  of 
the  fees  and  other  expenses  of  the  credit 
card  program  that  normally  go  to  the 
sponsoring  bank  to  come  to  Brandeis  for 
use  in  its  alumni.  National  Women's 
Committee  and  other  outreach 
activities.  The  more  the  Brandeis  card  is 
used,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the 
University. 

Alumni,  National  Women's  Committee 
members  and  friends  of  Brandeis  can 
expect  to  receive  applications  in  the 
mail  in  February. 


Faculty  Committee  Established  to 
Study  Management  School  Proposal 

President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  has  asked 
Stuart  H.  Altman,  dean  of  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  to  chair  an  ad 
hoc  committee  formed  to  study  the 
establishment  of  a  professional  program 
in  management  at  Brandeis. 

Altman,  the  Sol  C.  Chaikin  Professor  of 
National  Health  Policy,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  in 
September  1987.  He  says  he  was  given  a 
"broad  mandate"  by  Handler  to  put 
together  a  committee  of  faculty 
members  that  would  outline  possible 
options  for  a  graduate  management 
school. 

In  a  September  1 1  letter  to  Altman, 
Provost  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  James 
R.  Lackner  wrote  of  his  expectations  of 
the  new  committee.  Lackner  asked  that 
it  "consider  the  proposals  for  curricular 
emphases  contained  in  the  Hennessey 
Committee  report*  and  the  concerns 
raised  in  the  Fuchs  Committee  report.*  * 


"After  careful  consideration  of  both  of 
these  reports,  your  committee  may  wish 
to  recommend  additional  options  for 
special  areas  of  curricular  interests  that 
point  the  way  to  a  fresh,  distmctive 
approach  for  some  form  of  management 
program  that  could  appeal  to  a  new 
Brandeis  audience." 

Altman  asked  10  senior  faculty 
members  to  join  the  committee.  They 
are  Robert  f.  Art,  the  Christian  A. 
Herter  Professor  of  International 
Relations  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
International  and  Comparative  Studies; 
Anne  P.  Carter,  the  Fred  C.  Hecht 
Professor  of  Economics;  Lawrence  H. 
Fuchs,  the  Meyer  and  Walter  Jaffe 
Professor  in  American  Civilization  and 
Politics;  Jack  S.  Goldstein,  professor  of 
astrophysics;  and  lames  E.  Haber, 
professor  of  biology  and  Rosenstiel  Basic 
Medical  Sciences  Research  Center. 

Also:  Andrew  B.  Hahn,  lecturer  and 
assistant  dean  for  external  affairs  at  the 
Heller  School;  Martin  A.  Levin, 
professor  of  politics  and  director  of  the 
Gordon  Public  Policy  Center;  Peter  A. 
Petn,  associate  professor  of  economics 
and  director  of  the  Lemberg  Program  in 
International  Economics  and  Fmancc; 


fames  A.  Storer,  associate  professor  of 
computer  science;  and  Saul  Touster,  the 
Joseph  M.  Proskauer  Professor  in  Law 
and  Social  Welfare  and  director  of  the 
Legal  Studies  Program.  Altman  also 
invited  Diana  Beaudoin,  executive 
director  of  the  Management  School 
Study  Committee,  to  work  with  the 
group. 

The  committee  has  met  frequently 
throughout  the  fall  semester,  and 
Altman  has  expressed  optimism  that 
they  will  have  "an  interesting,  realistic 
and  attainable  model  for  President 
Handler's  consideration"  by  the  end  of 
the  semester. 

'The  April  1987  Hennessey  Committee 
report  to  President  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
concluded  that  it  is  feasible  for 
Brandeis  to  consider  establishing  a 
graduate  school  of  management  within 
the  next  two  years. 

'The  March  1987  Fuchs  Committee 
report  titled,  "Asking  the  Right 
Questions, "  outlined  the  faculty 
committee's  concerns  about 
assumptions  being  made  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  Brandeis  graduate 
school  of  management. 


Sports  Notes 


Basketball  Team  Bound  for  Israel 

By  the  time  the  Brandeis  Review 
reaches  its  readers,  the  Brandeis 
University  men's  basketball  team  will 
have  returned  from  Israel.  The  team  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a  series  of 
games  against  Israeli  university  teams. 
The  visit  marks  the  first  time  in 
Brandeis  history  that  an  intercollegiate 
team  has  been  invited  to  participate  in 
overseas  competition. 

Coach  Kevin  O'Brien's  ludges  played  a 
schedule  of  five  games  during  their  14- 
day  visit,  which  began  on  December  30. 
Included  on  the  schedule  were  Elitsor, 
Haifa  University,  Hapoel  Eilat  and  Asa 
Beer  Sheva.  Brandeis  also  took  part  in 
the  Rami  Lus  Tournament  in  Tel  Aviv, 
where  they  competed  with  Technion, 
Tel  Aviv  University  and  Hebrew 
University. 
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The  Britmlcis  haskethiill  icuni. 
The  ludges,  in  ceiemonial  dress 


Women's  Volleyball 

The  Brandeis  University  women's 
volleyball  team  entered  the  University 
Athletic  Association  tournament  with  a 
superlative  19-6  record.  The  inaugural 
toumey  was  held  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  and  occasioned 
the  first  overnight  trip  for  the  women's 
volleyball  team  in  the  history  of  the 
sport  at  Brandeis.  They  finished  fifth  at 
the  tournament,  the  only  team  to  score 
1 1  points  against  the  champ, 
Washington  University. 


Women's  Tennis 

The  women's  tennis  team  finished 
second  at  the  inaugural  University 
Athletic  Association  Championships 
held  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 
The  winner  was  the  host  school. 

Ml  Goldenberg  '91  (Lido  Beach,  N.Y.) 
was  the  champion  at  number  two 
singles;  Noriko  Kuge  '91  (Concord, 
Mass. I,  who  had  only  played  limited 
singles  competition  all  season,  emerged 
as  the  number  six  singles  champion. 

Coach  ludy  Houde's  team  received 
strong  play  in  the  doubles  competition 
and  had  a  championship  in  the  number 
one  doubles  as  Rebecca  Stern  '90  (Boca 
Raton)  and  |udi  Goldenberg  won  the 
title. 


Brandeis  Sophomore  No.  1  Fencer 

Sophomore  Terrence  Gargiulo  has 
thrashed  enough  opponents  to  rank  as 
the  United  States  Fencing  Association's 
No.  1  lunior  (under  20  years  old)  foil 
fencer,  a  spot  earned  in  Arizona  at  the 
National  Fencing  Tournament  held  in 
June.  Now  19  years  old,  Gargiulo  has 
been  fencing  exactly  half  of  his  life, 
achieving  an  International  Fencing 
Federation  rank  of  No.  24  in  the  world. 
His  goal  this  year  is  to  thrust  and  parry 
his  way  into  the  top- 10  by  crossing 
blades  with  the  best  Europeans  and 
South  Americans  in  the  lunior  World 
Championships  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  March  31  - 
April  4. 

Gargiulo  is  from  Monterey,  California 
and  majors  in  anthropology.  In  addition 
to  practicing  fencing  several  hours  each 
day,  he  also  works  20  hours  a  week  at 
the  Heller  School's  Center  for  Human 
Resources. 

An  active  member  of  the  University's 
team,  Gargiulo  will  lead  his  teammates 
in  the  UAA  fencing  championships  held 
in  February  here  at  Brandeis.  If  he 
continues  to  win  bouts,  Gargiulo  has  a 
good  chance  to  spend  part  of  his 
summer  in  Seoul,  Korea,  competing 
with  the  1988  U.S.  Olympic  team. 


Tencnce  Gcirfiiulo  '89 


A  Perspective  of  Campus  Life 


Brandeis  photographer  luhan  Brown 
devotes  his  working  day  to 
capturing  on  film  the  varied 
activities  on  campus.  Recently,  he 
created  a  perspective  of  student  life 
by  following  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs  Rod  Crafts  through  his 
paces. 


A  t  Brandeis,  day  begins  for  Rod — 
inetimes  at  daybreak — as  he  traverses 
I  campus  with  Usen  Castle  in  the 
..ckground.  His  calendar  reveals  a  typical 
day:  9:00  am.  a  student  comes  to  request  a 
reference  for  law  school;  10:00  am,  a 
icpresentative  from  Hillel  arrives  to 
Luurdinate  the  season's  cultural  program-, 
1 1 :00  am,  the  president  of  the  black  student 
organization  comes  to  discuss  the  formation 
iti  a  University  committee  called  University 
Advisory  Committee  on  Students  of  Color: 
12:00,  Rod  joins  President  Handler  and 
students  at  an  informal  lunch:  1:30  pm,  a 
delegation  of  three,  a  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior,  comes  to  complain  about  a  University 
policy:  2:30  pm.  Rod  interviews  a  final 

ididate  for  an  administrative  position  in 
^:iother  department;  4:00  pm,  the  student 
senate  committee  begins  its  weekly  meeting 
with  Rod:  5:30  pm.  Rod  serves  at  the  Annual 
Orientation  Volunteer  Recognition  Dinner. 

On  another  day,  his  schedule  might  include 
a  staff  meeting  where  he  coordinates 
programs  offered  by  Athletics,  the 
Chaplaincy,  the  Hiatt  Career  Development 
Center.  Residence  Life.  Student  Life  and 
-~  University  Health  Service.';. 


u'  'i  .   :Jamer'  At  the  Annudi 

Orientation  Volunteer  Recognition  Dinner 
held  in  October,  student  orientation  staff 
members  are  served  by  administrators  in 
appreciation  of  their  hard  work.  The 
students  had  previously  run  new  student 
orientation  week  by  organizing  social 
events,  providing  academic  advice, 
producing  the  student  handbook  and 
generally  doing  everything  to  welcome 
newcomers  including  carrying  their  bags  to 
their  rooms. 


Rod  and  his  two  sons,  Matthew,  9  Ion 
shoulders)  and  Roger,  11,  cheer  the  team  on 
at  the  Homecoming  soccer  game  last  fall. 
Rod  makes  a  point  of  watching  soccer, 
baseball  and  volleyball  games  and  tennis 
miiuhi's  ihrfnii'hont  tlw  first  sf'nicsfcr 


Rod  joins  President  Handler 
(back  to  camera)  at  her 
biweekly  informal  lunch  at 
Usdan.  where  they 
welcome  students  to  stop 
bv  their  table. 


Anusia  Lori  Gayer  '90.  president  of  the 
College  Republicans,  coordinates  with  Rod 
for  future  visits  of  other  Republican 
presidential  candidates  to  the  Brandeis 
Forum-Campaign  '88,  while  Pete  du  Pom 
presidential  hopeful  from  Delaware.  hoUl^ 
forth  in  the  background,  /l/.so.  Brandeis 
Democrats  and  support  groups  for  individual 
candidates  have  been  active  in  cosponsoring 
with  President  Handler's  Campaign  '88.  (See 
page  6  for  Brandeis  Forum-Campaign  '88.1 
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.4  walk  across  the  campus 
usually  becomes  an  occasion 
tor  an  informal 
conversation  with  students. 
In  this  case,  these  students 
broach  the  subiecl  of  the 
rewriting  of  the  University's 
grievance  procedures. 


The  student  senate  executive  committee 
representatives  meet  vtrith  Rod  every  week 
to  discuss  all  manner  of  issues,  (left  to 
right)  Chnton  Freeman  '89,  Olivier  Sultan 
'88.  Rod  Crafts,  Ian  Rubin  '88  and  Gary 
Young  '89.  At  Brandeis,  the  student  senate 
represents  student  opinion  to  the 
administration,  allocates  student  activity 
fees,  conducts  programs,  names  .ttudents  to 
University  committees  and  conducts 
referenda  on  campus  issues. 
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..  oik  day  ends  for  Rod  .  .  .  not  always  at 
nightfall.  Nearly  100  recognized  student 
organizations  keep  life  humming  on  campus 
With  110  staff  members  in  six  departments 
reporting  to  him,  no  wonder  his  iliiv^  da  nni 
end  at  sunset. 


Brandeis  offers  a  wi-^t  \  iiiicty  of 
activities  to  enrich  tfie 
undergraduate  years.  Among  the 
many  offerings,  the  Wahham 
Group  has  been  a  magnet  for 
hundreds  of  Brandeisians  as  they 
move  beyond  their  own  cares  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  others. 

Wahham  Group: 
Popular  and  Enduring 

Chartered  in  the  era  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Vista  Volunteers,  the  21- 
year-old  Wahham  Group  spans 
more  than  half  of  Brandeis'  history 
and  was  making  inroads  in  the 
Waltham  community  long  before 
leaders  in  higher  education  sounded 
the  call  for  student  service. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  two  Brandeis 
juniors  capitalized  on  the 
atmosphere  of  social  consciousness 
that  pervaded  the  campus,  and 
recruited  a  dozen  classmates  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of 
performing  community  outreach  in 
Brandeis'  hometown.  Inquiries 
revealed  that  Waltham,  like  many 
of  the  communities  surrounding 
Boston,  suffered  from  typical  urban 
ills — delinquency,  school  truancy 
and  dropout  and  unemployment. 
After  considering  various  options, 
the  group  decided  to  operate  a 
tutoring  service  at  the  Prospect 
Terrace  Housing  Project. 


Today,  the  group  claims  the 
participation  of  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  student  body, 
distinguishing  it  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  enduring  student 
organizations  at  Brandeis.  Its  300 
members  contribute  more  than 
12,000  hours  to  community  service 
projects  including  toddler  play 
groups,  aiding  the  elderly,  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language  and 
the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  program. 

Recently,  Dan  Nestel,  a  senior  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  had  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  his 
perspective  on  the  merits  of  public 
service  through  a  study  abroad  stint 
in  England.  As  coordinator  of  the 
Elderly  Outreach  program  here, 
Nestel  says  that  he  felt  enthusiastic 
about  the  group,  but  it  wasn't  until 
he  studied  at  Oxford  University  for 
a  year  that  he  truly  appreciated  the 
Waltham  Group's  approach  to 
community  service. 

"When  I  was  at  Oxford  last  year,  I 
saw  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
way  the  British  view  community 
service  and  campus  involvement," 
he  reports.  "Most  campus  activity 
there  was  centered  on  the  40 
colleges  that  make  up  Oxford. 
Although  I  joined  an  organization 
that  worked  with  the  elderly,  the 
most  we  did  was  perform  chores 
that  older  people  in  the  community 
couldn't  do  for  themselves.  We 
really  didn't  socialize  or  get  to 
know  them  on  a  personal  basis,  the 
way  we  do  here.  At  Brandeis,  the 
program  brings  volunteers  together 
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for  a  sense  of  purpose.  We  offer  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  shut-ins  and 
nursing  home  residents,  as  one 
woman  at  Hopkins  Nursing  Home 
in  Lexington  put  it." 

For  Nestel,  and  other  students  hke 
him,  the  Wakham  Group  creates  a 
bond  between  its  numerous 
members  and  offers  more  than  just 
community  service  opportunities. 
'There  is  a  tremendous  group  feehng 
among  the  student  volunteers 
because  we  are  one  of  the  few 
service  organizations  on  campus 
that  raises  almost  all  of  its  own 
funds.  We  run  13  programs  and 
have  almost  300  volunteers.  Last 
year  we  raised  $25,000  through 
Charity  Week  and  other  activities 
to  operate  our  various  programs. 
Unlike  other  campus  organizations, 
we  have  to  struggle  to  meet  our 
financial  obligations  to  fund  such 
programs  as  Summer  Genesis,  a 
summer  school  program  for 
Waltham  youth,"  he  explains. 

Charity  Week  has  become  an 
annual  tradition  at  Brandeis,  when 
members  of  the  faculty  and 
professional  staff,  as  well  as 
businesses  outside  the  campus,  are 
solicited  to  donate  services  for  the 
Charity  Auction.  In  previous  years, 
a  portion  of  proceeds  from  the 
auction  went  toward  paying  the 
salary  of  part-time  director  Peter 
Joyce.  This  year,  however,  the 
University  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  Joyce's  wages. 


Despite  increased  support,  Nestel 
cautiously  distinguishes  the 
Brandeis  group  from  similar 
organizations  at  other  campuses. 
"We're  not  like  Phillips  Brooks 
House  at  Harvard,  which  has  a  $1 
million  endowment.  Our  success 
demands  that  we  make  contact 
with  local  businesses  and  the 
community  to  be  effective  and 
solvent.  So  we've  become  another 
liaison  between  Brandeis  and  the 
community-at-large." 

That  the  Waltham  Group  enjoys 
wide  recognition  in  the  community 
is  verified  by  the  many  citations 
and  awards  the  group  accumulates 
from  year  to  year.  Within  the  last 
several  years,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Time  magazine,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
and  the  city  of  Waltham  have 
recognized  the  individual  and 
collective  efforts  of  the  group. 

Nestel  attributes  the  successful 
fund-raising  efforts  to  volunteers' 
commitment  to  their  various 
service  activities,  and  to  the  group 
as  a  fellowship.  "It's  the  largest 
extracurricular  group  on  campus," 
he  points  out.  'Trom  what  I've 
heard,  few  other  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  volunteer 
programs  with  as  large  a 
membership  or  long  a  history." 

Nestel  traces  his  own  involvement 
with  the  group  back  to  his  freshman 
year,  when  he  began  working  with 
the  elderly.  "Three  years  ago  there 
were  only  eight  student  placements 
with  the  elderly;  now  we  have  more 
than  30.  It's  not  always  easy 
working  with  them,  but  students 
have  really  responded.  I  also  think 
that  this  kind  of  involvement  gives 
students  a  broader  view  of  the 
world.  It  brings  us  out  of  our  bubble 
of  self-serving  interests.  You  realize 
that  there  are  other  people  in  the 
world  than  yourself." 


Although  he  is  an  effective 
organizer  and  fund-raiser,  it 
becomes  clear  that  Nestel  is  equally 
devoted  to  community  service.  "Just 
the  other  day  I  had  a  discussion 
about  AIDS  with  a  woman  102 
years  old.  She  had  so  much  to  say, 
but  no  one  to  talk  to.  The  elderly 
are  often  needy  and  we  can't  neglect 
their  physical  and  emotional  needs 
or  ignore  them  as  a  group.  I've  just 
recruited  a  friend  to  spend  a  few 
hours  a  week  speaking  French  to  an 
older  woman  who's  been  longing  to 
converse  with  someone  in  her 
native  tongue." 

In  Nestel's  mind,  students'  interest 
in  working  with  the  elderly  comes 
as  a  result  of  seeing  their  own 
grandparents  struggling  in  nursing 
homes.  Because  of  this  personal  tie, 
he  feels  that  many  students  are 
sensitive  to  the  particular  condition 
of  the  elderly  and  understand  the 
kind  of  loneliness  that  older  people 
suffer. 

Since  the  Waltham  Group's 
founding,  thousands  of  Brandeis 
students  have  been  moved  and 
changed  by  their  membership  in  the 
group.  "For  many  of  us,  the 
Waltham  Group  was  our  Brandeis 
experience,"  Nestel  says.  ■ 


.R. 
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A  Master  of  Openness 
Without  Disclosure 


by  Brenda  Marder 


1 


Carter,  Fred  C.  Hecht  I'lotissor  of  Economics, 
IS  current  chair  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
former  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Brandeis.  She  came  to 
Brandeis  in  1971,  after  appointments  at  Harvard, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Brooklyn  College.  She  received 
her  B.A.  from  Queens  College  and  her  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  University.  Serving  on  the  governing  boards 
of  several  national  organizations,  she  also  is  a 
member  or  fellow  of  numerous  national  and 
international  scientific  and  economic  organizaiions 
and  advisory  committees.  She  is  the  author  of  two 
hooks,  Structural  Change  in  the  American  Economy 
and  The  Future  of  the  World  Economy  (with  W. 
Leontief  and  P.  Petri),  and  the  editor  of  several  others. 
A  prohfic  writer,  she  has  written  articles  that  .span 
four  decades,  two  recent  examples  are  "Diffusion  in 
an  Input-Output  Perspective,"  and  "Can  Technology 
ChiiiT.'i'  Tin>  Fasti" 


Abel  Aganbegyan.  born  in  1932  in  Georgia,  USSR,  is 
one  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  top  economic  advisors.  A 
graduate  of  the  Moscow  State  Institute  of  Economics, 
he  worked  for  the  State  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  USSR  on  problems  of  labor  and 
wages.  He  was  named  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Production 
of  the  Siberian  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  in  1966.  He  was  also  professor  of 
management  sciences  at  Novosibirsk  University. 
Currently,  Aganbegyan  serves  as  the  academic 
secretary  of  the  Economic  Branch  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Resource  Investigations  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has 
published  on  such  topics  as  labor  productivity  and 
wages,  living  standards,  use  of  economic- 
mathematical  models  for  long-range  planning  and 
management  of  socialist  enterprises.  He  was  an  IIASA 
member  in  1975  and  1976. 

When  Professor  Anne  Carter  went  to  Austria  this  past 
July,  she  bypassed  Vienna  and  went  mstead  some  30 
kilometers  outside  of  the  capital  to  the  picturesque 
village  of  Laxenburg,  the  site  of  the  former  summer 
palace  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  Brandeis  economist, 
whose  specialty  is  technological  innovation,  didn't 
travel  there  for  tourism.  She  journeyed  to  Laxenburg  as 
a  specially  invited  guest  to  hear  a  lecture  given  by 
Soviet  economist  Abel  Aganbegyan,  secretary  of  the 
economics  department  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  one  of  Mikhail  Sergeievich  Gorbachev's 
top  economic  advisors. 
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Surrounded  by  cobbled  courtyards  and  formal  gardens, 
with  a  beautiful  baroque  church  across  the  way,  this 
former  Hapsburg  bastion  of  pre-World  War  I  opulence  is 
now  home  to  an  East/West  think  tank,  the  International 
Institute  for  Applied  Systems  Analysis  (IIASA).  With 
renovated  stables  for  offices  and  gilded  halls  for  lecture 
rooms,  IIASA  played  host  to  Comrade  Aganbegyan. 
There  he  told  a  fascinated  international  audience, 
grounded  in  the  methods  of  the  post-industrial  era,  how 
perestroika,  the  restructuring  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
was  to  change  the  ground  rules  set  down  by  Stalin  in 
the  1930s,  and  bring  Russia  into  economic  competition 
with  the  capitalist  countries  of  the  world.  Austria,  we 
are  constantly  reminded,  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
remains  a  country  where  all  manner  of  impossibilities, 
possibilities  and  strange  realities  intersect. 

Professor  Carter  was  invited  by  the  administration  of 
IIASA,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  her  being  on  the 
advisory  committee  to  IIASA  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  helps 
support  it.  Her  lifelong  interest  in  technological  change 
and  innovation  and  her  reputation  as  a  senior  American 
economist  in  those  areas  made  her  a  logical  candidate 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  lecture  and  at  the 
small,  intimate  lunch  and  dinner  parties  for  the  Russian 
celebrity. 

"I  accepted  the  invitation  with  enthusiasm  because  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  details  directly  from  Aganbegyan, 
who  is  playing  such  an  important  role  in  this  famous 
restructuring.  It  is  fascinating  to  hear  how  very 
differently  other  economies  operate  and  how  they 
handle  changes  in  technology,"  she  says.  Perestroika  is 
supposed  to  foster  technological  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  only  is  Aganbegyan  a  chief  architect  of 
perestroika,  he  is  also  one  of  the  regime's  favorite 
spokesmen. 

For  the  audience,  the  timing  of  the  lecture  was 
particularly  propitious:  less  than  three  weeks  had 
passed  since  Gorbachev's  contentious  plan  for 
economic  restructuring  had  won  formal  approval  from 
the  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee.  In  a  two- 
day  session  last  June  25-26,  the  Central  Committee  had 
approved  his  37-page  directive  ordering  extensive 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  economy,  the  most 
radical  of  which  were  alterations  in  the  two  foundation 
stones  of  the  Soviet  economy — fixed  subsidized  prices 
and  central  control  over  the  economy.  Directly  after  the 
June  meeting,  Aganbegyan  made  the  front  pages  of  the 
American  papers  as  he  explained  to  the  curious  outside 
world  the  meaning  of  his  boss'  manifesto  to  the  Central 
Committee.  The  New  York  Times  wrote: 
"Abel  G.  Aganbegyan,  for  years  a  maverick  among 
Soviet  economists,  sat  before  a  crowd  of  reporters 
tonight  and  conjured  up  a  strange  new  world  of  Soviet 
socialism  in  which  the  omnipotent  central  planning 
agencies  have  withered,  unneeded  workers  are 
dismissed,  good  companies  are  measured  by  their 
profits  and  bad  companies  go  bankrupt.  Mr. 
Aganbegyan  has  spun  his  fanciful  scenarios  before,  but 


this  time  he  spoke  as  the  designated  explainer  of  the 
new  Communist  Party  Gospel.  In  a  startling  tum  of 
Soviet  policy  and  politics,  the  course  he  described 
tonight  had  become  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  and  the 
party's." 

Aganbegyan  is  no  stranger  to  Professor  Carter.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Novosibirsk 
as  participant  in  an  international  conference  some  20 
years  ago,  she  made  his  acquaintance  at  a  time  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Organization  of  Industrial  Production  of  the  Academy. 
Even  then  he  was  a  person  of  some  stature.  "I 
remember  vividly,"  Carter  recalls,  "a  personal  tour  he 
insisted  on  giving  each  foreign  member  of  our  group 
separately  in  his  car  to  show  off  the  village  of  about 
30,000  people.  He  spoke  completely  m  English  as  he 
proudly  pointed  out  one  marvel  after  another.  I  asked 
him  a  few  questions  in  the  course  of  the  tour  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  village.  He  disregarded  my 
questions  and  continued  his  patter.  I  realized  later  that 
he  spoke  and  understood  very  little  English,  but  had 
memorized  an  English-language  talk  for  purposes  of  the 
tour.  From  this  first  encounter  with  him,  I  gathered 
that  he  was  a  persistent  and  driving  character,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  initiate  creative  solutions  to  solve  his 
problems.  In  those  days,"  she  added,  "he  boasted  of 
once  having  been  a  chauffeur  and  claimed  a  real  love 
for  cars."  She  describes  him  as  an  enormous  man,  very 
tall,  with  a  generously  wide  frame  and  dark  curly  hair, 
an  Armenian  who  used  to  love  hunting  animals  in  the 
wilds  of  Soviet  Asia.  He  consumed  great  volumes  of 
food  and  drink  at  table,  while  dominating  the 
conversation. 

"Somehow,  there  is  an  oriental  quality  about  him;  he's 
someone  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or  a  trader  along 
the  silk  routes.  In  spite  of  his  passion  for  cars,  he  seems 
to  belong  astride  a  horse,  draped  in  layers  of  oriental 
cloaks.  As  a  social  personality,  he  is  not  a  charmer;  he 
expects  you,  I  think,  to  charm  him.  He  is  careful  when 
talking  about  his  official  mission  but  in  ordinary 
conversation  he  does  not  try  to  be  engaging.  He 
presents  himself,"  she  says,  "as  a  personage,  a  man  of 
importance.  He  has  learned  a  lot,  however,  about  public 
relations  in  the  last  20  years.  When  I  saw  him  in 
Austria,  he  avoided  any  semblance  of  withholding 
information,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  had  planned  his 
message  carefully,  that  nothing  beyond  it  would  slip 
out.  He's  a  master  of  openness  without  disclosure.  For 
example,  when  we  questioned  him  about  the 
reorganization,  we  asked  him  to  give  us  a  rough  idea  of 
the  anticipated  period  of  transition.  His  answer  went 
something  like  this:  'you  have  to  understand  that  we 
are  doing  something  really  new  and  no  one  can  know 
how  long  it  will  take.'  Years  ago  you  wouldn't  have 
expected  a  Soviet  economist  to  admit  that  he  was 
'winging  it.'  It's  as  if  he  is  sharing  a  secret,  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  noncommittal  about  implementations. 
There  is  an  impression  of  honesty  there,"  she  notes. 

"When  he  delivered  the  formal  address  he  was  remote. 
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impersonal,  shuffling  the  charts  and  graphs  like  an 
academic." 

At  IIASA,  his  goal  was  to  inform  the  world  about  his 
country's  latest  changes,  as  one  might  send  out  a  press 
release.  He  is,  according  to  Carter,  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  move  constituencies,  to  gamer  support  and 
understanding  from  his  Russian  colleagues,  members  of 
the  Eastern  Bloc  as  well  as  people  completely  outside 
the  Communist  orbit.  The  opinions  of  outside 
academics  may  be  very  important  in  reinforcing  Soviet 
internal  support. 

This  was  the  gist  of  Aganbegyan's  talk.  The 
restructuring  in  the  Soviet  economy  would  have  to  be 
radical.  First  there  would  have  to  be  a  "drastic  change 
to  allow  more  independence  for  enterprises  with  a 
reduction  of  interference  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
these  enterprises  by  the  central  agencies  such  as 
Gosplan,  the  State  Planning  Committee,  which  controls 
the  economy,"  he  declared.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Gorbachev  plan  foresees  direct  links  developing 
between  manufacturing  enterprises  and  the  suppliers  of 
raw  materials  as  they  set  wholesale  prices  through 
direct  negotiation.  Under  the  present  Soviet  system,  the 
central  organization  in  Moscow  controls  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  to  the  factories  and  sets  the  prices.  Mr. 
Aganbegyan  said  that  properly  managed  contracts 
between  factories  and  their  suppliers  could  increase 
factory  profits.  Factories  and  farms  would  operate  on 
the  basis  of  material  incentives:  workers  would  get  pay 
raises  or  not  based  on  performance.  To  eliminate 
inefficiency  m  the  system,  unneeded  or  lazy  workers 
would  be  fired  and  unproductive  enterprises  would  have 
to  be  closed  down. 

One  of  his  special  targets  for  criticism  was  the 
subsidies  to  weak  or  failing  enterprises.  "We  support 
thousands  of  enterprises  that  are  completely  inefficient, 
unprofitable  or  produce  inferior  goods.  This  is 
particularly  widespread  in  mining,  the  coal  industry  and 
other  heavy  industries.  For  example,  20-30  coal  mines 
of  the  Donesk  coal  basin  can  (and  in  my  opinion  must) 
be  closed  tomorrow.  Their  inefficiency  goes  beyond  any 
sensible  limits,"  he  insisted.  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
'no  closure  or  reorganization  of  enterprises  must  become 
normal  practice  . . .  there  must  be  several  states: 
transfer  to  a  special  type  of  financing,  reorganization 
and  possible  bail-out  at  the  expense  of  the 
organization's  own  reserve  funds." 

At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  radical  reform  in  the 
complex,  controlled  pricing  system  in  which  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  products  are  set  by  the  government 
at  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost  on  the  one  hand,  or  some 
multiple  on  the  other.  He  claimed  that  the  whole 
pricing  system  from  materials  to  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  needs  to  be  restructured  to  bring  prices  into 
closer  alignment  with  costs. 


Throughout  his  talk,  he  reiterated  the  need  for 
scientific  and  technological  progress — the  switch  from 
extensive  to  intensive  economic  growth.  "...  a  new 
stage  of  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  is 
developing  in  the  world,  and  the  economic  mechanism 
should  be  geared  to  the  acceleration  of  this  revolution 
by  being  particularly  sensitive  to  the  requirements  of 
science  and  technology." 

In  her  reaction  to  what  Aganbegyan  said,  Professor 
Carter  speaks  cautiously  about  the  advances  that 
perestroika  may  effect.  She  refers  anecdotally  to  the 
question  and  answer  period  after  his  talk  as  a  way  of 
giving  her  own  conclusion:  from  the  audience,  she 
asked  him  how  Soviet  managers,  practiced  in  the  old 
ways,  would  react  to  retraining  in  new  management 
systems.  He  replied,  "Can  you  teach  a  man  to  swim 
before  you  get  him  near  the  water?"  Aganbegyan's  quip, 
thinks  Carter,  reflects  the  truth.  "How  can  he  or 
anyone  possibly  know  at  this  point  how  the  country 
will  deal  with  this  enormous  undertaking?" 
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In  a  scenario  she  sketches,  Carter  sees  the  need  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  for  modest 
incremental  changes.  Outside  help  would  be  important. 
"They  want  very  much  to  increase  the  volume  of  joint 
ventures  with  the  capitalist  countries.  Western  experts 
might  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  with  them  on 
some  product.  Westerners,  and  we  should  also  include 
the  Japanese  in  this  picture,  would  show  them  how  to 
use  technology  and  management  systems  to  produce  a 
good  quality  product  for  export.  And  as  Brandeis 
Professor  Emeritus  Joseph  Berliner,  a  seasoned  Soviet 
analyst,  said  in  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  Washington  last  fall,  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  economic  relations  we  can  expect  to  see  a 
marked  degree  of  decentralization.  Manufacturers  of 
cars  or  space  satellite  services  will  compete  more 
aggressively  abroad  in  joint  management  foreign 
marketing  networks." 

In  fact,  early  last  spring,  Gorbachev  issued  a  decree  that 
authorizes  20  ministries  and  70  enterprises  to  import 
and  export.  Permitting  enterprises  to  participate  directly 
in  foreign  trade  negotiations  will  afford  them  a  better 
grasp  of  the  pace  of  change  and  the  quality  standards  of 
world  markets  than  they  have  now. 

Aganbegyan  did  refer  often  in  his  talk  to  the  need  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  their  manufactured  goods. 
Producing  quality  goods  is  obviously  a  major  goal, 
thinks  Carter,  but  to  do  this  they  must  bring  their 
technology  up  to  Western  standards.  "That's  their  chief 
concern  in  this  whole  concept  of  restructuring,"  she 
stresses.  Technologically,  except  in  the  mission- 
oriented  economies  of  the  military  and  space  sector, 
they  lag  gravely  behind.  "They  don't  seem  to  realize 
how  much  the  pace  of  the  technology  race  has 
accelerated  in  recent  decades.  Thirty  years  ago,  we  used 
to  believe  that  technical  parity  could  be  achieved 
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simply  by  buying  the  latest  equipment.  The  Soviets 
still  expect  to  catch  up  by  replacing  obsolete  machines 
with  modern  technology." 

There  are  two  aspects  of  innovation,  she  claims,  the 
Russians  do  not  yet  understand:  "First,  I'm  sure  they 
underestimate  the  rate  of  obsolescence  in  modern 
industry.  Now  one  needs  to  update  the  equipment  not 
just  once-and-for-all  but  continuously.  Second,  they  do 
not  recognize  the  tremendous  creative  force  that  goes 
into  developing  and  using  the  technology  to  best 
advantage — the  focus  on  improvement  at  all  stages  of 
industry.  Decentralized  responsibility  for  change 
presupposes  a  set  of  political  and  social  attitudes  that 
are  not  part  of  their  culture."  In  that  respect,  she 
believes  that  his  talk  showed  no  awareness  of  the  major 
challenges  of  intemational  competition. 

"His  strategy  may  be  effective  m  upgrading  the  quality 
of  Soviet  consumers'  goods  and  improving  domestic 
productivity.  But  it  won't  give  them  a  significant  share 
of  world  markets  for  advanced  manufactures.  Perhaps 
world  markets  are  not  of  primary  interest  to  them 
now." 


she  notes  that  market  capitalist  economies  stimulate 
change  by  offermg  powerful  economic  mcentives  to 
innovators.  The  individual  entrepreneur,  or  the 
entrepreneurial  corporation,  shoulders  significant  risks 
in  pursuit  of  major  rewards.  "Inevitably,  some  of  the 
risks  and  rewards  spill  over  onto  innocent  economic 
bystanders —  competitors,  employees,  suppliers  whose 
economic  welfare  depends  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
an  innovative  venture."  Normally  workers  who  gain 
from  others'  innovations  do  not  complain,  but  many, 
she  suggests,  fear  the  down  side  of  our  innovative 
system.  "American  coal  miners  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
American  steel  and  automakers  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  Japanese  shipbuilders  and  steelworkers  today 
have  had  to  face  painful  adjustments." 

Soviet  workers,  Soviet  managers  and  ultimately  Soviet 
reformers,  in  her  opinion,  are  well  aware  that 
restructuring  to  foster  change  can,  and  very  likely  will, 
threaten  economic  security  at  many  levels.  "Are  they 
ready  to  trade  job  security  for  better  consumer  goods? 
bureaucratic  stability  for  national  pride  in  the 
technology  race?"  she  asks.  Perestroika  could  alter  the 
basic  social  contract  of  the  Soviet  system. 

i  wonder  when  and  how  they'll  resolve  these  questions. 
Pondering  them  convinces  me  that  Aganbegyan  is  not 
just  smart  and  smooth.  He  is  a  very  bold  entrepreneur, 
a  'meta-entrepreneur'  venturing  to  effect  major 
innovations  in  the  design  of  the  Soviet  economy  itself." 

As  Carter  ponders  these  complexities,  American 
newspapers  are  reporting  that  drastic  action  has  already 
taken  place  in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  In  a  recent 
article  in  The  Boston  Globe,  columnist  John  F.  Driscoll 
wrote  from  the  USSR  that  in  the  Ukraine  officials 
claimed  to  have  let  go  78,000  people  between  January 
and  September  1987.  In  Moscow  they  plan  to  lay  off 
60,000  workers  in  the  ministries  by  1990.  Early 
retirements  are  being  encouraged  and  "the  age  for 
retirement  has  been  pealed  back  from  60  to  58  for  men 
and  from  55  to  53  for  women,"  reported  Driscoll.  As 
the  Ukrainians  go  after  the  bureaucrats  to  try  to 
increase  production,  the  Ukrainian  agricultural  boss  has 
acknowledged  "winnowing  out  23,000  civil  servants  by 
removing  half  the  top  brass  and  a  third  of  the 
managers,"  said  Driscoll. 

In  many  sectors,  Soviet  officials  are  explaining  to  the 
foreign  press  in  an  unprecedented  open  manner  that 
consumer  goods,  especially  foodstuffs,  must  be  made 
available  in  a  rational  way,  while  the  Soviet  press  is 
regaling  its  citizens  with  columns  of  criticism  of  the 
system  and  need  for  improvement. 

As  the  Soviets  struggle  to  find  their  niche  in  the  post- 
industrial  era,  they  fascinate  not  only  academicians  like 
Anne  Carter:  they  hold  a  large  part  of  the  world  in 
thrall.  ■ 


IIASA 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  International  Institute  for  Apphed 
Systems  Analysis  (IIASA)  was  founded  in  1972  as  a 
nongovernmental,  interdisciplinary  research  institute. 
Originally  organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
academies  of  science  (or  the  equivalent  institutions) 
in  12  countries,  the  membership  has  expanded  to 
include  scientific  and  professional  bodies  in  16 
countries,  with  much  of  Europe,  both  East  and  West, 
as  well  as  fapan.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
represented.  IIASA's  mission  is  to  initiate  and  support 
individual  and  collaborative  research  on  social, 
economic,  technological  and  environmental  issues:  to 
promote  cooperation  between  scientific  disciplines, 
between  nations,  and  between  the  scientific, 
industrial  and  policy  communities;  and  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  research  undertaken  in 
hopes  of  encouraging  an  expanded  East- West 
dialogue. 

Some  70  scientists  from  20  countries  currently  make 
up  the  full-time  staff.  They  represent  several 
disciplines,  including  computer  sciences, 
mathematics,  economics,  .sociology  and  ecology. 
The  usual  tenure  at  the  Institute  is  one  or  two 
years — longer  if  continuity  on  a  project  is  considered 
essential.  Guest  scholars,  collaborators  from  outside 
institutions  and  a  pool  of  over  1400  IIASA  alumni 
provide  supplementary  support. 

With  the  IIASA  advisory  board  serving  as  the  link 
with  potential  users  of  the  research  results.  IIASA 
disseminates  its  information  through  several 
mediums — published  papers,  conference  proceedings 
and  research  reports:  scientific  meetings,  either 
IIASA-sponsored  or  cosponsored  with  collaborating 
institutions;  and  through  collaborating  networks. 
This  collaboration  takes  many  forms — case  studies, 
comparative  anyalyses.  data  exchanges  and  joint 
authorship  of  publications.  IIASA  aims  to  promote 
more  realistic  and  international  thinking  about 
problems  and  solution  approaches. 

IIASA  is  located  in  Laxenburg,  Austria,  some  miles 
outside  Vienna,  in  the  former  summer  palace  of  the 
Hapsburgs. 

A.F. 
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/ona.s  Lee  js  in  bis  fourth  year  of  a 
five-year  combined  B.A.  and  M.A. 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  in 
economics  and  a  master's  in 
international  finance  through  the 
Lemberg  Program  in  International 
Economics  and  Finance.  Once  a 
premed  student,  he  switched  to 
economics  after  a  semester  of 
chemistry  and  is  now  pursuing  an 
interest  in  investment  banking, 
mergers,  acquisitions  and  arbitrage 
trading.  He  researched  the  latter 
during  his  study-abroad  semester 
m  fapan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lemberg  Program.  He  has  worked 
as  a  researcher  with  a  New  York 
firm  on  the  take-over  offer  for  the 
fapan  Fund  Co.,  and  he  is  planning 
to  return  to  fapan  for  eight  months 
to  work  with  Nikko  Securities  Co.. 
on  convertible  bond  arbitrage 
trading.  A  member  of  the  all-state 
track  team  in  high  school  in 
Mamaroneck,  New  York,  he  ran 
varsity  track  for  two  years  at 
Brandeis.  He  claims  his  interest  in 
the  Far  East  stems,  in  part,  from 
the  fact  that  his  father  was  born  in 
Korea. 


Between  April  and  September,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lemberg 
Program  in  hitemational  Economics 
and  Finance,  I  spent  a  semester  in 
Tokyo  working  at  Nikko  Securities 
while  attending  Sophia  University. 
The  exposure  to  Nikko  was,  of 
course,  the  best  kind  of  experience 
for  a  student  who  wants  to  build  a 
career  in  finance. 

With  many  international  branches 
stretching  from  London  to  Bahrain, 
Nikko  IS  one  of  the  "Big  Four" 
Japanese  securities  firms  and  the 
third  largest  securities  company  in 
the  world.  While  employed  at 
Nikko,  I  was  extremely  fortunate  to 
observe  Japanese  business  methods 
and  etiquette  from  the  position  of 
an  insider.  Because  my  Japanese 
fluency  was  elementary,  I  missed  a 
lot  but  still  I  was  able  to  absorb  a 
great  deal  despite  the  language 
barrier.  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  a 
much  better  grasp  of  how  the 
Japanese  do  business  than  many 
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others  who  deal  with  them.  From 
my  vantage  point  I  tried  to  absorb 
as  much  as  possible  from  this 
unique  opportunity. 

Securing  a  job  at  Nikko  was  not  a 
simple  matter  of  walking  into  the 
personnel  division  and  asking  for  a 
job.  Rather,  I  did  some  advance 
preparation  in  the  months  at 
Brandeis  before  I  left  for  Japan. 
Besides  attending  Sophia 
University — an  affiliate  institution 
for  the  Lemberg  Program  in 
Tokyo — I  knew  I  wanted  also  to 
work,  so  I  obtained  a 
recommendation  from  a  former 
employer  who  happened  to  be  a 
very  good  client  of  Nikko.  It  was  in 
deference  to  my  former  employer's 
recommendation,  not,  I  presume,  to 
any  special  skill  of  mine,  that  I 
obtained  a  position  with  Nikko. 
That  in  itself  was  a  lesson:  to 
initiate  almost  any  business 
relationship  in  Japan,  whether  to 
buy  or  sell  or  to  hire  someone,  an 
introduction  through  a  respected 
intermediary  is  vital. 

When  I  arrived  at  Nikko's  head 
office  to  report  for  work,  they 
placed  me  in  the  international 
investment  and  research  division, 
which  functions  largely  as  the 
support  group  for  foreign  operations. 
Any  first  day  on  the  job  is 
uncomfortable,  but  my  first  day  at 
Nikko  was  particularly  awkward. 
After  being  shown  to  a  desk,  I  was 
pretty  much  left  alone  for  a  few 
days,  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  my 
job  was  to  be.  As  I  tried  to  look 
busy,  it  seemed  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  me.  Out  of  250 
employees  in  the  area,  there  was 
only  one  other  foreigner:  that 
situation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
I  am  well  over  six  feet  tall,  made 
me  feel  painfully  gauche. 


After  a  few  days,  the  division 
realized  that  I  could  help  solve  one 
of  the  company's  problems.  There 
was  an  information  gap  between 
Tokyo  and  Nikko's  foreign  offices 
caused  by  the  time  differences 
between  Japan  and  its  far-flung 
branches.  Between  the  close  of  the 
Japanese  markets  and  the  opening  of 
the  foreign  markets,  the  only  way 
for  foreigners  in  Nikko's  overseas 
branches  to  collect  information  on 
what  had  occurred  in  Tokyo  was  to 
read  the  wire  news  services  or  to 
wait  for  a  newspaper.  What 
eventually  became  my  main  task  at 
Nikko  was  the  compiling  of  a  brief 
report  explaining  what  had 
happened  in  the  Japanese  financial 
markets  during  the  day,  which  we 
telexed,  faxed  or  telephoned  to  the 
foreign  branches.  The  Japanese  in 
the  foreign  branches  had  access  to 
similar  reports  written  in  Japanese, 
but  the  English-speaking  foreigner 
did  not  have  such  sources  until  I 
started  writing  the  reports. 


To  assemble  the  information  each 
day  at  the  close  of  the  Tokyo 
market,  I  spoke  to  analysts  who 
reported  to  me  the  day's  new 
political  and  economic 
developments,  as  well  as  rumors, 
which  had  made  the  prices  of 
securities  move.  I  compiled  these 
comments  into  a  short  report  and 
sent  them  to  all  of  Nikko's 
branches,  which  needed  the 
information  to  help  them  in  their 
trades  of  Japanese  securities  in  their 
respective  markets,  be  it  London, 
New  York  or  Singapore.  It  was 
logical  that  I  write  this  report,  since 
I  was  the  only  native  English 
speaker  in  the  division.  My 
financial  background  from  working 
summers  on  Wall  Street  and  my 
liberal  arts  studies  at  Brandeis  gave 
me  the  skills  to  put  these  reports 
together  in  a  cohesive  manner. 
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The  Nikko  Securities  Co., 
lokyo  Headquarters 


While  Nikko  is  not  a  typical 
Japanese  company,  since  its 
operations  are  set  in  a  global 
context,  it  nonetheless  does 
business  in  a  typically  Japanese 
manner.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
how  and  why  prices  move  in  the 
Japanese  securities  markets  from 
my  writing  of  the  daily  market 
report.  But  probably  even  more 
valuable  was  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  Japanese  corporate 
culture  at  work — the  management 
relations,  the  decision-making 
process  and  the  intercompany 
politics.  Working  at  Nikko,  I 
observed  firsthand  many  of  the 
business  rules  and  practices  an 
American  needs  to  know  to  be 
successful  in  dealing  with  the 
Japanese;  too  often  one  hears  of 
East-West  business  deals  that  fell 
through  because  the  parties 
involved  did  not  understand  the 
practices  and  customs  of  the  other 
culture. 


Probably  the  foremost  difference  in 
business  practice  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  stems  from 
a  cultural  orientation:  while  an 
American  company  makes  a  sale 
based  on  logical  factors  such  as 
lower  prices,  faster  delivery  or  better 
quality,  the  Japanese  company 
makes  the  sale  according  to  the 
relationship  it  has  formed  with  its 
client. 

The  Japanese  must  be  able  to  trust 
their  trading  partners  before 
luisiness  can  be  conducted.  To 
develop  this  trust,  they  entertain 
their  clients  night  and  day,  then- 
attitude  being  that  if  they  can  feel 
comfortable  with  clients  outside  of 
the  work  setting  they  will  be  able  to 
trust  them  in  a  business  deal.  The 
American  trying  to  put  together  a 
deal  in  Japan  will  be  taken  out 
every  night  for  extensive  partying.  If 
the  visitor  proves  to  be  open  with 
the  Japanese,  business  as  far  as  the 
]apanese  are  concerned  is  more  than 
halfway  completed.  Forty-to  50-year- 
old  American  businessmen  may  be 
dead  by  that  time;  a  week  of 
Japanese  entertainment  in  its 
various  forms  is  far  and  away  the 
most  exhausting  thing  they  will  do 
until  they  return  to  Japan. 
Americans  are  constantly  amazed  at 
the  sdlariman's  (company 
employee's)  endurance  to  work  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  drink 
till  midnight,  and  still  show  up  for 
work  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning, 
three  or  four  nights  a  week. 


Key  to  understanding  the  internal 
workings  of  a  Japanese  company  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  closeness  of 
the  group  in  Japanese  society.  Since 
Japan  has  such  a  small  landmass — 
about  the  size  of  California — with  a 
population  of  about  half  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  certain  social 
rules  are  bound  to  evolve  to  ensure 
harmony  among  a  large  population 
packed  on  such  a  small  island. 
People  are  rarely  alone  in  Japan,  and 
they  appear  to  be  psychologically 
and  anatomically  alike,  since 
everyone  is  of  the  same  race  and 
culture.  The  sense  of  "oneness" 
among  the  Japanese  is  very  strong. 
It  follows  that  within  the  company 
structure,  the  group  is  also  very 
tight:  the  employees  at  Nikko  in  a 
division  are  seated  next  to  each 
other  with  no  partitions. 
Management  sits  right  next  to 
eveiyone  else,  also  without  separate 
offices,  except  for  a  few  top 
executives.  In  this  environment, 
very  lew  secrets  can  be  kept;  when 
you  deal  with  one  person  from  a 
department,  you  are  really  dealing 
with  the  whole  unit.  Also,  almost 
all  decisions  are  made  by  concensus, 
resulting  in  the  long 
decision-making  process  so 
frustrating  to  foreigners.  In  contrast, 
an  American  firm  will  often  decide 
on  cnicial  matters  within  a  day,  or 
as  soon  as  the  person  in  charge 
gives  the  OK,  but  in  Japan  since 
most  decisions  are  done  with  the 
approval  of  the  entire  group,  it  takes 
much  longer.  However,  once 
approval  is  given,  it  is  comforting  to 
note  that  the  Japanese  act  with 
great  speed.  Foreigners  on  business 
in  Japan  must  learn  patience. 
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what  was  striking  to  me  when  I 
first  entered  Nikko  was  how  the 
office  was  arranged.  In  addition  to 
my  department,  the  room  that  I 
worked  in  was  also  workspace  for 
about  six  other  departments.  Each 
department  consisted  of  about  40 
employees  whose  desks  were 
arranged  in  a  very  long  double  row 
with  the  head  of  the  department 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  row:  the 
only  private  area  was  a  comer 
partitioned  off  into  a  small  meeting 
room.  Everyone  shared  the  same 
secretarial  pool,  even  the  division 
managers.  An  atmosphere  of 
cohesiveness  prevailed. 

One  very  confusing  aspect  of 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  is  their 
attitude  of  "saving  face."  In  their 
culture,  an  individual  cannot  suffer 
shame  and,  as  a  corollary,  one 
should  not  place  another  in  a 
position  of  disgrace.  This  delicate 
custom  leads  to  a  circuitous  way  of 
speaking  in  order  to  dull  the  effect 
of  a  blunt  statement.  They  also 
avoid  using  the  word  "no,"  instead 
preferring  "yes,"  "maybe"  or  "let's 
talk  about  that  later."  It  is  very 
hard,  even  for  the  Japanese 
themselves,  to  really  discern  if  the 
answer  is  in  fact  "no,"  "yes," 
"maybe"  or  "let's  talk  about  it  later." 
The  only  way  to  ascertain  what  is 
really  meant  is  through  reading  the 
subtle  changes  in  attitude  and 
expression,  a  difficult  proposition 
indeed  for  the  gaijin  (foreigner).  It's 
a  situation  you  just  have  to  handle 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  The  "saving 
face"  ethic  is  also  manifested  in 
legal  proceedings;  American  firms 
may  sue  each  other,  but  even  after  a 
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The  Lemberg  Program  in 
International  Economics  and 
Finance 

The  Lemberg  Program  in 
International  Economics  and 
Finance  offers  a  two-year  Master  of 
Arts  degree  to  students  planning 
careers  in  international  business 
and  finance.  For  qualified  Brandeis 
undergraduates,  Lemberg  provides 
an  accelerated  package  that 
combines  graduate-level  courses 
with  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
thus  leaving  students  only  one 
year  of  postgraduate  study. 

According  to  Peter  A.  Petri, 
associate  professor  of  economics 
and  director  of  Lemberg.  the  idea 
for  the  program  "was  to  fill  a 
perceived  void  in  the  study  of 
international  economics.  The 
United  States  offers  schools  of 
business  and  .schools  of 
international  relations,  but  no 
program  that  bridges  the  two 
disciplines,  until  now. " 

Petri,  together  with  Professor  of 
Economics  Richard  S.  Weckstein, 
spent  the  past  three  years 
designing  Lemberg  to  meet  the 
emerging  needs  of  an  international 
marl<etplace.  The  curriculum 
combines  the  study  of 
international  economics  and 
finance  with  analytical  courses  in 
the  politics  of  interdependent 
countries.  "Everyone  has  to  pay 
attention  to  what  goes  on  abroad 
these  days, "  says  Petri.  "And  for 
the  United  States,  the  need  for  an 
international  outlook  is  a 
qualitative  change. " 
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With  an  eye  to  keeping  classroom 
size  small,  the  Lemberg  Program 
admitted  only  14  students  during 
its  first  year  (1936-87).  Of  those, 
eight  were  Brandeis  juniors  and 
the  remaining  six  students 
received  their  B.A.s  from  other 
universities.  In  contrast,  the  1987- 
88  pool  of  admitted  applicants  was 
nearly  30  percent  larger  than  last 
year's.  The  1987-88  class  is 
approximately  70  percent 
American  and  includes  students 
from  Canada,  China,  Germany, 
Mexico.  Morocco,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

An  essential  feature  of  Lemberg, 
says  Petri,  is  the  foreign  exchange 
of  students.  During  one  semester  of 
their  four,  Lemberg  students  are 
required  to  study  at  participating 
universities  in  one  of  the  following 
countries:  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Italy, 
fapan,  Mexico,  Spain  or  West 
Germany.  Unlike  the  funior  Year 
Abroad  series,  Lemberg  students 
do  not  attend  American 
universities.  "We  want  our 
students  to  mix  in  with  foreign 
students,"  he  explains.  "The 
affiliated  schools  are  leading 
business  or  international  relations 
institutions.  Lemberg  students  are 
exposed  to  the  culture  of  these 
foreign  schools  and  are  expected  to 
study  in  the  language  of  the  host 
country. " 

Concurrently,  Brandeis  hosts  a 
number  of  foreign  scholars  on 
campus  from  participating 
universities.  The  resulting  mix  of 
cultural  and  educational 
backgrounds,  says  Petri,  "helps 
make  the  academic  atmosphere  at 
home  lively,  diverse  and  truly 
international. " 


After  only  one  year  in  operation, 
the  Lemberg  Program  has  earned 
distinction  for  its  "unusual  and 
imaginative"  use  of  study-abroad 
programming.  The  two  researchers 
who  described  the  program  that 
way,  Crauford  Goodwin  of  Duke 
University  and  Michael  Nacht  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  both 
specialists  in  researching  study- 
abroad  programming,  have 
selected  Lemberg  as  one  of  eight 
programs  nationwide  that  showed 
"vigorous  innovation. " 
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lawsuit  they  may  be  able  to  conduct 
busmess.  After  a  suit  in  Japan, 
however,  the  "loss  of  face"  that 
comes  with  confrontation  would 
disallow  any  further  dealings 
between  the  two  parties.  In  Japan, 
most  cases  are  settled  out  of  court 
mainly  because  the  legal  system  is 
underdeveloped,  but  nonetheless  the 
settlements  allow  both  companies 
to  save  face. 

What  I  appreciated  most  about  a 
Japanese  company  sprang  from  the 
tightly-knit  group  structure — you 
quickly  become  friends  with  the 
people  in  your  department.  Since 
you  spend  so  much  time  at  work 
(the  typical  workday  is  about  eleven 
hours)  in  such  a  tight  seating 
arrangement  and  then  go  out 
together  after  work,  it  is  easy  to 
become  close.  Such  proximity  might 
create  tensions  m  the  United  States, 
but  the  Japanese  are  used  to  it  and, 
m  fact,  thrive  on  it.  The  people  in 
my  division  viewed  the  unit  as  a 
family;  during  the  first  weeks  I  was 
at  Nikko,  a  general  manager  from 
the  department  took  me  to  dinner 
and  told  me  that  "the  members  of 
the  division  were  like  my  children." 
As  It  happened  at  the  time,  most  of 
them  were  first-year  employees,  and 
one  of  the  general  manager's  duties 
as  he  explained  it  was  "to  raise  his 
children  under  the  Nikko  credo." 
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As  a  gaijin  in  a  Japanese  company,  I 
was  treated  extremely  well.  When  I 
first  arrived,  I  suppose  the  statf  was 
told  by  the  general  managers  to  be 
nice  to  me,  but  I  don't  think  their 
kindness  and  patience  with  me 
would  have  lasted  for  the  four 
months  I  was  there  if  they  were  not 
well  disposed  to  begin  with.  Even 
though  my  stay  there  was  quite 
short  and  my  lapanese  quite  poor, 
when  I  left  Nikko  I  felt  very  much  a 
part  of  the  group. 

Only  through  having  actually  been 
in  a  Japanese  firm,  could  I 
understand  the  employees  intense 
feelings  toward  their  company. 
They  develop  an  unswerving  loyalty 
toward  the  firm,  and  the  firm  is 
expected  to  be  loyal  to  the 
employee.  The  lifetime  employment 
system,  which  assumes  that  once 
having  been  hired  by  a  firm  you 
never  leave  nor  are  you  ever  laid  off, 
IS  one  expression  of  this  loyalty. 
Foreign  financial  firms  find  this 
devotion  hard  to  understand,  and 
problematic,  because  as  a 
consequence  it  is  difficult  to  attract 
experienced  Japanese  employees  to 
work  for  them  even  by  offering 
them  higher  pay  and  better 
positions. 


Because  I  have  worked  in  an 
American  as  well  as  a  Japanese  firm, 
people  often  ask  me  which  is 

"better."  One  hears  that  Japanese 
management  systems  are  supposed 
to  be  much  more  efficient  than 
ours.  My  conclusion  is  that  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  the  Japanese 
management  system  that  gives 
them  a  manufacturing  edge.  The 
Japanese,  however,  have  a  cultural 
edge  whereby  they  are  strongly 
unified  as  a  people  and  hence  as  a 
company.  Certainly,  the  Japanese  do 
seem  to  put  more  of  themselves 
into  the  company  than  Americans 
do,  and  this  gives  management  great 
power — when  labor  is  vigorous  and 
loyal,  management  can  concentrate 
on  other  problems,  such  as  building 
quality  cars.  A  Japanese  friend  and  I 
were  once  discussing  the  United 
States'  trade  deficit  and  he  told  me 

"a  trade  imbalance  could  not  happen 
in  Japan — if  Japan  was  running  into 
that  problem,  everyone  would 
immediately  stop  buying  foreign 
goods."  After  being  in  Japan  and 
getting  to  know  its  people,  this  is 
quite  easy  to  believe. 

While  It  IS  important  to  understand 
the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  business 
cultures,  it  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  both  have  the  same 
goals — to  make  money.  Deals 
between  the  two  countries  are 
possible  and  profitable,  as  evidenced 
by  the  successes  of  Coca-Cola, 
Domino's  Pizza,  McDonald's, 
Toyota,  Sony  or  Nikon.  Knowing 
and  caring  for  the  differences 
between  cultures  will  make  the 
realization  of  that  common  goal 
that  much  easier.  ■ 
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The  Social 
Reaction  to 
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by  Peter  Conrad 


i  ^.. .  V.W,,,....  , ,  associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
Brandeis.  He  received  his  B.A.  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
sociology  from  Boston  University.  His  research  has 
been  in  the  area  of  health  and  illness.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  including  the 
award-winning  Deviance  and  Medicalization:  From 
Badness  to  Sickness  (Mosby.  1980)  and  Having 
Epilepsy:  The  Experience  and  Control  of  Illness 
(Temple  University  Press,  1983).  His  current  research 
is  on  worksite  health  promotion.  A  longer  discussion 
of  the  issues  raised  in  the  accompanying  article  was 
published  in  Social  Policy  17,  Summer  1986,  pp. 51-56. 


No  disease  in  recent  times  has  caused  the  v^idespread 
alarm  that  AIDS  (Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome)  has  generated  throughout  the  Western 
World.  The  social  reaction  to  a  disease  can  be  seen  as 
something  quite  apart  from  its  medical  reality;  since 
the  social  response  to  AIDS  is  so  vehement,  it  is 
important  to  understand  both  medical  and  social 
perspectives.  Such  understanding  might  lead  to  changes 
in  public  and  private  policies  concerning  AIDS. 

We  can  think  of  disease  and  illness  from  two  different 
angles:  disease  can  be  looked  at  as  a  biophysical 
phenomenon,  a  process  or  state  that  affects  the  body. 
Illness,  by  contrast,  encompasses  the  social  and 
psychological  phenomena  that  surround  the  disease: 
specifically,  how  culture  defines  the  disease  and  how 
individuals  experience  their  disorder.  To  comprehend 
the  social  reaction  to  AIDS  we  need  to  examine  the 
social  meanings  attached  to  the  illness.  When  I  talk 
about  the  social  meaning  of  AIDS,  I  am  including  what 
critic  Susan  Sontag  in  Illness  as  Metaphor  has  termed 
the  metaphorical  aspects  of  illness:  those  images  that 
guide  our  comprehension  of  a  disease.  As  Sontag 
suggests,  metaphorical  aspects  are  especially  prevalent 
with  dread  diseases  that  have  great  unknowns  about 
them.  AIDS  is  not  only  a  biomedical  entity  but  an 
illness  that  has  a  socially  constructed  image  and 
engages  particular  attitudes.  The  social  meanings  of 
AIDS  are  both  surprisingly  simple  and  bafflingly 
complex,  but  are  key  to  grasping  the  social  reaction 
to  AIDS. 
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The  medical  reality  of  AIDS  remains  puzzling  but  is 
becoming  clearer.  AIDS  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  virus 
that  breaks  down  the  immune  system  and  leaves  the 
body  unprotected  against  opportunistic  infections  that 
nearly  invariably  lead  to  death.  The  number  of  AIDS 
cases  is  growing  dramatically.  At  this  writing  over 
45,000  AIDS  cases  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  United 
States.  Four  to  five  times  that  many  people  have  a 
chronic  disorder  called  AIDS-Related  Complex  (ARC), 
and  between  one  and  two  million  individuals  have  an 
antibody  positive  response  to  HIV  (Human 
Immunodeficiency  Virus),  the  virus  believed  to  cause 
AIDS.  It  is  estimated  that  five  to  20  percent  of  this 
exposed  group  will  contract  AIDS,  but  no  one  knows 
who  they  will  be. 

Over  90  percent  of  AIDS  victims  come  from  two  risk 
groups:  homosexual  or  bisexual  men  and  intravenous 
drug  users.  Hemophiliacs  and  others  requiring  frequent 
blood  transfusions,  infants  bom  to  mothers  with  AIDS, 
and  people  who  have  a  high-risk  sexual  partner  are  also 
considered  at  risk.  Evidence  is  clear  that  HIV-infection 
is  transmitted  through  the  direct  exchange  of  bodily 
fluids,  semen  and  blood;  the  most  common  modes  of 
transmission  are  anal  intercourse  among  male 
homosexuals  and  unsterile  needle-sharing  among 
intravenous  drug  users.  There  is  virtually  no  evidence 
that  the  virus  can  be  transmitted  by  such  everyday 
"casual  contact"  as  kissing,  shaking  hands,  exposure  to 
food,  air  or  water.  With  the  exception  of  very  specific 
modes  of  semen  or  blood-related  transmission,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  AIDS  virus  is  very  easy  to  catch. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  the  medical  evidence  the  public 
reaction  to  AIDS  has  bordered  on  hysteria.  Let  me 
briefly  present  a  few  examples  of  the  reactions  to  AIDS 
or  AIDS  victims. 

1 1,000  children  were  kept  out  of  school  in  Queens, 
New  York,  as  parents  protested  the  decision  to  allow  a 
seven-year-old  girl  with  AIDS  to  attend  second  grade, 
despite  no  evidence  of  transmission  by  schoolchildren. 

Hospital  workers  in  San  Francisco  refused  to  enter  the 
rooms  of  AIDS  patients  and  when  ordered  to  attend  the 
patients  appeared  wearing  masks,  gowns  and  goggles. 

A  Baltimore  policeman  refused  to  enter  the  office  of  a 
person  with  AIDS  to  investigate  a  death  threat  and 
donned  rubber  gloves  to  handle  the  evidence. 

A  local  school  district  in  New  Jersey  tried  to  exclude  a 
healthy  nine-year-old  boy  whose  sister  has  ARC,  despite 
no  evidence  of  sibling  transmission. 

In  New  York,  undertakers  refused  to  embalm  AIDS 
victims,  householders  fired  their  Haitian  maids  and 
subway  riders  wore  gloves,  all  from  fear  of  contracting 
AIDS. 


The  New  York  Times  reported  cases  of  dentists  who 
refused  to  treat  all  gay  patients  whether  or  not  they  had 
AIDS. 

In  Dallas  a  small  group  of  doctors  and  dentists  formed 
Dallas  Doctors  Against  AIDS  and  began  a  campaign  to 
reinstate  Texas'  sodomy  laws. 

In  a  Boston  corporation,  employees  threatened  to  quit 
en  masse  if  the  company  forced  them  to  work  with  an 
AIDS  patient. 

In  Dade  County,  Florida,  citizens  voted  to  require  the 
county's  80,000  food  workers  to  carry  cards  certifying 
that  they  are  free  of  communicable  diseases,  including 
AIDS,  despite  no  known  cases  of  AIDS  that  were 
transmitted  through  food  and  even  though  public  health 
officials  opposed  this  policy. 

Several  major  life  insurance  companies  are  requiring 
certain  applicants — young,  single,  male,  living  in 
certain  areas — to  undergo  a  compulsory  HIV  antibody 
test. 

Three  school-aged  HIV-infected  brothers  and  their 
family  were  driven  from  their  rural  Florida  home  by 
their  community's  continual  harassment  and  a 
suspicious  fire  that  destroyed  their  home. 

The  list  could  go  on.  There  is  clearly  a  spreading  fear  of 
AIDS,  a  dread  that  has  led  to  an  overreaction  to  the 
actual  problem.  Scientists,  medical  professionals  and 
the  public  alike  agree  that  AIDS  is  a  devastating  disease 
and  a  serious  threat  to  public  health.  But  the 
overblown,  frequently  irrational  and  pointless  social 
reaction  to  AIDS  makes  the  disease  more  difficult  to 
manage  for  those  who  suffer  from  it,  and  diverts 
attention  from  the  real  public  health  concerns. 

What  factors  underlie  society's  response  to  AIDS?  There 
are  some  illnesses  that  carry  with  them  a  certain  moral 
devaluation,  a  stigma.  Leprosy,  epilepsy,  mental 
disorder,  venereal  disease,  and  by  some  accounts  even 
cancer,  reflect  moral  shame  on  the  individuals  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  contract  any  of  these  afflictions 
because  people  often  connect  stigmatized  illnesses  to 
deviant  behavior.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  early 
connection  of  AIDS  to  male  homosexual  conduct 
cannot  be  underestimated  in  examining  its  stigmatized 
image.  The  early  designation  of  the  disorder  was  Gay- 
Related  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (GRID)  and  was 
publicly  proclaimed  as  a  "gay  plague."  AIDS  is  not  and 
never  was  specifically  related  to  homosexual 
conditions;  viruses  don't  know  homosexuals  from 
heterosexuals. 
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Within  a  short  time,  other  people  were  identified  as 
"risk  groups" — intravenous  drug  users,  Haitians  and 
hemophiliacs  —  even  though  risk  behaviors  rather  than 
risk  groups  is  now  seen  as  a  more  appropriate 
designation.  So  with  the  exception  of  hemophiliacs 
(who  made  up  less  than  two  percent  of  the  cases)  and 
Haitians  (who  are  no  longer  considered  a  risk  group), 
the  image  of  AIDS  in  the  public  eye  was  intimately 
connected  with  people  who  lived  on  the  margins  of 
mainstream  lifestyles.  It  was  a  disease  of  "those 
deviants,"  considered  by  some  a  punishment  for  their 
behavior.  Fear  of  AIDS  is  tied  to  the  widespread  and 
deeply  rooted  homophobia  in  American  society.  This 
homophobia  has  been  long  manifested  in  laws,  medical 
definitions  and  discrimination  against  people  who 
engage  in  homosexual  conduct.  Some  of  the  most  overt 
discrimination  has  eroded  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
work  of  the  gay  liberation  movement,  but  latent 
negative  attitudes  toward  gays  became  more  manifest 
again  with  the  coming  of  AIDS. 

The  dominant  vector  of  AIDS  transmission  is  through 
sexual  activity — particularly  anal  intercourse  of  male 
homosexuals — although  scientifically  AIDS  can  be  seen 
as  a  blood  disease,  since  contact  with  the  blood  is 
necessary  for  transmission.  This  common  form  of 
transmission  has  contributed  to  its  image  as  a  sexually 
transmitted  disease.  Venereal  diseases  are  by  nature 
stigmatized.  Observers  often  blame  the  victims  for 
bringing  the  disease  upon  themselves.  As  social 
historian  Allen  Brandt  points  out  in  No  Magic  Bullet. 
venereal  diseases  have  become  the  symbol  of  pollution 
and  contamination:  "Venereal  disease,  the  palpable 
evidence  of  unrestrained  sexuality,  became  a  symbol  for 
social  disorder  and  moral  decay — a  metaphor  for  evil." 

AIDS,  with  its  connection  to  multiple  sex  encounters 
(some  of  the  early  media  stories  reported  of  1000 
lifetime  sex  partners  for  gay  men)  and  once  forbidden 
"sodomy,"  touches  deep  puritanical  concerns  and  revives 
alarms  of  promiscuity  and  "sexual  permissiveness"  that 
had  become  more  muted  in  recent  decades.  The 
connection  of  AIDS  to  "sexual  irresponsibility"  has 
been  made  repeatedly. 

Now  that  we  know  that  AIDS  can  be  transmitted 
through  heterosexual  intercourse  as  well,  although 
apparently  not  as  efficiently  or  rapidly,  there  is 
increasing  concern  among  sexually  active  people  that 
they  may  be  betrayed  in  their  most  intimate  moments. 
This  connection  with  intimacy  and  sexuality  amplifies 
our  anxieties  and  creates  apprehensions  that  one  sexual 
act  may  bring  a  lifetime  of  pollution  and  ultimately 
death. 


In  the  late  20th  century  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
large-scale  epidemics  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
polio  panics  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  have  receded 
far  into  our  collective  memory  and  the  wrath  of 
tuberculosis,  cholera  or  diphtheria  have  become,  in 
American  society  at  least,  artifacts  of  the  past. 

Contemporary  common  models  of  contagion  are 
limited  to  the  likes  of  herpes,  chicken  pox  and 
hepatitis.  Suddenly  in  the  early  1980s  we  encounter 
AIDS,  which  is  contagious  but  apparently  in  a  very 
specific  way,  and  fear  of  contagion  erupts  almost 
without  limits.  If  little  were  known  about  a  disease's 
transmission,  we  could  expect  widespread 
apprehensions  about  contagion.  Curiously,  however,  a 
great  deal  is  known  about  the  transmission  of  AIDS — 
it  appears  to  be  transmitted  only  through  the  exchange 
of  bodily  fluids  and  in  no  cases  through  any  kind  of 
casual  contact.  In  fact,  compared  to  other  contagious 
diseases  it  has  a  relatively  low  infectivity. 

To  add  to  our  sense  of  unease,  we  live  in  a  society 
where  we  expect  medicine  to  protect  us  from  deadly 
contagious  diseases,  if  not  by  vaccine,  then  by  public 
health  intervention.  And  when  medicine  doesn't  do 
this,  we  feel  we  must  rely  on  our  own  devices  to 
protect  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones.  Contagion,  even 
of  minor  disorders,  can  engender  irrational  responses.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  my  then  five-year-old  daughter  was 
exposed  to  a  playmate  who  came  down  with  the 
chicken  pox.  A  good  friend  of  mine,  who  happens  to  be 
a  pediatrician,  did  not  want  his  four-year-old  to  ride  in 
the  car  with  my  daughter  to  gymnastics  class,  even 
though  he  knew  medically  that  she  could  not  yet  be 
infectious.  He  just  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances. 
And  so  it  is  with  us:  our  reaction  to  contagion  is  not 
always  rational. 

With  AIDS,  of  course,  the  situation  is  much  worse. 
When  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  AIDS  virus 
has  been  found  in  saliva  or  tears,  although  only 
occasionally,  we  imagine  in  our  common  sense  "germ 
theory"  models  of  contagion  that  we  could  catch  AIDS 
in  this  manner.  Reports  that  no  transmission  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  fashion  become  secondary.  The  public 
attitudes  seem  to  be  that  exposure  to  HIV  condemns 
one  to  the  disease. 

While  AIDS  is  contagious,  so  is  the  fear  and  stigma. 
Families  of  people  with  HIV-infections  can  be 
devastated,  the  taint  of  AIDS  spreading  to  them  through 
a  "courtesy  stigma,"  described  by  sociologist  Erving 
Goffman.  Family  members  are  shunned  and  isolated  by 
former  friends  and  colleagues  for  fear  that  they  too 
might  bring  contagion. 
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As  various  researchers  have  show^n,  caretakers  and 
family  ahke  tend  to  distance  themselves  from  people 
who  are  terminally  ill  with  diseases  that  waste  away 
their  bodies.  The  pam  of  suffenng  and  the  pollution  of 
dying  are  difficult  for  many  people  to  encounter  directly 
in  a  society  that  has  largely  removed  and  isolated  death 
from  everyday  life.  AIDS  is  virtually  100  percent  lethal; 
75  percent  of  people  with  AIDS  die  within  two  years. 
There  are  few  other  diseases  that,  like  AIDS,  attack  and 
kill  people  who  are  just  reaching  the  prime  of  their 
lives.  Currently  AIDS  is  incurable,-  since  there  are  no 
treatments  for  it,  to  contract  AIDS  m  the  1980s  is  to  be 
served  with  a  death  warrant.  There  are  no  cases  of  long- 
term  survival.  Many  sufferers  waste  away  from  Kaposi's 
sarcoma  or  some  rare  form  of  chronic  pneumonia. 

Taken  together,  these  features  form  a  cultural  image  of 
AIDS  that  IS  socially  as  well  as  medically  ravaging.  One 
might  even  say  that  AIDS  is  an  illness  with  a  triple 
stigma:  it  is  connected  to  stigmatized  groups — 
homosexuals  and  drug  userS;  it  is  sexually  transmitted; 
and,  like  cancer,  it  is  a  terminal,  wasting  disease.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  scenario  for  a  more 
stigmatizing  illness  short  of  one  that  also  makes  its 
infected  sufferers  obviously  visible. 

The  triple  stigma  of  AIDS  presents  a  frightening  picture 
to  the  public,  which  continues  to  adopt  misguided 
means  of  protection  and  has  shown  a  resistance  to 
educating  itself  with  better  information.  These 
attitudes  make  life  more  uncomfortable  for  sufferers 
and  obviously  do  not  make  the  world  "safer"  from 
AIDS. 

Since  a  medical  cure  for  or  prevention  of  AIDS  in  the 
near  future  is  unlikely,  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
reduce  the  hysteria  and  overreaction  surrounding  this 
illness  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  diffuse  the 
unwarranted  aspects  of  the  fear  of  AIDS.  There  are 
several  strategies  for  attempting  to  accomplish  this. 

AIDS  appears  to  most  Americans  to  be  "out  of  control." 
If  some  type  of  medical  intervention  did  emerge  that 
could  assure  a  limit  to  the  spread  or  perceptibly  change 
the  prognosis  of  the  disease,  this  sense  of  lack  of 
control  might  be  decreased  and  the  expectations  of 
medicine's  protective  function  might  be  somewhat 
restored.  But  in  the  historical  examples  of  epilepsy  and 
syphilis,  where  efficacious  medical  treatments  were 
developed,  discovery  of  the  treatment  did  not  bring 
about  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the  image  of  the 
disease.  The  stigmas,  while  perhaps  reduced,  are  still 
prevalent  in  our  society. 


Activists,  policy  makers  and  medical  personnel  must 
attempt  directly  to  change  the  image  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  a  disease's  stigmatized  image  is  reinforced 
by  incorrect  information.  A  classic  example  is  the 
notion  that  leprosy  was  highly  contagious  and  sufferers 
needed  to  be  placed  in  isolated  colonies.  We  know  now 
that  leprosy  is  not  easily  communicable.  In  the  case  of 
epilepsy,  myths  developed  that  emerged  from  and 
sustained  the  stigma,  including  notions  that  epilepsy  is 
an  inherited  disease  or  it  causes  crime.  These  myths 
often  garnered  professional  support  and  led  to  such 
misguided  public  policies  as  forbidding  marriage  or 
immigration.  This  incorrect  information  and  mythology 
must  be  uncovered  and  eliminated  as  a  basis  for  social 
policies. 

Another  strategy  to  reduce  stigma  is  to  normalize  the 
illness  by  demonstrating  that  not  only  "deviants" 
acquire  the  disease  but  that  conventional  people  can 
also  suffer  from  it,  and  to  the  extent  possible,  lead 
reasonable  lives.  For  example,  I  believe  that  Rock 
Hudson's  belated  disclosure  of  his  AIDS  was  an 
important  symbol  and  benchmark.  He  had  been 
perceived  generally  as  a  solid,  clean-cut  American  man, 
almost  an  ideal,  and  was  also  a  movie  hero  with  whom 
many  people  had  developed  a  vicarious  relationship.  To 
a  certain  extent.  Rock  Hudson  helped  bring  AIDS  into 
the  open  and  make  it  a  more  acceptable  topic  for 
conversation.  As  an  important  public  policy  strategy  to 
normalize  AIDS  it  is  crucial  to  present  exemplars  of 
people  who  can  live  relatively  normal,  if  difficult,  lives 
with  HIV-infection,  ARC  or  even  full-blown  AIDS.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Services  new  media  campaign, 
"America  Responds  to  AIDS,"  may  be  a  good  beginning 
in  this  effort.  The  media  has  been  somewhat  successful 
in  depicting  children  as  innocent  victims  of  the  disease: 
but  the  goal  is  to  bring  other  AIDS  sufferers  back  into 
our  world  and  extend  our  compassion  to  them. 

Given  the  social  meaning  of  AIDS,  it  won't  be  easy  to 
develop  policies  that  change  its  image.  While  studies 
have  shown  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  public 
attitudes  toward  illnesses,  images  of  diseases  like 
leprosy  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  epilepsy  have  changed. 
Epidemics  inevitably  create  trepidations  and  anxieties; 
yet  AIDS  has  caused  an  epidemic  of  fear  and  dread 
beyond  what  is  warranted.  We  must  develop  the  public 
resolve  to  transform  the  social  response  to  AIDS, 
making  this  a  policy  objective  along  with  the  control, 
treatment  and  eventual  eradication  of  the  disease.  ■ 
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'Everybody  knows,"  specialist  and 
layman  alike,  that  the  Aswan  High 
Dam,  in  operation  smce  1964,  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of 
environmental  damage  along  the 
Nile  River,  which  it  spans. 
References  to  this  "fact"  have  been 
published  in  national  news 
magazines  and  monographs  since  its 
construction,  and  this  belief  has 
become  part  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  West.  The 
conclusion  that  most  of  the  public 
has  drawn  from  this  "fact"  is  that 
massive  intervention  in  nature  with 
big  technology  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  especially  in  the 
Third  World. 


When  I  visited  Egypt  in  the  spring 
of  1984  to  study  the  social 
organization  of  irrigated  agriculture 
(my  specialty),  I  fully  expected  to  see 
evidence  of  environmental 
degradation.  Having  lived  and 
worked  in  Mexico,  and  done  some 
field  work  in  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  I  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  problems  that  often  accompany 
intensive  agriculture  in  arid 
climates.  But  to  my  vast  surprise 
what  I  beheld  in  Egypt,  in  three 
different  rural  locations,  was  rich 
farmland  growing  healthy  crops — a 
picture  of  fertility. 

I  am  an  anthropologist,  not  an 
agronomist,  so  I  did  not  trust  my 
eyes  to  lead  me  to  scientific 
conclusions.  Rather,  upon  my 
return  to  the  United  States,  I 
undertook  a  systematic  search  for 
written  information  on  the 
condition  of  Egyptian  agriculture, 
paying  special  attention  to  those 
kinds  of  environmental  degradation 
that  are  supposed  to  result  from 
large  dams  in  arid  lands.  The  results 
of  this  research  were  startling:  I 
found  no  evidence  for 
environmental  degradation  of  the 
old  agricultural  lands  in  Egypt.  After 
I  had  absorbed  this  revelation,  two 
compelling  questions  arose:  first,  if 
there  is  no  evidence  for  degradation, 
why  do  so  many  people  believe  in 
the  damage?  And  second,  given  the 
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The  Aswan  Hi%h  Dam 


anditv  i)t  the  area,  why  has  there 
not  been  degradation?  These 
findings,  and  their  imphcations, 
constitute  telhng  lessons  on  the 
need  to  be  more  probing  in 
evaluating  the  impact  of  technology. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  for  people  to 
suspect  damage  from  the  High 
Dam,  if  they  rely  on  certain  theories 
or  logical  assumptions.  Egypt  is  an 
arid  land  that  receives  on  the 
average  about  one  inch  of  rain  a 
year:  the  sun  shines  nearly  ever>' 
day.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  desert,  so  it  is  intensely 
hot.  The  Nile  River  floods  in  July 
and  August  and  recedes  in  the  fall, 
reaching  the  lov^est  point  in  late 
spring.  Until  the  19th  century,  Nile 
agriculture  was  based  on  building 
dikes  around  very  large  basins, 
capturing  the  flood  waters  behind 
these  dikes  and  then  planting  crops 
on  the  wet  soil  after  the  flood 
waters  receded.  As  a  consequence 
only  one  crop  was  grown  during  the 
year. 


The  Aswan  High  Dam,  however, 
provides  over-year  storage  of  water 
on  the  Nile,  thus  permitting 
perennial  irrigation  of  the  whole 
valley  every  year.  With  this  year- 
round  use  of  irrigation,  in  theory, 
there  should  be  four  main  damaging 
effects  on  the  old  agricultural  lands: 
waterlogging  of  the  soil,  salinization 
of  the  soil,  an  increase  in  the 
parasitic  disease,  schistosomiasis, 
and  a  drop  in  soil  fertility. 

Waterlogging  is  a  problem  because 
the  roots  of  most  crops  (such  as 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  tomatoes, 
onions)  acquire  their  oxygen  from 
air  in  the  soil.  If  the  water  table  is 
too  high,  the  water  will  displace  air 
in  the  soil  spaces,  and  plant  growth 
will  be  diminished.  Since  a  high 
water  table  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
perennial  irrigation,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  waterlogging  to 
occur. 
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Salinization  occurs  when  the  water 
table  is  within  a  meter  or  two  of  the 
surface;  water  will  rise  from  the 
water  table  to  the  soil  surface  by 
capillary  action.  Once  there,  the 
water  evaporates,  leaving  behind  all 
the  substances  the  water  contained. 
A  major  component  of  these 
mineral  substances  is  salts,  and 
most  plants  show  diminished 
growth  as  the  amount  of  salt  in  the 
soil  rises.  With  perennial  irrigation, 
generally  one  finds  a  high  water 
table. 

These  processes  are  well 
understood,  and  are  known  to  occur 
widely  in  the  world,  most  notably 
in  Iraq,  Australia,  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  California.  Few  arid  zones 
in  the  world  with  irrigated 
agriculture  have  solved  the  dilemma 
of  how  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
agriculture  without  causing 
environmental  damage. 


Schistosomiasis  is  a  disease  caused 
by  a  parasite  that  spends  part  of  its 
life  cycle  in  humans  and  the  other 
part  in  fresh  water  snails.  It  enters 
the  human  body  through  the 
unbroken  skin,  migrates  to  various 
organs  and  in  extreme  cases  does 
damage  to  the  liver  and  spleen.  At 
one  stage  the  parasite  leaves  the 
human  by  means  of  urine/feces,  and 
then  swims  to  its  other  home,  a 
snail.  The  snails  need  slow-moving, 
fresh  water  to  live,  and  the  parasite 
requires  water  to  swim  from  the 
snail  to  man.  Year-round 
agriculture,  with  many  irrigation 
ditches  holding  water  most  if  not  all 
of  the  year,  provides  an  excellent 
environment  for  schistosomiasis,  so 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  to 
find  the  incidence  of  parasite 
infestation  increasing  in  Egypt. 


The  Nile  m  a 
panoramic  view 


Most  people  believe  that  the 
fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  due  to 
the  silt  that  comes  with  the  flood.  If 
the  silt  were  withheld  from  the 
land,  the  reasoning  goes,  fertility 
ought  to  decrease.  There  is  reason 
to  expect  a  drop  in  fertility  in  the 
Nile. 

With  these  theories  or  assumptions 
in  mind,  a  journalist  named  Claire 
Sterling  and  a  biologist  named 
William  van  der  Schalie  published 
accounts  in  the  early  1970s 
claiming  substantial  environmental 
damage  due  to  the  building  of  the 
High  Dam.  Their  publications  had 
an  immediate  influence  on  Western 
evaluation  of  the  technology. 

The  claims  of  environmental 
damage  to  the  old  agricultural  lands 
of  Egypt  are  very  weak.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  that  damage  (or 
improvement)  has  occurred, 
observers  must  use  measures  of  the 
environment  from  both  before  and 
after  the  innovation.  In  the  early 
accounts  by  Sterling  and  van  der 
Schalie  and  subsequent  publications 
by  others  claiming  damage  due  to 
the  High  Dam,  no  one  has  presented 
any  evidence  at  all.  On  this  ground 
alone  the  claims  of  damage  are 
suspect. 

In  contrast,  my  search  of  the 
literature  has  turned  up  measures 
for  soil  salinity  and  schistosomiasis 
that  occur  both  before  and  after  the 
construction  of  the  dam.  In  both 
cases  there  is  good  evidence  that 
conditions  after  the  dam  are  better 
than  they  were  before. 

I  used  two  studies  of  soil  quality 
done  by  Egyptian  scientists  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Nile  Delta  that 
bracket  the  constrtiction  of  the  High 
Dam.  Between  the  early  1950s,  and 
the  mid-1970s,  the  studies  show 
there  was  a  150  percent  increase  in 
the  second-best  type  soil,  and  this 
improvement  was  due  mainly  to  the 
reduction  of  salt.  (Soils  are  judged 
according  to  six  types  from  best  to 
worst.)  This  evidence  argues  that 
soil  conditions  have  improved  since 
the  dam's  construction,  not 
deteriorated. 
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As  a  measure  for  schistosomiasis,  I 
examined  the  results  of  an 
American-Egyptian  study  team  that 
conducted  a  survey  of  the 
distribution  and  intensity  of 
infections  from  various  parasites  in 
Egypt  in  the  mid-1970s.  The  team 
pubhshed  a  monograph  on  their 
findings  in  which  they  review 
previous  studies  from  1937,  1952 
and  1967  and  then  reported  on  the 
one  they  conducted.  They 
deliberately  used  the  same  sampling 
methods  and  the  same  diagnostic 
methods  as  the  earlier  studies, 
testing  the  hypotheses  that  the  High 
Dam  was  responsible  for  an  increase 
in  schistosomiasis.  What  they  found 
was  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  from  1937. 
They  conclude  that  the  High  Dam 
has  to  be  rejected  as  a  cause  of 
increase  of  schistosomiasis,  a 
conclusion  which  runs,  once  again, 
contrary  to  theory. 

To  investigate  the  problem  of 
waterlogging,  I  could  find  no 
evidence  that  measures  the  height 
of  the  water  table  before  and  after 
the  High  Dam.  We  have  to  conclude 
that  we  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to 
waterlogging. 

Understanding  soil  fertility,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  a  different 
challenge.  Unlike  the  other  three 
conditions,  there  is  no  theory  we 
can  use  to  analyze  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  belief  that  fertility  of 
the  Nile  valley  is  due  to  the  silt  is 
based  only  on  a  common 
assumption:  there  is  no  single 
general  measure  for  soil  fertility, 
and  there  are  no  measures  of  soil 
fertility  done  before  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  High  Dam. 
However,  a  number  of  indices  seem 


Ihe  Nile  at  Aswan 
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to  point  to  a  rise  in  agricultural 
productivity  in  Egypt  since  the 
construction  of  the  dam,  whereas 
the  general  position  on  silt  would 
seem  to  predict  a  decline  of 
agricultural  productivity.  With  no 
appropriate  evidence,  it  is  premature 
to  argue  that  the  High  Dam  has 
negatively  affected  soil  fertility. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  general  position  on  damage 
caused  by  the  High  Dam  is  not 
supported,  and  is  even  refuted  in 
one  well-studied  case.  We  are  led, 
then,  to  two  issues. 

First,  how  do  we  account  for  the 
widely  held  belief  in  the  damage  if 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  for  it' 
Several  answers  can  be  suggested. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  technological 
pessimists,  to  believe  that 
technology  is  bad,  and  the  larger 
and  more  intrusive  the  technology 
the  worse  it  is.  "Small  is  Beautiful" 
and  "Appropriate  Technology"  are 
the  flash  words  for  this  position. 
Since  the  High  Dam  is  huge, 
causing  considerable  changes  in  the 
environment,  one  might  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  has  caused 
degradation  of  the  environment. 
And,  the  dam  was  built  by  the 
Russians  (after  the  then-Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
decided  it  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  project).  It  is  probably 
comforting  for  many  Americans  to 
believe  that  anything  built  by  the 
Russians  causes  problems. 
Furthermore,  the  dam  is  operated  by 
the  Egyptians.  Since  most 
Westerners  believe  that  Third  World 
nations  handle  technology  ineptly. 


It  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  High 
Dam  IS  indeed  managed  poorly.  I 
remember  it  being  said  in  1956  that 
the  Egyptians  would  never  be  able 
to  manage  the  Suez  Canal  without 
European  guidance.  As  time  has 
shown,  this  position  is  seriously  in 
error:  the  Canal  has  been 
successfully  run  by  Egyptians  for 
decades.  That  example  should  prove 
that  poorer  countries  are  capable  of 
adopting  new  technology  rather 
quickly,  and  are  quite  competent  at 
managing  it.  Finally,  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  long  been  in  conflict, 
and  this  may  affect  the  vision  of 
Americans,  who  generally  are  pro- 
Israeli. 

Another  issue  may  hold  an 
explanation  for  the  apparent  lack  of 
damage.  There  are  theoretical 
grounds  as  we  have  seen  for 
expecting  environmental  damage 
from  the  High  Dam.  Are  the 
theories  wrong  or  is  Egyptian 
society  adapting  to  the  innovative 
technology  in  ways  that  are  worth 
knowing  about?  Basically,  the 
theories  are  correct,  but  the 
Egyptian  authorities  and  the  farmers 
have  been  adjusting  successfully  to 
the  situation  for  at  least  100  years. 
This  supports  a  belief  in  the 
inventiveness  and  resilience  of 
human  ingenuity  and  adaptability. 


The  effort  to  achieve  control  over 
the  Nile  waters  has  a  very  long  and 
relevant  history.  Until  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  in  1798,  there 
was  very  little  irrigation  in  Egypt, 
and  agriculture  basically  was 
limited  to  the  winter  post-flood 
season.  The  water  table  fell  during 
the  hot  dry  summer  months,  and 
the  flood  leached  out  any  salts  that 
might  have  accumulated.  The  major 
export  crop  was  wheat,  sown  in  the 
fall,  harvested  in  the  spring  and 
exported  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
With  conquest  by  the  French,  there 
was  a  strong  interest  m  summer 
crops  for  the  European  market, 
particularly  sugar  and  cotton.  But 
sugar  requires  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  has  to  be  grown  during  the 
summer,  when  the  river  was  at  its 
annual  minimum.  To  solve  this 
problem  a  series  of  engineering 
works  were  carried  on  from  about 
1820  to  1950.  By  1880,  a  system  of 
perennial  irrigation  was  operative,  a 
fact  few  analysts  are  aware  of.  By 
1950  approximately  80  percent  of 
Egyptian  farmland  already  had 
perennial  irrigation. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  was  one  of 
the  premier  irrigation  specialists  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  with  vast 
and  detailed  experience  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  He  reported  in  1889 
that  waterlogging  and  salinity  were 
serious  problems,  due  to  the  shift  to 
perennial  irrigation.  He  said  that  the 
installation  of  a  combination  of 
drains,  and  below-grade  delivery 
canals  would  solve  waterlogging  and 
salinity.  Both  were  instituted,  and 
solved  the  waterlogging  and 
salinization  problems  of  the  day, 
and  are  still  doing  so  today.  In  the 
Egyptian  case,  it  appears  that  the 
theory  is  correct,  in  that 
environmental  damage  had  indeed 
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occurred  but  that  effective  solutions 
were  found  as  early  as  the  1890s  to 
counteract  degradation. 

The  theory  that  schistosomiasis  has 
a  good  chance  of  increasing  with 
perennial  irrigation  is  correct.  It  is 
not  clear  why  the  problem  has  been 
reduced  in  Egypt,  although  almost 
certainly  educational  campaigns  and 
modem  medicine  account  for  some 
of  the  difference.  Probably  the 
introduction  of  potable  water  to 
every  part  of  the  countryside  also 
has  had  a  positive  effect. 

Understanding  the  soil  fertility  of 
the  Nile,  as  I  suggested  previously, 
presents  a  murkier  story.  The  solid 
matter  in  the  Nile  flood  contains 
only  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus, 
and  virtually  none  of  the  critical 
element,  nitrogen.  The  vast  bulk  of 
the  silt  comes  from  the  slopes  of 
Ethiopia,  and  is  composed  mainly  of 
aluminum,  which  has  no  effect  on 
soil  fertility.  Contrary  to  common 
belief,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
either  an  explanation  of  Nile  soil 
fertility,  or  a  clue  as  to  what  should 
have  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
Dam. 


My  speculation  is  that  the 
undoubted  fertility  of  the  Nile 
valley  is  due  to  another  set  of 
factors  altogether — the 
cattle-alfalfa-grain  agricultural 
system,  a  process  that  has  been  in 
effect  for  millennia  and  continues 
today.  Nile  valley  agriculture  has 
used  cattle  as  draft  animals  since  at 
least  the  First  Dynasty  m  3100  BC. 
Cattle  require  considerable  amounts 
of  feed,  and  are  rather  fussy  eaters. 
Cattle  do  stand  hot,  dry  weather 
rather  well.  But,  in  Egypt  one  can 
not  send  cattle  out  into  the  desert 
to  feed  during  most  of  the  year. 
Somehow,  then,  the  cattle  must  be 
fed  by  plants  grown  in  the  narrow 
wet  part  of  the  valley.  The  obvious 
solution  IS  a  nitrogen  fixing  crop  for 
cattle  feed,  and  rotating  the  cattle 
feed  with  the  grain,  thereby 
providing  nitrogen  for  grain  and 
food  for  cattle,  who  in  turn  provide 
traction  and  milk  for  humans.  In 
addition,  the  cattle  manure,  if 
composted,  makes  an  admirable 
fertilizer  for  the  fields. 

My  point  about  the  legume-cattle- 
manure-grain  systems  is  speculation 
at  this  point.  But  in  the  absence  of 
convincing  data  and  theory  on  the 
fertility  of  the  silt,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  apparently  plausible 
alternative  hypothesis  to  explain 
over  5,000  years  of  undoubted 
fertility,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
reasonable  route  of  investigation  is 
opened  up. 

While  we  humans  often  degrade  our 
environment  with  technology,  we 
have  sometimes  been  remarkably 
effective  at  cleaning  up  the  mess. 
As  we  study  the  Egyptian  case  with 
an  open  mind,  we  are  reminded  that 
there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  ■ 
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Frontcriis 


In  Search  of 
Parenthood 


Faculty 

Consciousness  and  the 
Computational  Mind 

Ray  Jackendoff,  professor 

of  linguistics 

The  MIT  Press 

lackendoff  examines  one  of 
the  fundamental  issues  in 
cognitive  psychology:  how 
does  our  conscious 
expenence  come  to  be  the 
way  It  is'  To  probe  this 
question,  Jackendoff  first 
describes  and  contrasts  the 
phenomenological  mind  — 
the  mind  as  the  locus  of 
consciousness  —  and  the 
computational  mind  — 
the  mind  as  information 
processor.  He  argues  that 
to  the  degree  that  the 
phenomenological  mind 
can  be  explained,  it  should 
be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  computational  mind. 
He  proceeds  to  examine  a 
number  of  specific  theories 
of  consciousness  and 
arrives  at  an  "intermediate 
level  theory,"  showing  that 
it  accounts  for  many 
simple  facts  of  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  puts 
a  number  of  venerable 
philosophical  problems  on 
a  more  empincal  basis.  In 
development  of  the 
intermediate  level  theory, 
the  book  explores  the 
linguistic,  visual  and 
musical  faculties  of  the 
mind. 


Neuromodulanon 

Irwin  B.  Levitan,  professor 
of  biochemistry  and 
Leonard  K.  Kaczmarek,  eds. 

Oxford  University  Press 

Neuromodulation  refers  to 
discrete  changes  in  the 
chemical  and  electrical 
properties  of  nerve  cells  — 
changes  that  play  a  key 
role  in  the  cells'  execution 
of  assigned  functions 
within  the  nervous  system. 
This  introductory  text  on 
the  general  principles  of 


neuromodulation  presents 
findings  from  the  fields  of 
biochemistry  and 
neurophysiology  in  a 
manner  that  is  accessible 
to  students  and  researchers 
from  both  disciplines.  The 
particular  focus  of  the  text 
is  on  the  properties  of  ion 
channels  and  biochemical 
mechanisms  of  protein 
phosphorylation.  Some 
examples  included  are  the 
modulation  of  potassium 
and  calcium  currents  and 
how  such  modulation 
alters  the  lifestyle  of  a  cell, 
the  regulation  of 
neurotransmitter  release 
and  selected  examples  of 
regulatory  processes  in  the 
mammalian  brain. 


Fmnleras 

Nancy  Levy-Konesky, 

lecturer  in  Spanish 

Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston 

A  three-book  package 
consisting  of  a  core 
grammar  text,  a 
literary/cultural  companion 
and  a  workbook/laboratory 
manual,  Front  eras  is  a 
program  for  intermediate 
level  college  Spanish 
courses  that  is  designed  to 
develop  proficiency  in  the 
language.  Together,  the 
texts  provide  review  and 
strengthening  of  the 
grammar  foundation, 
sharpening  of  reading, 
writing  and  conversational 
skills  and  a  sampling  of 
Hispanic  culture  and 
literature  coordinated  with 
the  fundamental  lessons. 
Although  designed  as  a 
package,  the  components 
can  be  used  individually, 
as  well. 


MiiHUlovlSipiBix 


The  Mitterrand 
Experiment 

George  Ross,  Hilquit 
Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought,  with 
Stanley  Hoffmann,  Sylvia 
Malzachar,  eds. 

Oxford  University  Press 

This  collection  of  essays 
exposes  the  successes  and 
failures  of  Mitterrand's 
Socialist  government  in 
France.  The  authors  reject 
as  too  simplistic  the  Left's 
claim  of  betrayal  by  'pro- 
capitalist  forces' and  the 
Right's  dismissal  of  the 
experiment  as  another 
example  of  socialist 
government  incompetence. 
These  international  experts 
offer  analysis  of  a  broad 
range  of  topics,  including: 
the  macroeconomic 
policies  of  the  Left;  the 
politics  of  the  pnvate 
sector;  the  Left  and  the 
media  and  the  position  of 
Left  intellectuals.  The 
collection  will  illuminate 
this  critical  moment  in 
French  development,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  European 
studies,  international 
politics  and  economics. 


Worker  Participation  and 
the  Politics  of  Reform 

Carmen  Sirianni,  visiting 
associate  professor  of 
sociology,  ed. 

Temple  University  Press 

This  volume  of  essays 
presents  the  latest  research 
on  worker  participation  by 
leading  experts  in  the  field. 
In  the  analyses  of 
participatory  and  Quality 
of  Worklife  programs, 
several  issues  emerge:  the 
impact  of  new  technology, 
changing  skills  and  the 
labor  process,  union  power, 
gender  and  worktime 
innovation.  The  authors 
examine  managerial,  union 
and  government  strategies 
as  part  of  the  politics  of 
reform,  both  at  the  level  of 
the  workplace  and  at  the 
broader  level  of  mdustnal 
relations  and  political 


environment.  The  scope  of 
reforms  examined  ranges 
from  North  and  West 
Europe,  the  United  States 
and  )apan  to  East  Europe 
and  China  and  less 
developed  countnes  in 
Latin  America  and  the 
Carribean. 


American  Government: 
Readings  and  Cases,  ninth 
edition 

Peter  Woll,  professor  of 
politics 

Little,  Brown  and 
Company 

As  in  previous  editions, 
this  collection  of  classic 
and  contemporary  readings 
illustrates  important 
issues,  concepts  and 
current  practices  in 
American  Government. 
Some  of  the  areas  covered 
in  this  edition  are:  civil 
liberties  and  civil  rights,- 
political  campaigning;  the 
media  and  political 
consultants;  the  powers, 
responsibilities  and 
limitations  of  the 
presidency;  the  role, 
powers  and  function  of 
Congress;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  role  of  the 
judiciary.  In  the  tradition 
of  previous  editions,  this 
text  includes  key  readings 
from  The  Federahst  and 
presents  relevant  Supreme 
Court  cases.  New  in  the 
ninth  edition  are  a  number 
of  articles  by  top 
journalists,  bringing  a  fresh 
outlook  to  such  topics  as 
the  power  of  political 
consultants,  influence 
peddling  in  Washington 
and  the  political 
environment  of  Capitol 
Hill. 
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The  Child 

Judith  Rich  Harris  '59  and 
Robert  M.  Liebert 

Prentice-Hall 

In  this  second  edition,  the 
authors  attempt  to  provide 
a  full  description  of  the 
growth  and  development  of 
the  child,  from  birth 
through  late  adolescence, 
including  new  research 
findings  and  theoretical 
advances  that  have 
emerged  in  the  three  years 
since  the  first  edition. 
Some  new  topics  covered 
are:  object  perception  by 
very  young  infants; 
children's  understanding  of 
the  concepts  of  life,  death 
and  time;  and  creativity 
and  intellectual  curiosity. 
The  focus  of  the  text  is  on 
normal  development  of  the 
normal  child,  as  examined 
by  researchers  using  a 
variety  of  approaches.  The 
text  provides  an 
introduction  to  the  field  of 
child  development  and  a 
background  in  methods, 
theories  and  basic  issues, 
followed  by  a  chronological 
look  at  the  topic.  Boxes 
highlight  problems  in 
development  and  present 
details  of  particular  cases. 


Sex  and  Suffrage  in 
Britain.  1860-1914 

Susan  Kingsley  Kent,  M.A. 
'81,  Ph.D.  '84 

Princeton  University  Press 

Kent  analyzes  the  issues 
and  concerns  about 
sexuality  that  permeated 
the  women's  suffrage 
campaign  in  Britain, 
asserting  that  feminists 
sought  the  total 
transformation  of  women's 
lives.  She  addresses  the 
alliance  of  "respectable" 
women  with  prostitutes, 
the  attack  on  mamage  and 
the  suffragists'  distrust  of 
the  medical  profession.  By 
documenting  the  ways  in 
which  the  vote  was 
symbolic  of  a  major  attack 
on  the  political,  social  and 
sexual  status  quo,  Kent  is 


able  to  trace  the  efforts  of 
feminists,  who  wanted  not 
only  to  criticize  dominant, 
male  ideology  of  the  times, 
but  also  to  offer 
alternatives  to  it. 


In  Search  of  Parenthood- 
Coping  with  Infertility 
and  High-Tech 

Conception 

Judith  Lasker  '69  and 

Susan  Borg 

Beacon  Press 

In  the  wake  of  the  Baby  M. 
case.  In  Search  of 
Parenthood  is  a  timely 
exploration  into  the 
personal  consequences  of 
the  new  reproductive 
technologies.  The  authors 
discuss  four  methods  of 
high-tech  conception: 
artificial  insemination, 
test-tube  fertilization, 
surrogate  motherhood  and 
ovum  transfer.  Based  on 
interviews  with  over  200 
people — infertile  couples, 
surrogate  mothers, 
sperm  donors,  health 
professionals,  lawryers — 
this  book  addresses  the 
social  and  psychological 
ramifications  of  the  new 
technologies.  In  addition 
to  looking  at  how  the 
new  ways  of  combatting 
infertility  affect  those 
personally  involved,  the 
book  also  examines  public 
attitudes  and  possible 
effects  on  society  as 
a  whole. 


Walking  Switzerland  — 

The  Swiss  Wav 

Marcia  Lieberman, 

Ph.D.  '66 

and  Philip  Lieberman 

The  Mountaineers 

In  this  guidebook,  the 
Liebermans  present 
alternatives  to  typical 
American  walking  tours 
with  suggestions  on  how 
to  hike  Switzerland  "the 
Swiss  Way."  Instead  of 
camping  out,  the  Swiss 


rent  vacation  apartments 
in  a  central  location 
and  day  hike  in  the 
surrounding  area.  They 
then  use  buses,  trains  and 
lifts  to  reach  high  places, 
and  stay  in  mountain  inns 
or  huts  on  longer  hikes. 
The  authors  highlight  five 
different  "alpine  centers" 
and  several  hikes  of 
varying  distances  and 
levels  of  difficulty.  The 
text  includes  over  80 
walking  tours  selected 
from  12  summers  of 
research  by  the  authors. 
The  guide  also  offers  a 
section  on  travel  basics, 
walking  tips  and  a 
discussion  of  the  alpine 
environment. 


Virginia  Woolf  and 
Bloomsbury:  A  Centenary 

Celebration 

Jane  Marcus,  MA.  '65,  ed. 

Indiana  University  Press 

Marcus  has  assembled  a 
collection  of  critical  essays 
by  a  number  of  noted 
Woolf  and  Bloomsbury 
scholars.  British  historian 
Noel  Annan,  critic  Nigel 
Nicolson,  biographer 
Michael  Holroyd  and  a 
host  of  American  feminist 
critics  discuss  intellectual 
history,  family  and  textual 
studies  and  offer  cntical 
analyses  of  Woolf's  texts 
from  their  widely  varied 
viewpoints. 


Among  Friends:  Who  We 
Like.  Why  We  Like  Them, 
and  What  We  Pn  with 
Them 

Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin  '59 

McGraw-Hill 

Pogrebin,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Ms.  magazine, 
concentrates  on  friendship 
patterns  and  what  they 
mean  in  the  United  States 
today.  By  discussing  how 
social  mobility, 
"depersonalization"  and 
changing  marriage  and 
sexual  behavior  have 
influenced  our  efforts  to 


find  companionship,  the 
author  observes  that  a 
supposedly  universal 
meaning  of  fnendship  has 
been  diluted.  She  notes 
that,  histoncally, 
fnendships  were  considered 
a  haven  from  stress,  but 
that  changing  societal 
patterns  have  caused 
contemporary  friendships 
to  be  sometimes  a  source 
of  discontent.  She  lists 
categories  of  friendships 
(neighbors,  confederates, 
pals,  etc.),  and  presents 
sociopsychological  aspects 
of  male  bonding,  women's 
intimacy  and  male-female 
friendships. 


Trouble  at  the  Mines 

Doreen  Rappaport  '61 

Crowell 

This  children's  story  is 
based  on  the  true  events  of 
the  miners'  stnke  in  Amot, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1 898  to 
1900.  Rappaport  brings  to 
life  the  efforts  of  one 
woman,  Mary  Harris  Jones 
(Mother  Jones),  who  acted 
as  an  organizer  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of 
Amenca.  Mother  Jones 
logged  thousands  of  miles 
in  trains,  eating  and 
sleeping  with  the  miners 
under  the  same  poor 
conditions  that  they 
endured;  they  were 
frequently  shot  at,  run  out 
of  town  and  lailed.  In  this 
book,  Rosie  —  the 
daughter  in  a  mining 
family — louis  "the  Miners' 
Angel"  in  one  of  her  many 
women's  armies,  children's 
marches  and  parades  that 
attracted  widespread 
newspaper  coverage  and 
sympathy.  Enemies  called 
Mother  Jones  "the  most 
dangerous  woman  in 
America,"  because  her 
speeches  encouraged 
thousands  like  Rosie  and 
her  family. 
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Self-Reliance  Versus 
Power  Politics:  The 
American  and  Indian 
Experiences  in  Building 
Nation  States 

J.  Ann  Tickner,  Ph.D.  '83 

Columbia  University  Press 

Tickner  analyzes  the 
concept  of  self-reliance 
both  as  a  political  theory 
and  as  an  economic 
practice.  To  consider 
whether  self-reliance  might 
be  a  successful  strategy  for 
a  developing  nation,  she 
defines  the  kinds  of  policy 
choices  that  such  a  strategy 
might  involve,  including 
the  degree  of  restructuring 
of  both  domestic  and 
international  relations  that 
might  be  required.  She 
compares  the  works  of 
Thomas  lefferson, 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
Friedrich  List  and 
Mohandas  Gandhi  and 
suggests  that  the  same  self- 
reliance  ideals  that  were 
held  by  America's 
revolutionary  leaders  were 
also  espoused  by  India's 
anticolonialists.  Tickner 
compares  the  early  years  of 
development  of  the  United 
States  and  India  and 
evaluates  the  implications 
of  that  study  in  context  of 
today's  Third  World 
problems  and  possibilities, 
and  constructs  her  own 
model  of  self-reliance, 
contending  it  would 
increase  human  dignity 
and  international  peace. 


Teresa  M.  Amabilc 
associate  professor  of 
psychology,  has  been 
elected  to  a  three-year  term 
as  secretary-treasurer  of 
Division  10  of  the 
American  Psychological 
Association  (Psychology 
and  the  Arts).  The 
National  Education 
Association  in  Washington 
published  her  monograph 
with  Dr.  Beth  Hennessey, 
Creativity  and  Learning. 
She  contributed  a  chapter, 
"Creative  Human  Resources 
in  the  R  &.  D  Laboratory: 
How  Environment  and 
Personality  Impact 
Innovation,"  cowntten 
with  Dr.  Stan  Gryskiewicz, 
to  the  Handbook  for 
Creative  and  Innovative 
Managers. 

Allen  Anderson 
assistant  professor  of 
music,  had  his  work,  "The 
Spirit  Moves,  Yet  Stays,"  a 
six-part  a  capella  chorus  to 
a  text  by  Theodore 
Roethke,  accepted  for 
performance  by  the  Gregg 
Smith  Singers  at  the 
Charles  Ives  Center  for 
Amencan  Music.  Arcade 
for  violin  and  piano  was 
awarded  the  1987  Leo 
Snyder  Prize  from  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  the 
International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music.  He 
also  has  received  a 
commission  for  a  large 
chamber  work  from  the 
Koussevitsky  Foundation 
at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Kathleen  Barry 

assistant  professor  of 
sociology,  lectured  at 
Boston  College  on  "From 
Women's  Biography  to 
Rewriting  History,"  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Women's 
Studies  Program.  She  was 
visiting  professor  during 
the  summer  session  of 
Eastern  Illinois 
University's  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  She 
presented  a  paper  on 
"Methodology  of  Women's 


Biography"  at  the 
Sociologists  for  Women  in 
Society  meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological 
Association.  She  gave  the 
opening  address  of  the 
Mediterranean  Women's 
Studies  Association 
(MWSA)'s  conference, 
"Rural  Women  and 
Technology  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  jointly 
sponsored  by  UNESCO. 
She  was  also  an  invited 
consultant  to  assist  MWSA 
in  the  development  of  a 
pedagogy  for  their 
international  and 
cross-cultural  program. 

Eugene  C.  Black 

Ottilie  Springer  Professor 
of  History,  lectured  on 
"Diplomatic  Resistance  to 
Jewish  Nationalism,  1914- 
1920"  at  the  Seminar  in 
International  History  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
and  presented  "From 
Voluntansm  to 
Collectivism,  1885-1924: 
Quandary  for 
Conservatives"  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He 
also  gave  an  address  on 
Edwin  Montagu  to  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England. 

Saul  G.  Cohen 

professor  of  chemistry 
emeritus,  lectured  in  the 
Scientific  Symposium  held 
in  his  honor  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  Brandeis,  and  spoke 
on  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  and  atom 
bombs  and  the  need  for  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  at  the  Symposium 
on  the  Impact  of  Science 
and  Technology  at  the  50th 
reunion  of  the  Harvard 
Class  of  1937.  He  received 
support  for  research  on 
enzymology  and 
photochemistry  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical 
Research  and  Development 
Command,  the  Polaroid 
Foundation  and  the 
Rowland  Foundation.  He 
collaborated  on  the 
publication  of  "Reactions 
of  'H-Meproadifen  Mustard 
with  Membrane-Bound 
Torpedo  Acetylcholine 
Receptor"  in  the  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  and 


"Substituted  Benzenes  and 
Phenols  as  Reversible 
Inhibitors  of 

Acetylcholinesterase:  Polar, 
Trimethyl  and  Synergistic 
Effects"  in  Bioorganic 
Chemistry.  Other 
publications  include: 

"Reduction  of  Crystal  Violet 
by  Diphenylketyl  Radicals" 
in  the  journal  of  the 
American  Chemical 
Society  and 

"Photoreduction  of 
Benzophenone  by 
Acetomtnle:  Correlation  of 
Rates  of  Hydrogen 
Abstraction  from  RH  with 
the  Ionization  Potentials  of 
the  Radicals  R,"  in  The 
Journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry.  He  is 
co-inventor  on  a  recent 
patent  application, 

"Biological  Diagnostic  Assay 
System." 

Peter  Conrad 
associate  professor  of 
sociology,  presented  papers 
at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Sociological 
Association  and  Rutgers 
University's  Colloquium 
Series  from  his  research  on 
worksite  health  promotion. 
He  recently  has  published 
"American  Circumcision 
Practices  and  Social 
Reality"  in  Sociology  and 
Social  Research. 
coauthored  with  Jay 
Brodbar-Nemzer  and  Shelly 
Tenenbaum. 

George  L.  Cowgill 

professor  of  anthropology, 
contributed  a  chapter  on 
archaeological  applications 
of  mathematical  and 
formal  methods  to 
American  Archaeology 
Past  and  Future,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press.  He 
supervised  completion  of 
an  archaeological  research 
center  at  Teotihuacan,  near 
Mexico  City,  with  funds 
from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other 
private  and  institutional 
support. 
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Emily  Dudek 

adjunct  associate  professor 
of  chemistry,  received  the 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  awarded  yearly 
by  the  University,  at  the 
second  annual  Founders' 
Day  celebration. 

Irving  Epstein 

professor  of  chemistry, 
gave  invited  talks  on 
chemical  oscillations 
research  at  Dartmouth 
College,  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  at 
Schlumberger-Doll 
Research  and  at  the 
international  meeting  on 
"Spatial  Inhomogeneities 
and  Transient  Behavior  in 
Chemical  Kinetics"  in 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Gerald  D.  Fasman 

Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 
Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
lectured  at  three 
international  meetings. 
He  delivered 

"The  Use  of  Circular 
Dichroism  to  Evaluate  the 
Conformation  of 
Polypeptides  and  Proteins" 
at  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Circular 
Dichroism  in  Budapest, 

"Linear  and  Cyclic  B-Tums" 
at  the  Ninth  International 
Biophysics  Congress  in 
Jerusalem  and 

"A  Cntique  of  the  Utility  of 
the  Prediction  of  Protein 
Secondary  Structure"  at  the 
XVIII  Yugoslav  Biophysical 
Symposium  in  Kapoanik, 
Yugoslavia.  His  article 

"Prediction  of  Protein 
Conformation,"  coauthored 
with  P.Y.  Chou,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  "Citation 
Classic"  by  the  Science 
Citation  Index  of  I.S.I.  The 
article,  published  in 
Biochemistry  13,  was  cited 
in  over  1,160  publications, 
making  it  the  most  cited 
paper  for  this  journal. 

Lawrence  H.  Fuchs 

Meyer  and  Walter  Jaffe 
Professor  of  American 
Civilization  and  Politics, 
was  the  lead-off  expert 
witness  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  in 
connection  with  a  bill 
dealing  with  legal 


immigration.  He  gave  a 
lecture,  "Religion  and 
Amencan  Politics,"  at  a 
public  forum  at  the  J.F. 
Kennedy  Library.  His 
review  essay  on  a  three- 
volume,  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  field  of 
American  studies  appeared 
in  the  winter  issue  of 
American  Quarterly. 

Martin  Gibbs 

Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude 
Burg  Professor  in  Life 
Sciences,  was  honored  at  a 
symposium  of  former 
students  and  research 
associates  at  the  American 
Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  recognized  for  25  years 
of  service  as  chief  editor  of 
Plant  Physiology. 

Robert  C.  Hunt 

associate  professor  of 
anthropology,  recently 
published  two  articles, 

"Canal  Irngation  in  Egypt: 
Common  Property 
Management"  in 
Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  Common 
Property  Resource 
Management  and 

"Agricultural  Ecology;  The 
Impact  of  the  Aswan  High 
Dam  Reconsidered"  in 
Culture  and  Agriculture. 
In  Sri  Lanka,  he  presented 
a  paper,  "Organizational 
Control  over  Water:  The 
Positive  Identification  of  a 
Social  Constraint  on 
Farmer  Participation,"  and 
lectured  on  "Expanding 
Our  Understanding  of 
Large  Bureaucratic 
Irrigation  Systems"  at  the 
International  Irrigation 
Management  Institute.  He 
gave  two  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at 
Orono:  "Economic 
Development  and 
Environmental  Damage: 
The  Aswan  High  Dam 
Reconsidered"  and  "Apples 
and  Oranges:  Solving  for 
Equivalence." 

Ray  lackendoff 

professor  of  linguistics,  was 
visiting  professor  of 
linguistics  at  the 
University  of  Arizona 
during  spring  semester 
1987.  He  gave  invited 
lectures  at  the  Berkeley 


Linguistics  Society  at 
UCLA,  and  a  conference  on 
The  Computer  and  the 
Brain  at  Arizona  State 
University.  He  published 
several  articles:  "X-Bar 
Semantics"  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the 
Berkeley  Linguistics 
Society:  "The  Status  of 
Thematic  Relations  in 
Linguistic  Theory"  in 
Linguistic  Theory:  and 
"On  Beyond  Zebra:  The 
Relation  of  Linguistic  and 
Visual  Information"  in 
Cognition. 

William  A.  lohnson 

Albert  V.  Danielson 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Christian  Thought,  was 
honored  as  a  Distinguished 
Alumnus  by  Queens 
College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  at 
its  Homecoming.  He  was 
also  honored  for 
"Distinguished  Academic 
Achievement"  by  the 
University  of  Lund, 
Sweden,  at  an  Honors 
Colloquium. 

Edward  K.  Kaplan 
professor  of  French, 
presented  a  paper, 
"Edmond  Jabes:  Un 
prophetisme  sans  Dieu,"  at 
the  international 
symposium  on  the 
Egyptian-bom  French 
Jewish  writer  held  at 
Cerisy,  Normandy.  Two 
previously  published  works 
have  received  recent 
attention:  "Mysticism  and 
Despair  in  Abraham  J. 
Heschel's  Religious 
Thought"  was  published  in 
Spanish  translation  in  the 
Argentine  journal, 
Maj'shavot/Pensannentos: 
and  his  first  book, 
Michelet's  Poetic  Vision: 
A  Romantic  Philosophy  of 
Nature.  Man  and  Woman. 
was  belatedly  reviewed  in 
the  Paris  history  journal. 
Revue  histonque. 

Philip  Keehn 

professor  of  chemistry, 
spent  three  weeks  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China, 
lectunng  at  and  visitmg 
vanous  universities  and 
institutes.  He  lectured  on 
"The  Infrared  Laser- 
Induced  Reactions  of 


Hexafluorobenzene  and 
Selected  Hydndes,"  on 

"Nonbonded  Interactions  in 
Cyclophane  Cavities  and 
Their  Effect  on  Strain  and 
Reactivity"  and  on 

"The  Synthesis  of  Tri-O- 
Thymotide  Analogs:  New 
Hosts  for  Clathration"  in 
Beijing,  Zhengzhou,  Hefei, 
Hangzhou,  Dalian  and 
Shanghai.  He  was  awarded 
a  Fulbnght  Fellowship  for 
lecture  and  study  in 
Yugoslavia,  where  he  will 
be  giving  a  course  in  "The 
Synthesis  of  Non-naturally 
Occumng  Compounds"  at 
the  Rudier  Boskovic 
Institute  in  Zagreb,  as  well 
as  lecturing  in  Belgrade  and 
Ljubhana. 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 

lecturer  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of 
classics,  delivered  a  lecture, 
"Bathmg  at  Pompeii:  New 
Evidence  for  Patrons, 
Propnetors  and 
Prostitutes"  at  Boston 
College.  She  participated  in 
a  special  session  on  the 
archaeology  of  Roman 
Campania  at  the  annual 
joint  meetings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of 
Amenca  and  the  Amencan 
Philological  Association  in 
New  York  City. 

Kevin  S.  Larsen 

assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  and  comparative 
literature,  presented  a 
paper,  "Gabnel  Miro  and 
Jose  Ingenieros, "  at  the 
conference  of  the  Society 
for  Literature  and  Science 
at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  has  published 
"La  ciencia  aplicada:  Gabnel 
Miro,  Alfred  Binet  y  el 
fetichismo"  in  Bulletin 
Hispanique.  His  review  of 
Roberta  L.  Johnson's  El  ser 
y  la  palabra  en  Gabriel 
Miro  appeared  in  Hispania. 

Norman  E.  Levine 
associate  professor  of 
physical  education,  was 
renewed  as  a  member  of 
the  Nike  Shoe 
Corporation's  Coaches 
Advisory  Board.  He 
designed  Shot  and  Discus 
'88  —  a  new  competitive 
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throwing  shoe.  He  gave  a 
chnic  at  the  T.A.C. 
national  championships  in 
San  lose  on  "Use  of  Longer 
Intervals  in  Training  for 
Cross  Country  and  Track." 

Aviedor  Levy 

associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  ludaic  studies, 
published  his  article,  "The 
Resurgence  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultanate,  1808-1812"  in 
the  Turkish  journal  of 
popular  history,  Tarih  ve 
Toplum. 

Lvdian  Striiic  Quartet 
artists-in-residence  in 
music,  were  featured  guest 
artists  dunng  American 
Music  Week  at  the  Festival 
of  New  Amencan  Music 
held  at  California  State 
University,  Sacramento. 
The  Quartet  played  works 
by  (ohin  Harbison,  Charles 
Wuonnen,  Irving  Fine  and 
Steven  Mackey,  Ph.D.  '85. 
The  Lydians  were  also 
heard  on  "Morning  Pro 
Musica"  on  WGBH  Radio 
in  a  celebration  of 
American  Music  Week. 

David  Marc 

assistant  professor  of 
cinematography,  presented 
his  paper,  "The  Gigantic 
Text:  Cntical  Paths  to  the 
Television  Series,"  at  the 
Center  for  Twentieth 
Century  Studies, 
University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee.  He  is  visiting 
professor  during  spring 
semester  at  the  Annenberg 
School  of 
Communications, 
University  of  Southern 
California. 

Tony  Martin 
lecturer  in  African  and 
Afro- American  studies, 
contnbuted  a  new  preface 
to  a  centennial  edition  of 
The  Philosophy  and 
Opinions  of  Marcus 
Garvey.  As  a  Garvey 
scholar,  he  delivered 
several  lectures  in 
commemoration  of 
Garvey 's  100th  birthday, 
both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad;  contnbuted 
two  commissioned  articles 
to  a  Marcus  Garvey  issue 
of  Jamaica  journal:  and 
testified  as  an  expert 
witness  before  the  House 


Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice.  At  issue  was  a  bill 
to  have  Garvey  cleared  of 
criminal  charges  imposed 
on  him  in  1923. 

Danielle  Marx-Scouras 
assistant  professor  of 
Romance  and  comparative 
literature,  published  "The 
Dissident  Politics  of  Tel 
Quel"  in  L'Esprit 
CreateuT.  She  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the  Fifth 
Forum  on  Francophone 
African  Literature  and 
Culture  held  at  Temple 
University,  where  she 
spoke  on  "Salutary  Doubts 
in  the  Convictions  of 
Civilization."  She  also 
presented  a  paper  on 
Moroccan  Francophone 
literature  at  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Conference  of  the 
African  Literature 
Association  held  at  Cornell 
University. 

Susan  Mi)ller  Okin 
associate  professor  of 
politics,  has  been  awarded 
a  Helen  Homans  Gilbert 
Prize  Lectureship  by 
Harvard  University. 

lulio  Ortej;a 
professor  of  Latin 
American  and  comparative 
literature,  taught  a  mini- 
seminar  on  "Cultural 
Interpretation  of  Literary 
Texts"  at  the  Department 
of  Spanish  and  Spanish 
American  Studies  of  the 
University  of  London, 
King's  College.  He  also 
lectured  on  "Culture  and 
Modernization  in  Latin 
Amenca"  at  the  Latin 
Amencan  Studies  Center 
(University  of  London)  and 
presented  papers  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and 
Warwick.  He  edited 
Antologia  de  la  poesia 
hispanoamehcana  actual: 
published  "Toledan  Self- 
Portrait,"  a  poem,  in 
Sulfur:  and  translated,  with 
Claudia  Elliott,  Guy 
Davenport's  short  story, 
"Lo  Splendore  della  Luce  a 
Bologna,"  in  Vuelta.  His 
book.  Poetics  of  Change, 
The  New  Spanish 
American  Narrative,  is 
being  released  in 
paperback. 


Jessie  .Ann  Owens 
dean  of  the  college  and 
associate  professor  of 
music,  attended  the 
Fourteenth  International 
Musicological  Society  in 
Bologna  where  she 
participated  in  the 
roundtable  on  the 
production  and 
dissemination  of  music 
in  the  16th  and  17th 


Benjamin  Ravid 
Mayer  and  Jennie  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History, 
spent  the  academic  year 
1986-87  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  member  of  a 
research  group  devoted  to 
Sephardic  Jewish 
communities  after  the 
expulsion  of  1492.  He 
recently  published  "The 
Religious,  Economic  and 
Social  Background  and 
Context  of  the 
Establishment  of  the 
Ghetto  of  Venice"  in  Gli 
Ebrei  e  Venezia  and 
'Moneylending  in 
Seventeenth  Century 
Jewish  Vernacular 
Apologetica"  in  fewish 
Thought  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  He 
also  edited  a  volume  of 
collected  essays  entitled 
Israel:  The  Ever-Dying 
People,  on  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  Diaspora  by 
his  late  father,  Simon 
Rawidowicz,  former  Philip 
Lown  Professor  of  Jewish 
Philosophy  and  Hebrew 
Literature  and  first 
chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies. 

Bernard  Rcisman 

professor  of  American 
Jewish  communal  studies 
and  director  of  the 
Homstein  Program, 
announced  the  publication 
of  To  Build  a  Profession: 
Careers  in  fewish 
Education.  The  book  was 
edited  by  Joseph  Reimer, 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Homstein  Program. 
Included  are  chapters  by 
ReismaUi  Susan  Shevitz, 
lecturer  in  Jewish 
education;  Marvin  Fox, 
Philip  W.  Lown  Professor 
of  Jewish  Philosophy  and 


director  of  the  Lown 
School;  and  Walter 
Ackerman  of  Ben-Gurion 
University.  The  book  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  conference 
on  Jewish  Education 
sponsored  by  the  Homstein 
Program  in  collaboration 
with  several  leading 
organizations  concerned 
with  Jewish  education  in 
North  America. 

Nicholas  Rodis 
professor  of  physical 
education,  received  a 
medal  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  World 
University  Sports 
Movement  from  the 
International  Sports 
Federation  m  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia.  He  is  the  only 
American  ever  to  receive 
this  award. 

Mvron  Rosenblum 

Charles  A.  Breskin 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 
presented  a  talk  at  the 
Gordon  Research 
Conference  on 
Organometallic  Chemistry 
on  "The  Absolute 
Configurations  of  Some 
Vinyl  Ether-Iron 
Complexes  and  a  Suggested 
Correlation  of  Structure 
with  Circular  Dichroism 
Spectra." 

George  W.  Ross 

Morris  Hillquit  Professor  of 
Labor  and  Social  Thought, 
coedited  Contemporary 
France:  An  Annual 
Review  with  Jolyon 
Howorth. 

Gerald  L.  Showstack 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Homstein  Program, 
coauthored  an  article  with 
Professor  Walter  Ackerman 
of  Ben-Gurion  University 
entitled  "TALI:  A  New 
Alternative  in  Israeli 
Education,"  which 
appeared  in  Conservative 
Judaism.  He  has  joined  the 
Professional  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  William 
Petschek  National  Jewish 
Family  Center  of  the 
American  Jewish 
Committee.  He  served  as 
scholar-in-residence  at 
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Temple  Beth-El  in 
Hollywood,  Florida,  and 
lectured  m  several  )ewish 
communal  mstitutions  m 
the  Boston  area  and  in 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Carmen  Sirianni 

visiting  associate  professor 
of  sociology,  edited  a 
collection,  Worker 
Participation  and  the 
Politics  of  Reform,  m 
which  his  essay,  "Worker 
Participation  in  the  Late 
Twentieth  Century,"  also 
appeared.  His  essay, 
"Economies  of  Time  in 
Social  Theory;  Three 
Approaches  Compared," 
appeared  in  Current 
Perspectives  m 
Sociological  Theory.  He 
organized  two  sessions  on 
the  sociology  of  the 
workplace  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association  in 
Chicago,  and  presented  a 
paper,  "Dilemmas  of 
Flexibility:  The  Problem  of 
Worktime  Innovation."  At 
the  International 
Conference  on  Inequality 
and  Development,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  delivered  a 
paper,  "Worker 
Participation  and 
Technology  Bargaming:  A 
Comparative  Analysis."  He 
presented  a  paper, 
"Feminist  Theory  and 
Gendered  Time,"  at  the 
Eastern  Sociological 
Association  annual 
meetings  in  Boston.  He 
serves  on  the  EGOS  Award 
Committee  of  the  Section 
on  Organizations  of  the 
American  Sociological 
Association,  and  is  cochair 
of  the  Labor  Study  Group 
of  the  Center  for  European 
Studies  at  Harvard,  where 
he  is  a  research  associate. 

Maurice  R.  Stein 

professor  emeritus  of 
sociology,  received  the 
Robert  and  Helen  Lynd 
Award  for  lifelong 
contribution  to  community 
sociology  at  the 
Community  Section  of 
the  1987  Meetings  of  the 
American  Sociological 


Association,  where  he 
organized  a  panel  and 
presented  a  paper  on  the 
work  of  Joseph  Bensman. 
At  the  1987  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Sociological 
Society  he  presented  a 
paper  on  anthropology  and 
community  studies. 

Douglas  |.  Stewart 

professor  of  classical  and 
Oriental  studies,  delivered 
a  paper,  "Euripides, 
Menelaus  and  the  Trojan 
Fiasco,"  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States  m  Pnnceton. 

Andreas  Teuber 

assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  and  history  of 
ideas,  received  the  Michael 
L.  Walzer  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching, 
awarded  yearly  by  the 
University,  at  the  second 
annual  Founders'  Day 
celebration. 

Ian  A.  Todd 

professor  of  classical  and 
Oriental  studies,  recently 
completed  a  sabbatical  year 
of  research  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  directed 
an  archaeological 
excavation  at  the  Late 
Bronze  Age  site  of 
Kalavasos-Ayios 
Dhimitnos,  and  gave  three 
public  lectures.  He  edited 
and  contnbuted  to  The 
Bronze  Age  Cemetery  m 
Kalavasos  Village,  and  has 
a  further  volume  in  press 
concerning  the  excavations 
at  the  Neolithic  site  of 
Tenta.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

Kurt  H.  Wolff 

professor  emeritus  of  social 
relations,  read  a  paper, 
"Sociology?"  at  the 
University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  at  Harvard 
University.  The  paper  was 
published  in  Social  Theory 
and  Social  Criticism: 
Essays  for  Tom  Bottomore. 
He  also  published  "From 
Beginning  to  Irony,"  a 
review  essay  on 
Self-Reflection  m  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in 
Phenomenology  and 
Pedagogy:  and  "Versuch  zu 
einem  Karl  Wolfskehl,"  m 
Almanach  1986. 


Leslie 
Zebrowitz-McArthur 

professor  of  psychology, 
presented  a  paper, 
"Perceiving  Character  in 
Gait:  The  Impact  of  Age- 
Related  Gait  Quahties  on 
Social  Perception,"  at  the 
Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Event 
Perception  and  Action  in 
Trieste. 

Harry  Zohn 
professor  of  German, 
published  articles  on 
Richard  Beer-Hofmann  and 
Stefan  Zweig  in  the  Strelka 
Festschrift  and  Stefan 
Zweig  Heute.  His  book 
reviews  appeared  in 
Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology. 
World  Literature  Today, 
Modern  Language  Review, 
Modern  Austrian 
Literature  and  CoUoquia 
Germanica.  At  a 
symposium  of  the  Austrian 
PEN  Club  in  Vienna,  he 
presented  a  paper  on  the 
Anschluss  in  the 
autobiographies  of  exiled 
writers. 

Irving  K.  Zola 

professor  of  sociology,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Science  for  "contributions 
to  the  study  of  illness 
behavior  and  disability 
modes  of  promoting  social 
functioning  and  civil  rights 
among  people  with 
disabilities."  His  recent 
publications  are: 
"Medicine  as  an  Institution 
of  Social  Control"  in  The 
Sociology  of  Health  and 
Illness:  "Problems  of 
Communication,  Diagnosis 
and  Patient  Care:  The 
Interplay  of  Patient, 
Physician  and  Clinic 
Organization"  m 
Encounters  Between 
Patients  and  Doctors:  An 
Anthology:  "Preface"  in 
Attending  to 
America:  Personal 
Assistance  For 
Independent  Living:  and 
"The  Portrayal  of  Disability 
in  the  Crime  Mystery 
Geme"  in  Social  Policy. 


Staff 

Sanford  M.  Lottor 

director  of  Continuing 
Studies,  and  Saul  M. 
Touster,  Proskauer 
Professor  of  Law  and  Social 
Welfare  and  director  of  the 
Legal  Studies  Program  were 
honored  as  recipients  of  the 
sixth-annual  Brandeis 
University  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  their 
work  in  building  the 
Humanities  and  the 
Professions  Program. 
The  awards  are  given  to 
recognize  contributions  to 
the  public  good  that  have 
gone  unrecognized. 

John  W.  Moiloy,  Jr. 

director  of  sports 
information,  coedited  The 
Spirit  of  Sport:  Essays 
About  Sport  and  Values 
with  Richard  C.  Adams. 


Obituaries 

Former  vice  president  for 
development  at  Brandeis 
and  recipient  of  the 
Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  Nathan 
Perlmutter  died  of  lung 
cancer  in  New  York  this 
past  summer  at  the  age  of 
64.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  national 
director  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith. 

Nationally  known  as  one 
of  the  chief  spokesmen  for 
American  Jews, 
particularly  on  issues  of 
antisemitism,  he  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  by  President 
Reagan,  who  said  Mr. 
Perlmutter  had  "made  it 
his  life  work  to  champion 
human  dignity."  His 
tenure  at  Brandeis  from 
1969  to  1973  was  most 
notable  for  the  national 
exposure  he  brought  to  the 
University,  using  his 
contacts  with  a  national 
audience  to  introduce 
Brandeis  to  areas  of  the 
country  where  it  was 
previously  unknown. 
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Alumni 


Homecoming  and 
Third  World  Reunion 


Homecoming  Weekend,  October  16-18, 
brought  over  500  Brandeis  alumni  to 
campus  to  rekindle  old  fnendships  and 
experience  the  fun  of  being  on  the 
Brandeis  campus  once  again.  At  the 
same  time,  more  than  100  graduates 
h-om  the  Classes  of  1964  to  1987  who 
are  members  of  minority  groups 
returned  for  the  first  Third  World 
Reunion. 

Friday  events  included  an  afternoon 
Oktoberfest  sponsored  by  Student 
Events  in  the  Castle  Courtyard  and  an 
Open  House  at  the  Hiatt  Career 
Development  Center.  Alumni  attending 
the  Third  World  Reunion  Vk'ere  greeted 
at  a  cocktail  reception.  In  the  evening, 
Woody  Allen's  movie.  Radio  Days. 
featuring  Josh  Mostel  '70,  preceded  the 
Homecoming  Dance  in  the  Levin 
Ballroom,  and  the  Alumni  Ice  Hockey 
Game  at  Watertown  Arena,  an  added 
highlight,  started  at  11:00  pm. 

Saturday's  line-up  of  events  kept 
participants  of  both  Homecoming  and 
the  Third  World  Reunion  going  at  full 
steam.  The  Third  World  Politics 
Seminar  showed  how  many  alumni  had 
remained  committed  to  political  issues 
over  the  years.  A  panel  discussion 
included  presentations  by  Andrew 
Billingsley,  Ph.D.  '64  on  "Third  World 
Politics  and  the  Family";  May  Joan 
Louie  '72  on  "Political  Empowerment  in 
the  United  States";  and  Thomas 
Ranuga,  Ph.D.  '83  on  "South  Africa."  A 
lively  debate  followed  as  people  agreed 
and  disagreed  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
political  and  economic  status  of  black, 
Hispanic  and  Asian  people  in  the  City 
of  Boston  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
At  noontime,  outdoor  barbecues  at 
Gordon  Soccer  Field  provided  hearty 
nourishment  for  "refueling"  and  the 
opportunity  for  more  conversation  and 
camaraderie. 

The  day's  action-packed  schedule 
offered  sports  for  viewer  and  participant 
alike.  There  was  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
Division  III  tennis  tournament;  the 
Brandeis  Judges  play  Amherst  College 
in  the  Homecoming  Soccer  Game;  and 
the  coed  volleyball  game.  Really  getting 
into  the  swing  of  things,  alumni  vs. 
alumni  competed  in  a  baseball  game 
and  soccer  game. 


In  the  evening,  the  Homecoming 
Awards  Reception  and  Dinner  shared 
the  spotlight  with  the  Third  World 
Reunion  Dinner  and  award  presentation. 
Over  100  alumni  and  student  leaders 
attended  the  Homecoming  event,  which 
was  held  at  Usdan  Student  Center.  Jeff 
Golland  '61,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  welcomed  the  group  and 
presented  the  following  awards:  the 
Homecoming  Award  to  Stuart  Damon 
'58  for  his  portrayal  of  Dr.  Alan 
Quartermaine  of  ABC's  "General 
Hospital";  Alumni  Service  Awards  to 
Judith  Yohay  Glaser  '59  of  Long  Island 
and  Fred  Berg  '77  of  Philadelphia;  and 
the  Chapter  of  the  Year  Award  to  the 
Greater  Boston  Alumni  Chapter  for  its 
outstanding  programming  and 
participation.  At  the  Third  World 
Reunion  Dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
Andrew  Billingsley  received  the  Special 
Recognition  Award  for  his  excellence  in 
the  field  of  education  and  his 
commitment  to  the  advancement  of 
Third  World  people.  Dr.  Billingsley  is  a 
professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Family  and  Community  Development 
and  affiliate  professor  of  sociology  and 
Afro-American  studies  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 


The  Third  World  Reunion  Dance,  to 
which  Homecoming  Awards  Dinner 
guests  were  invited,  followed  the  dinner 
in  the  Faculty  Center.  Concurrently,  in 
the  Stein  was  "Comedy  Night," 
sponsored  by  Student  Events. 

Sunday  began  with  a  Homecoming 
Brunch  in  the  International  Lounge  of 
Usdan  Student  Center.  The  brunch 
featured  Stuart  Damon,  who  was  the 
season's  first  Distinguished  Alumni 
Speaker.  The  final  event  of  the  Third 
World  Reunion  weekend  was  the 
Farewell  Luncheon,  marked  by  a  few 
words  from  Kwabena  Akufo  '77  about 
the  importance  of  Brandeis  graduates' 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  University 
and  with  each  other. 

A  soccer  game  at  Gordon  Soccer  Field 
between  the  Brandeis  women's  soccer 
team  and  the  Merrimack  College 
women's  team  concluded  the  weekend. 


Hoiuecomm^  Award  tecipitnt  Stujit 
Damon  '58  chats  with  a  group  of  admirers 
following  the  Homecoming  Awards 
Reception  and  Dmner.  At  Sunday's 
Homecoming  Brunch  he  was  the  season's 
first  Distinguished  Alumni  Speaker 
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Lynda  Canlcn   7j  assists  Veie  Plummer 
'74  with  registration 


(left  to  right) 
Terrie  M.  Wilhams  75 
and  Velma  Cobb- 
Stubbs   '75  IRalph 
Martin  II  '74  is  in 
background! 


Flondian  Debi  Telle rman  Bcrkowitz  '71. 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
Mark  Gershenson  '74.  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  catch  up  on  the  news  from  one 
coast  to  the  other 


(left  to  right  I 
Ahmed  Elmi  '74. 
Migdalia  Ruiz-Blmi 
76  and  Hussein  Issa 
75  at  the  Third  World 
Reunion  Dinner 
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'Chapter  of  the  Year    award  went  to  the 
Greater  Boston  Alumni  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Accepting  the  award 
from  Alumni  Association  President  feffrey 
H.  Colland  '61  at  the  Saturday  night  dinner 
is  Greater  Boston  Chapter  President  Robin 
Sherman  '83 
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Class  Notes 


After  the  Brdndcis-AniluTst  soccer  game. 
President  Handler  shared  the  fun  with 
students  at  the  Victory  Party,  which  was 
not  a  victory  in  scoring  I  Amherst  won  1-0). 
but  a  victory  in  spirit! 


Carmen  Torres  '77  addresses  gathering 
It  Third  World  Reunion  Dinner 


<nti 


Hussein  Adam,  award  recipient 
Andrew  Billingsley,  Ph.D.  '64  and 
Carmen  Torres  77  (Third  World 
Reunion  Committee  member) 


'55 

Gloria  Goldreich  Horowitz's  new  novel 
West  to  Eden  has  been  published  by 
Macmillan  Publishing  Company.  A  main 
selection  of  the  Troll  Book  Club,  this  novel 
chronicles  the  life  of  a  Jewish  family  as 
settlers  in  the  American  Southwest  and  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Arizona  and  California.  Her  short  story 
"My  Cousins  the  Midgets,  Thank  God  Not  by 
Blood"  will  appear  in  the  fall  issue  of  Orim. 
the  Jewish  Journal  at  Yale. 

Naima  Prevots,  director  and  curator  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Museum,  published  a  book 
entitled  Dancing  in  the  Sun:  Hollywood 
Choreographers,  1915-1937.  The  book  is  an 
innovative  look  into  the  lives  and  works  of 
eight  dancer/choreographers  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  artistic  explosion  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s. 

'56 

Rena  Blumberg  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  Baldwin  Wallace  College 
where  she  delivered  the  commencement 
address  on  June  12.  Currently,  Rena  is  the 
community  relations  director  of  WWWE-AM 
and  WDOK-FM. 

'57 

Robert  "Robin"  Brooks  is  now  director  of 

student  affairs  information  services  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst.  He 
previously  had  been  associate  dean  of 
students. 

'58 

Elaine  Heumann  Gurian  is  pleased  to 
announce  her  new  position  as  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  museums  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Martin  ].  Raff,  M.D.,  chief  of  infectious 
diseases  at  the  University  of  Louisville  has 
recently  been  appointed  chief  of  clinical 
internal  medicine  as  well.  Martin  will 
graduate  from  law  school  in  May. 

'59 

Martin  Russell  Levy  will  soon  be  starting 
law  school  at  California  Western  School  of 
Law.  Martin  received  his  B.S.  from  Boston 
University  in  1962.  Since  then  he  has  worked 
for  the  United  States  Civil  Service  as  a 
computer  pnigrammer  and  tax  auditor. 
Cunently  he  is  working  as  a  CPA. 

Carol  S.  Rabinovitz  was  recently  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  for  development, 
Brandeis  University.  Formerly  she  was  the 
executive  director  of  development  at 
Brandeis. 

'60 

Robert  Sekulcr  has  been  named  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Most  recently 
Robert  was  the  lohn  Evans  Professor  of 
Neurosciencc  at  Northwestern  University. 
Much  of  his  work  has  focused  on  the 
perception  of  movement,  perceptual  images, 
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visual  adaptation  and  afterimages.  His 
discovery  in  1968  that  exposing  the  eye  to 
certain  stimulus  patterns  temporarily 
desensitizes  the  visual  system  to  those 
particular  patterns,  prompted  a  new  line  of 
research  that  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  research  on  vision. 
Sekuler  plans  to  continue  his  research  at 
Rochester  vs'here  he  also  will  be  professor  of 
psychology  and  a  member  of  the  Center  for 
Visual  Science. 

'61 

Ronald  "Ron"  Camer  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Maccabiah  Team,  as  the  chairman  of  the  All 
Sports  Tryout  Committee  for  the  1989  games 
in  Israel.  Last  summer,  Ron  served  as  the 
United  States  basketball  chairman  for  the 
Maccabiah  Pan  Am  Games  held  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  These  activities,  as  well  as  his 
law  practice,  keep  him  very  busy. 

Norman  "Norm"  Merwise  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  sales  for  Western 
Publishing's  Diversified  Products  Group.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  managing  sales  efforts 
for  the  sponsored  publishing  division.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  and  is  active  in  the  Alumni 
Association.  He  currently  resides  in 
Wilmette,  IL. 

Dr.  Arthur  Gteen  (Ph.D.  NEJS  '75),  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  College  in 
Wyncote,  PA  on  November  15.  He  was 
formerly  dean  of  RRC,  and  before  that  he 


served  as  associate  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  continues  to  serve  as  adjunct 
professor.  Arthur  is  a  scholar  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  mysticism  and  Hasidism.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  widely  acclaimed  Tormented 
Master:  A  Life  of  Rabbi  Nahman  of 
Bratslav.  His  most  recent  work  is  the  two- 
volume  collection,  Jewish  Spirituality. 
published  by  Crossroad  Books. 

'64 

Michael  Berger  participated  in  two  United 
States  Supreme  Court  land  use  decisions  of 
landmark  proportions:  First  English 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  vs.  County  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Nollan  vs.  California 
Coastal  Commission.  First  English  was 
front  page  news  in  virtually  every  newspaper 


in  the  country.  Together  these  two  cases 
should  alter  the  way  in  which  state  and  local 
land  use  regulatory  bodies  deal  with  property 
owners. 

Mark  Donowitz,  currently  professor  of 
medicine  at  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  professor  of  physiology,  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Gastroenterolog>'  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine  during  1987- 
1988. 

David  Merrill  was  sworn  in  last  June  at  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  DC  to  head 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAIDI  mission  in  Indonesia. 
USAID  focuses  on  three  goals  for  Indonesia: 
expanding  off-farm  employment. 


strengthening  and  diversifying  food 
production  and  improving  primary  health 
care  and  family  planning.  Previous  to  this 
assignment,  David  was  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  East  Asian  Affairs  in  Washington. 
David  is  married  to  Darlene  Luke  and  has 
four  children. 

'65 

Melanie  Rovner  Cohen,  partner  with  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Antonow  &  Fink,  has 
coauthored  the  "Tax  Treatment  of  Real 
Estate  in  Bankruptcy"  chapter  for  the  1987 
edition  of  Federal  Tax  Aspects  of  Real 
Estate  Transactions.  Melanie  is  also  an 
instructor  at  DePaul  College  of  Law  and  has 
been  both  a  panelist  and  speaker  at  programs 
sponsored  by  IICLE,  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  and  the  Commercial  Law 
League. 

Joel  Stein  has  been  named  a  partner  in  the 
new  company,  Perlman,  Rubin  &  Stem, 
which  specializes  in  title  abstracts,  title 
insurance  and  foreclosures.  Before  joining 
Perlman,  Rubin,  &  Stem,  he  was  a  partner  in 
Carvin,  Stein  &  Friedman. 


'66 

Nancy  Foner  is  the  editor  of  New 
Immigrants  in  New  York,  which  was 
published  in  September  1987  by  Columbia 
University  Press.  She  is  a  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Purchase. 

Esther  R.  Seidman  Rome  is  coauthoring  a 
weekly  women's  health  column  called  "Our 
Bodies,  Ourselves"  for  the  Middlesex  Daily 
News  in  Framingham,  MA. 

'67 

George  S.  Eltman  has  been  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Territorial  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Constance  "Connie"  Lowenthal  is  the 

executive  director  of  the  International 
Foundation  for  Art  Research,  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  NYC  that  works  against  art 
theft  and  runs  a  unique  authentication 
service. 

Brian  Marcus  has  recently  been  appointed 
director  of  development  of  The  Children's 
Museum,  Boston,  MA. 

'68 

Everett  Fox  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  Judaica  and  director  of  the 
Program  in  Jewish  Studies  at  Clark 
University.  He  continues  his  translation 
work  on  biblical  texts,  having  published  Now 
These  are  the  Names  (Exodus)  m  the  fall  of 
1986. 

'69 

David  K.  Arvedon  and  Maelyn  Sigal  Arvedon 
happily  announce  the  birth  of  Amy  Melissa 
on  June  29,  1987.  They  are  also  the  proud 
parents  of  Andrew,  3'/i  years  old. 

Randall  Charles  Bailey  recently  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  religion  from  Emory  University. 

Jeanette  Lerman  was  mentioned  in  the  cover 
story  of  Business  Week's  June  issue  as  one  of 
"Fifty  Women  to  Watch."  She  is  the  vice 
president  for  corporate  communications  with 
Unisys  in  Pennsylvania.  As  Unisys'  only 
female  vice  president,  she  was  a  key  member 
of  the  team  that  orchestrated  the  launch  of 
the  company's  new  name  and  new  image. 

Jane  Paley  was  recently  honored  with 
television's  prestigious  Emmy  Award  for  the 
production  "The  Children  of  Ellis  Island,"  for 
which  she  was  executive  producer.  The 
program,  part  of  a  series  of  half-hour 
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educational  programs  under  the  banner  of 
"ABC  Notebook,"  was  designed  to  increase 
young  people's  appreciation  of  their  heritage 
and  the  legacy  of  their  American  citizenship. 
Ms.  Paley  is  director,  ABC  community 
relations  for  ABC  public  relations.  She 
directs  community  outreach  activities, 
develops  educational  materials  and 
represents  the  network  as  media 
spokesperson  on  issues  germane  to  vanous 
segments  of  the  community.  She  and  her 
husband,  Laurence  Pnce  '67  live  in  New 
York  City  with  their  son,  Brian  Anthony 
Price. 

Eda  A.  Warren  has  incorporated  a  business  in 
desktop  publishing,  specializing  in  training 
and  design-production  of  print  matenals.  She 
has  been  involved  with  public  speaking  and 
writing  about  design  and  desktop  publishing. 

70 

Martha  Kanter  recently  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  deputy  chancellor  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges.  She 
coordinates  policy  for  the  Governing  Board  of 
106  community  colleges  and  is  completing 
her  doctorate  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco. 

71 

Jackie  Hyman  has  written  and  published 
many  romance  novels,  and  her  newest,  due 
in  December,  is  a  suspense  novel.  The  Eyes 
of  a  Stranger,  from  St.  Manm's  Press.  She 
and  her  husband  Kurt  Wilson  have  one  son, 
Ari,  bom  in  April  1986. 

Mark  L.  Kaufman  has  been  appointed  as  the 

director  of  cumculum  and  instruction  for  the 
Hamilton-Wenham  Regional  School  District. 
He  also  will  continue  to  work  part-time  as 
the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Essex 
Elementary  School  District. 

'72 

Rosalie  Gerut  recently  starred  in  "Songs  of 
Paradise,"  a  musical  theater  piece,  which  was 
performed  at  the  Marriot  Marquis  in  New 
York  City. 

This  summer  while  teaching  for  Tufts 
University's  European  Center  m  Talloires, 
France,  Rabbi  Jeffrey  Summit  conducted  an 
oral  history  project  with  the  Jewish 
community  of  Annecy,  a  small  city  in  the 
French  Alps.  Summit,  who  is  the  B'nai  B'nth 
Hillel  director  at  Tufts,  offered  a  class  that 
concentrated  on  Holocaust  oral  history 
and  the  immigration  of  North  African  Jewry 
to  France,  and  also  attended  the  Barbie  Trial 
in  Lyons. 
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After  six  years  as  director  of  the  Boulder 
Colorado  School  District's  programs  for 
linguistically  and  culturally  different 
students,  Alan  Canner  attended  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  where  he 
served  as  an  editor  of  the  Law  Review.  He 
was  selected  as  the  state's  1987  student 
recipient  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for 
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humanitarianism.  Alan  is  currently  serving 
as  judicial  clerk  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court. 

John  B.  Fobia,  a  former  Wien  Scholar, 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School  in  1976.  He 
fulfilled  his  residency  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  has  been  in  private  practice  since  1983, 
specializing  in  general  and  peripheral 
vascular  surgery. 

Marsha  Mackey  of  Teaneck,  NJ  has  joined 
the  Murphy  Realty /Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  office  in  Paramus,  NJ  as  a  licensed 
sales  representative.  Marsha  attended  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School,  where 
she  was  enrolled  in  the  social  work  program. 
Before  joining  Murphy  Realty,  Marsha  was 
employed  with  the  New  York  City  School 
System  as  a  counselor  in  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Program. 

'74 

David  Arinella  and  his  wife  Donna  are  the 
proud  parents  of  another  son  Dante 
Christopher,  and  are  owners  of  their  first 
home,  in  East  Boston.  Dave  was  recently 
appointed  president  of  the  East  Boston 
Athletic  Board. 

Rebecca  DerSimonian,  assistant  professor  of 
public  health  (biostatistics)  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbnght  grant  to  lecture  in  Soviet 
Armenia.  During  the  spring  semester  of  1988, 
Rebecca  will  be  on  leave  to  lecture  on  data 
analysis  in  the  applied  mathematics 
department  at  Yerevan  State  University  in 
Armenia. 

Joel  Fiedler  is  in  private  practice  in  allergy, 
immunology  and  rheumatology  in  the  New 
Jersey  Shore  area  of  Toms  River  in 
Bncktown. 
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Miagros  "Millie"  Mendizabac  is  currently 
working  as  a  recruiting  manager  for  the 
human  resources  department  at  Banco  De 
Ponce  in  San  Juan,  PR. 

Peretz  Rodman,  M.A.  '83,  and  Miriam 
Laufer  '79  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  child  Adin  Yannai  on 
September  30,  1986.  They  are  also  the  proud 
parents  of  Eliav. 

Rabbi  Simklia  Weintraub  is  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
New  Israel  Fund  in  New  York  City  (NIFI.  It 
is  his  pleasure  to  report  that  fellow  classmate 
Thomas  L.  Friedman  recently  was  awarded 
the  New  Israel  Fund  Award  for  Outstanding 
Reporting  on  the  Middle  East  and  that 
classmate  Joshua  Schoffman  is  staff  attorney 
for  the  Legal  Defense  Center  m  Jerusalem, 
funded  by  NIF. 

Robin  D.  Wiener  married  Marc  D.  Yablon  on 
June  21,  1987  in  Santa  Monica,  CA.  Robin 
practices  law  with  the  firm  of  Tuttle  & 
Taylor  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Marc  practices 
law  with  the  firm  of  Berger,  Kafrn,  Shafton  & 
Moss  in  Manna  Del  Ray,  CA. 
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Janet  Hibel  is  a  psychologist  in  private 
practice  at  the  Palm  Beach  Medical  Group  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL.  She  married  Alan  Jay 
Tarpeel  on  December  8,  1987  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Janet  has  been  busy  working  and 
showing  her  horse  Rikki  Tikki  Tavi  in  the 
South  Florida  Hunter  Jumper  Association 


Steven  Kraus  and  his  wife  Jane  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  Adam 
Jacob  on  July  26,  1987.  Steven  is  an  attorney 
in  a  pnvate  practice  in  Westfield,  NJ. 
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Lisa  Potischmann  Bellin  and  her  husband 
Jeff  Bellin,  D.M.D.,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Daniel  Louis,  on  August  18,  1987. 

Rabbi  Kenneth  Brickman  is  now  the 

associate  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  m  New 
Rochelle,  NY. 

Debbie  Macktez  Kurinsky  and  her  husband 
Geoffrey  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Sarah  on  February  13,  1987. 
Debbie  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Rubin  &  Rudman.  The  couple  now  resides  in 
Needham,  MA. 

Sara  Silver  received  her  M.B.A.  in  June  1987 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Graduate 
School  of  Business. 

7S 

Jeffrey  A.  Bernleld  and  his  wife 
Mary-Kathleen  O'Conncll  are  happy  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  Jeremy 
David.  In  addition,  Jeffrey  has  been  made  a 
partner  of  Goldstein  &.  Manello,  a  Boston- 
based  law  firm. 

Jonathan  Hirst  and  former  high  school 
sweetheart  Gail  Shafit  Hirst  are  expecting 
their  first  child  in  January — just  in  time  for 
the  lOth-year  reunion. 

Linda  Kanner  is  pleased  to  announce  her 
mamage  to  Warren  Dean  Levy  last 
December.  They  have  made  their  home  in 
Society  Hill.  Linda  is  working  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Base  as  program  director 
of  the  Navy  Family  Service  Center.  Her 
programs  often  take  place  on  earners  and 
fngates  instead  of  in  the  usual  classroom 
setting. 

Dr.  Serena  E.  Sara,  chiropractor,  was  invited 
to  appear  on  the  TV  talk  show,  "Ask  the 
Chiropractor,"  which  aired  on  cable  TV  in 
Miami,  FL.  She  practices  in  South  Miami. 

Robert  Weiss  and  his  wife  Susan  announce 
the  birth  of  their  son  Zachary  Phillips  on 
September  16,  1987. 
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Jeffrey  S.  Burman  and  Tsilah  B.  Solomon  '80 

were  married  on  June  21  in  Los  Angeles. 
Tsilah  and  Jeff  re-met  at  a  Brandeis  Alumni 
event — the  screening  of  Dan  Berk  '78's  "Hell 
Camp"  from  Orion.  Tsilah  was  a  politics 


major  at  Brandeis  and  went  on  to  attain  a 

master's  degree  m  urban  plannmg  at  USC. 
Currently  she  is  assistant  vice  president  and 
research  director  for  TCW  Realty  Advisors — a 
firm  that  invests  pension  funds  in  real  estate, 
[eff  was  a  fine  arts/education  maior  at 
Brandeis  and  went  on  to  study  film 
production  at  USC.  Currently  he  is  a  film 
editor  and  a  boom  operator.  He  has  worked 
on  Hollywood  Shuffle  and  Barfly  among 
others.  They  honeymooned  in  the  Andes  and 
Amazon  Basin  of  Peru. 

After  graduation,  Michael  and  Rachel 
Cotinelly  both  went  on  to  graduate  school. 
Michael  received  his  M.A.  in  loumalism  and 
Rachel  her  Ph.D.  in  economics.  Rachel 
teaches  economics  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  ME  and  recently  had  an  article 
published.  Michael's  most  recently  published 
piece  was  about  boating  in  Casco  Bay.  They 
have  one  son  Martin  Adams  and  reside  in 
Maine. 

Cindy  Dubinsky  and  David  Teicher  were 
married  on  May  1,  1987,  followed  by  a 
honeymoon  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Nancy  Gottlieb  and  her  husband  Matthew 
Watsky  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Sarah  Rebecca  on  August  23,  1987. 

David  J.  Miklowitz  has  been  awarded  a 
$25,000  grant  from  the  National  Alliance  for 
Research  on  Schizophrenia  and  Depression 
(NARSAD)  to  further  his  research  into  the 
causes  of  depression  and  other  serious  mental 
illnesses.  David,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  from  UCLA,  is  one  of  10 


university  researchers  to  receive  the  grant. 
He  IS  also  the  recipient  of  the  Shalom  I. 
Newman  Pnze  in  Psychology,  a  Polaroid 
Research  Grant  Award  from 
Brandeis,  the  loseph  A.  Gengerelli 
Distinguished  Dissertation  Award  and  the 
Young  Investigator  Award  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Schizophrenia 
Research. 

Deborah  Shalowitz  is  pleased  to  announce 
her  mamage  to  Bruce  Cowans  last  October. 
The  couple  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  where 
Deborah  is  an  associate  editor  at  Cram 
Communications  and  where  Bruce  is  a 
budget  analyst  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department. 
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Benjamin  Ashton  started  his  own  business, 
The  Fundamental  Handyman,  in  1985. 
Benjamin  is  currently  living  in  Concord,  MA. 


Barbara  Berger  Tartell  and  her  husband  Marc 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son  (onathan  Ilan  on  August  20,  1987. 
Barbara  is  a  vice  president  of  the  fixed 
income  division  of  Goldman  Sachs.  Marc  is 
the  national  advertising  manager  of  Sony 
Magnetic  Products  Company. 

Franci  "Frank"  J.  Donoghue  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Sack  of  Bethesda,  MD  on  |une  15, 
1986.  The  ceremony  was  held  at  Lambert's 
Cove  Inn  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Frank  also 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  English  literature  at  lohns 
Hopkins  University  in  the  summer  of  1986. 
He  IS  currently  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Stanford  University. 

Roberta  L.  Korus  has  joined  the  New  York 

law  firm  of  Phillips,  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim 
&  Ballon  as  associate  attorney  in  the 
entertainment  department. 

Laonardo  "Lenny"  Maitnan  and  wife  Lynne 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Faye 
Elizabeth  on  April  1,  1987.  Lenny  continues 
to  practice  real  estate  law  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
with  the  firm  of  Ruden,  Bamett,  McClosky, 
Smith,  Schuster  and  Russell. 

Lauren  Levy  Miller  and  her  husband  Irwin 
joyfully  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
Michael  Evan.  Lauren  and  Irwin  celebrated 
their  fifth  wedding  anniversary'  in  August. 
Lauren  is  the  assistant  city  attorney  for  the 
city  of  North  Miami  Beach,  FL. 

Laura  Spivack  Siegel  and  her  husband  Gary 
are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  son 
Steven  Michael  on  luly  12,  1987.  Laura  is  a 
buyer  for  Hechts  Department  Store,  and  Gary 
is  an  attorney.  They  reside  in  Potomack, 
MD. 
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Jeri  Bloch  is  pleased  to  announce  her 
mamage  to  loel  Finard  last  March.  She 
recently  received  her  MBA.  from  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  and 
is  now  working  at  General  Foods 
Corporation. 

Wendy  Cohen  received  her  M.S.  in 
agricultural  economics  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  is  now  a  research  fellow  m 
the  Rural  Economic  Policy  Program  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Lisabeth  Fisher  DiLalla  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
developmental  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  is  beginning  a 
postdoctoral  at  the  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Genetics  in  Boulder,  CO. 
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Lindsay  Gardner,  after  five  years  of  working 
in  television  news,  has  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School.  His  Brandeis  fnends  have  made  him 
promise  not  to  get  involved  with  the  school 
newspaper. 

Harvey  Kaish  and  Michele  Silber  '84  were 
married  on  May  30,  1987  and  are  living  in 
Cranford,  NI. 


Gail  P.  Sinai  married  Robert  Evans,  3d  at  the 
Martinsville  Inn  in  Martinsville,  Nl.  Gail 
will  be  loining  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Sullivan  &  Worcester.  Robert  is  an  associate 
of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr. 

Ellen  Spar  received  her  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  the  163rd  commencement  of  lefferson 
Medical  College,  Thomas  lefferson 
University.  She  is  fulfilling  her  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  in 
Cambridge,  MA.  While  at  lefferson,  she  was 
elected  to  the  Hobart  Amory  Hare  Honor 
Medical  Society. 
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Jonathan  Axon  and  Heydon  Traub  received 
M.B.A.s  in  |une  1987  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Susan  M.  Finder  received  her  Doctor  of 
Osteopathy  degree  from  the  University  of 
Health  Sciences  at  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  in  Kansas  City,  MO  on 
May  17,  1987.  She  is  currently  serving  a  one- 
year  internship  at  Doctor's  General  Hospital 
in  Plantation,  FL. 

Kriss  S.  Halpem  recently  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  to  begin  work  at  the  law  firm  of 
Gibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Law. 

Ann  S.  Kalish  is  an  associate  with  the  law 
firm  of  Martin,  Clearwater  &.  Bell  in  New 
York  City,  which  specializes  in  medical 
malpractice  and  defense  litigation. 

Alon  Kapen  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Willkie  Fan  &  Gallagher  in  New  York  City 
as  an  associate  attorney.  He  received  his  J.D. 
from  Cornell  Law  School  in  1987. 

Luigi  Pacifico  finished  his  elective  in 
orthopaedic  surgery  at  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center,  Denver,  CO  and  is  now  a 
senior  medical  student  at  the  University  of 
Health  Sciences,  Kansas  City.  He  is  also  a 
lieutenant  for  the  135th  Mobile  Army 
Surgical  Hospital  in  the  Missouri  Army 
National  Guard.  Luigi  will  be  an  intern  at 
Oakhill  Hospital  in  loplin,  MO.  While  in 
Medical  School,  Luigi  received  the  Edwards 
Scholarship  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Scholarship. 

Robert  S.  Powell  has  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Osteopathy  from  the  University  of 
New  England  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  in  Biddeford,  ME. 

Scott  Thaler  and  Wendy  Finn  '85  are  pleased 

to  announce  their  marriage  in  lune,  1987. 
Wendy  is  director  of  development  at  the  New 
England  College  of  Optometry.  Scott 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
lunc,  and  is  completing  his  residency  in 
Internal  Medicine  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
The  couple  now  resides  in  Brookline,  MA. 
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Jay  Zagorsky  was  married  to  Kim  Meyers  in 
July  at  a  ceremony  m  the  Boston  Public 
Garden.  The  couple  spent  their  honeymoon 
hiking  in  the  Indian  Himalayas.  Jay  is 
currently  a  Ph.D.  student  in  economics  at 
Boston  University. 

'84 

Lesley  Antin  and  Bruce  Levy  became 

engaged  on  June  27  in  the  Castle 
Commons — the  same  place  they  met  while 
freshmen  at  Brandcis.  Lesley  is  a  high  school 
teacher  of  math  and  English  and  Bruce  is 
starting  his  third  year  at  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

Joseph  Dansky  recently  received  his  |.D. 
from  New  England  School  of  Law.  He  was 
awarded  a  New  England  School  of  Law 
Service  Award  during  the  commencement. 

Michele  Jacobson  and  Andrew  Burstiner 
were  married  this  fall.  Michele  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Law,  and  Andrew  is  a  third  year  student  at 
New  York  Medical  College. 

Karen  Kolbor  is  pleased  to  announce  her 
marriage  to  Richard  Ersted  on  [uly  1 1,  1987. 
Karen  received  her  MBA.  from  UCLA 
Graduate  School  of  Management,  and  then 
joined  Union  Bank  as  an  account  associate. 
Richard  is  a  project  manager  with  a  real 
estate  development  firm.  The  couple  now 
resides  in  Pasadena,  CA. 

Andrea  W.  Levine  received  her  J.D.  from 
Boston  University  Law  School  in  1987  and  is 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Russell  Paris  and  his  wife,  lulie,  are  proud  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Daniel,  in 
October  1987.  Among  those  attending  the 
bris  was  Jeff  Bernhardt  '84.  Russell  graduated 
trom  Loyola  Law  School,  Los  Angeles,  m 
lunc  1987. 

Beth  Sirull  was  married  to  Elliot  Brown  on 
August  16,  1987  and  has  settled  in  Brookline, 
MA.  Beth  IS  an  associate  with  Boston  Equity 
Investments,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  syndication 
firm,  and  is  pursuing  her  MBA.  at  Boston 
University.  Present  at  their  wedding  were 
Michelle  Chabin  '81;  Anaya  Baiter  '85,  who 
was  a  bridesmaid;  Jeffrey  Bernhardt  '84,  who 
witnessed  the  ketubah  and  Norman  Katzoff 
'84,  who  designed  the  wedding  invitations. 

Scott  M.  Sokol  has  accepted  the  position  ot 
research  scientist  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital's  Neurolinguistics  Laboratory. 
He  will  begin  his  new  career  upon  the 
completion  of  his  Ph.D.  from  lohns  Hopkins 
University. 


Jessica  Berger  and  Jeffrey  Weiss  are  engaged 
to  be  married.  The  wedding  is  planned  for 
spring  1989. 

Alison  Braget  Bass  is  now  a  science  writer 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 


Eric  Budd  spent  six  months  in  the 
Phihppines  studying  politics  and  is  now 
in  the  doctoral  program  in  politics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Lori  Lieberbaum  and  David  Popkin  are 

engaged  to  be  married  in  lune  1988.  Lori  is 
a  master's  degree  candidate  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work.  David  is 
a  master's  degree  candidate  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Management,  and 
continues  to  operate  Popstops,  a  promotional 
merchandise  company  that  he  started  at 
Brandeis. 

James  "Jim"  Meisel  published  an  article  in 
the  March  1987  issue  of  lounial  ot  American 
College  Health  entitled  "Student-Run 
Voluntary  Emergency  Medical  Services:  A 
Case  Study  at  Brandeis  University."  The 
paper  describes  the  formation  and  operation 
of  the  Brandeis  Emergency  Medical  Corps 
IBEMCOI. 

Dina  Ross  received  her  M.B.A.  in  June  1987 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Graduate 
School  of  Business. 


Paul  Bienstock  announces  his  engagement 
to  Andrea  Earl.  The  wedding  is  planned  tor 
December  1987.  Michael  will  also  be  the 
manager  of  the  Earl  Bowling  Lanes  in  East 
Brunswick,  NJ. 

Robert  Gerstman  is  a  student  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  where 
he  expects  to  receive  his  D.O.  degree  in  1990. 
He  IS  "still  a  loyal  fan  of  the  New  York 
Mcts — despite  the  bad  press  they  have 
gotten."  He  is  not  married  but  reports  that 
currently  he  is  looking  for  a  wife. 

Steven  Katz  married  Elizabeth  Evans  ot 
Shaker  Heights,  OH  on  August  9,  1987. 
Steven  is  completing  his  second  year  of 
a  I. D. -M.B.A.  fellowship  at  Fordham 
University.  Elizabeth  received  her  B.A.  from 
Wellcsley  College  and  is  in  her  first  year  at 
Columbia  Law  School. 

'87 

Bonnie  Wolf  Goodman  has  joined  the  firm  ot 
King  Konior  as  account  services  specialist. 
The  agency  is  a  public  relations  firm  based  in 
Boston,  where  Bonnie  and  her  husband  now 
reside. 


Laura  Snyder  Mlawer  is  pleased  to  announce 
her  marriage  to  Mark  A.  Mlawer.  She  is 
currently  working  as  a  freelance  editor 
for  Prentice-Hall's  Secondary  Division 
(textbooks).  Mark  is  the  child  advocate 
coordinator  for  the  South  Middlesex  Area 
of  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 


Grad 

Walter  Adamson  (Ph.D.  '76),  a  specialist  in 
Italian  politics,  has  been  named  Dobbs 
Professor  of  Intellectual  History  in  the 
Graduate  Institute  of  the  Liberal  Arts  at 
Emory  University.  At  the  Institute  since 
1978,  Walter  currently  serves  as  its  director. 

John  H.  Baron  (Ph.D.  '67),  a  professor  of 
music  at  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  has  |ust  published 
a  book  entitled  Chamber  Music: 
Information  and  Resource  Guide.  The  book 
outlines  all  that  is  known  about  chamber 
music  from  1600  to  the  present  and  is  the 
most  important  comprehensive  work  in  the 
field  in  60  years.  It  reviews  the  most 
important  studies  on  the  aesthetics,  history, 
performance  and  education  of  this  most 
sophisticated  of  all  music  genres,  and  defines 
chamber  music  and  its  social  positions. 

Harold  W.  Demone,  Jr.  (Ph.D.  '66)  has 

stepped  down  as  dean  of  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Social  Work  after  10 
years  of  service.  For  the  1 987- 1 988  academic 
year  he  is  a  visiting  professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Management  at  Harvard 
University  School  of  Public  Health.  Next 
fall  he  plans  to  return  to  Rutgers  as  a 
distinguished  professor  to  concentrate  on 
his  teaching  and  research. 

David  DeWitt  (M.A.  '84)  recently  directed 
the  Central  Park  Players  in  On  Golden  Pond 
in  Grand  Haven,  MI  where  he  and  his  wife 
Pamela  now  reside.  He  has  also  written  and 
directed  several  children's  theater  pieces. 

Hillel  Goldberg  (Ph.D.  '78)  won  the 
Rockower  Award  for  Distinguished  Editorial 
Writing  for  both  layout  and  content  for  his 
article  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Suicide" 
published  in  Intermountam  Jewish  News 
Literary  Supplement.  This  was  Hillel's  third 
time  winning  such  an  award.  His  writings 
may  be  seen  in  his  new  book  entitled  Living 
Musar  from  Mesorah  Publications. 

Megat  Hassan  (M.M.H.S.  '82)  serves  as  the 
deputy  director  of  the  training  and  career 
development  division  of  the  Public  Services 
Department,  a  central  personnel  agency  for 
the  Malaysian  government. 

Elliot  B.  Karp  (M.J.C.S.  '80)  is  the  newly 
appointed  assistant  vice  president  for  maior 
gifts.  Office  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations,  Brandeis  University.  Formerly 
he  was  director  of  human  resources 
development  for  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 
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Erica  (Riki)  Lippitz  (M.A.  '80)  was  one  of  the 

first  women  to  receive  the  diploma  of 
Hazzan  (Cantor|  from  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary's  College  of  lewish  Music.  She  has 
participated  in  many  religious  musical 
programs,  including  founding  the  American 
lewish  Choral  Festival,  and  the  Kolcynu 
Chorale,  both  in  Chicago.  She  has  also  toured 
with  the  Jerusalem  Trio  in  the  Midwest,  and 
the  International  Choral  Festival  in  Israel. 

Eric  Meyers  (M.A.  '64)  was  recently 
mentioned  in  an  article  by  Debbie  Selinsky 
entitled  "Married  Couples  at  Duke  Find 
Shared  Work  Setting  Mixed  Bag,  Mostly  a 
Blessing."  He  and  his  wife  Carol,  one  of 
many  married  couples  employed  by  Duke 
University,  were  interviewed  for  the  article. 

Terry  Moore  (M.F.A.  '82)  was  one  of  17 
named  faculty  members  at  Carleton  College. 
Terry  has  worked  in  a  series  of  regional 
theater  companies,  including  Wisconsin 
Shakespeare  (summerstock),  Indiana 
Repertory  Theatre  and  Actors  Lab  Arizona. 

Mark  Sheldon  (Ph.D.  '75)  is  taking  a  position 
as  senior  policy  analyst  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  Chicago.  He  will  be 
focusing  on  ethical  and  public  policy  issues 
as  they  relate  to  medical  practice  and  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

Frederick  Sperounis  (M.A.  '77,  Ph.D.  '78)  has 
been  named  vice  president  for  university 
relations  and  development  at  the  University 
of  Lowell.  He  will  be  responsible  for  overall 
planning,  directing  and  coordinating  of 
University  activities  relating  to  governmental 
relations,  public  affairs,  alumni  relations  and 
program  resource  development.  Previous  to 
teaching  at  Brandeis,  he  taught  in  the 
department  of  sociology  at  U.  Lowell.  The 
author  of  several  professional  publications, 
Dr.  Sperounis'  interests  also  include  modem 
Greek  social  history,  language,  poetry  and 
literature. 

David  L.  Steffen  (Ph.D.  '77)  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior  scientist  at 
the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental 
Biology.  His  work  focuses  on  studying  genes 
that  cause  lymphoma  and  other  cancers. 
Dr.  Steffen  currently  resides  in  Newton. 

Joel  Eric  Suben  (Ph.D.,  M.F.A.  '80)  has  been 
extremely  busy  in  the  world  of  music.  In 
April  1986  he  was  guest  conductor  with  the 
Silesian  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Poland 
and  there  gave  the  world  premiere  of  a  work 
by  American  composer  Steven  Dembski.  In 


December  1986  his  IDYLLS  for  two  pianos 
was  given  its  premiere  at  New  York 
University  by  Chris  Kies  (M.F.A.  '83, 
Ph.D.  '84)  and  his  wife  Arlene.  His 
Academic  Overture  won  the  1987  Bucks 
County,  PA  Symphony  Composition 
Prize  and  received  its  premiere  by  that 
organization  on  his  birthday.  May  16.  Joel 
has  held  the  position  of  music  advisor  for 
the  newly  formed  Center  Orchestra  of  New 
[ersey  and  most  recently  has  been  named 
Principal  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Matthew  Witten  (M.F.A.  '81)  was  named  the 
recipient  of  the  1987  Play  Commission 
Award  by  the  Council  of  [ewish  Theatres 
(CIT)  at  the  C(T  annual  meeting.  Matthew  is 
the  author  of  1 1  plays,  of  which  The  Deal 
was  recently  produced  in  Philadelphia  and 
received  a  second  stage  production  at  the 
Huntington  Theatre  in  Boston  in  early  lune. 

E.A.  (Elizabeth)  Wyatt's  (M.F.A.  '86)  play 
Angela  has  been  selected  from  over  1500 
submissions  for  development  at  the  23rd 


Obituaries 


Annual  National  Pla>Tvnghts  Conference 
at  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Theater  Center  in 
Waterford,  CT. 


Richard  S.  Goldstein  '61  died  October  16, 
1987,  following  a  long  illness.  In  the  words 
of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Stephen  E.  Blue- 
stone,  "He  was  an  individual  with  many 
interests  and  many  talents.  He  received  an 
M.A.  in  English  and  American  literature  at 
N.Y.U.  in  1963,  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence,  then  was  affiliated  with  IBM  for 
close  to  20  years.  He  was  a  special  member 
of  a  special  class  and  a  close  personal  friend, 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why,  for  me,  the 
Brandeis  experience  did  not  stop  after 
graduation." 

Roger  Horwitz  '63  died  on  October  22,  1986 
of  complications  from  AIDS.  He  had  been  ill 
for  20  months.  He  had  practiced  law  in  Los 
Angeles  for  nine  years.  He  held  a  Ph.D. 
in  comparative  literature  as  well  as  a  law 
degree,  both  from  Harvard.  He  is  survived  by 
his  beloved  friend  of  12  years,  Paul  Monette 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Horwitz  of  Chicago. 


Newsnote 


what  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  Alumni 
Office  know  —  and  send  the 
photos  (black  and  white 
photos  are  preferred)  and 
news  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  fellow 
classmates. 


We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news  of 
interest  to  the  Alumni 
Office  for  review. 


News 


Name . 


Brandeis  Degree  &.  Class  Year  - 
Address 


□  Please  check  here  if  address 
is  different 
from  mailing  label. 

Please  Alumni  Office 

return  to  Brandeis  University 

Waltham,  Massachusetts 

02254-9110 
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Brandeis  Abroad 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  Tour  No.  _ 
Please  send  me  more  information. 


mvitcs  you  to  pditicipaii.-  m  these 
exclusive  programs  for  1988.  These 
exciting  tours  will  be  conducted  by 
knowledgeable  and  noted  leaders  of  the 
Brandeis  Community. 


Tour  No.  1 

Israel  and  Turkey 

Conducted  by  Professor  Avigdor  Levy 
Director  of  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern 
Studies 

viarch  2-18,  1988 

Cost  IS  $2255.00  per  person 

Basis  Double  Occupancy* 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Telephone 

Return  to: 

Brandeis  Abroad 

Brandeis  University 

National  Women's  Committee 

Waltham,  Massachusetts 

02254-9110 

617-736-4191 


Zip 


3 


llraiKfc'is 
Iniwrsit) 

NlllMMUll 

( xMiiinitto*' 


All  travel  arrangements  oy  L.anicr  iravei 


Tour  No.  2 

40th  Anniversary  Presidential  Tour  of 
Israel 

Conducted  by  Barbara  Miller 

National  President,  Brandeis  University 

Mational  Women's  Committee 

luly  2-17,  1988 

Cost  is  $2495.00  per  person 

Basis  Double  Occupancy' 


Tour  No.  3 

Russia  and  Finland 

Conducted  by  Cynthia  Shulman 
Past  National  President, 
Brandeis  University  National 
Women's  Committee 

May  3-17,  1988 

Cost  IS  $2489.00  per  person 

Basis  Double  Occupancy* 

Tour  No.  4 

China 

Conducted  by  Bessie  Hahn 
Director  of  Brandeis  Library  Services 

October  14-29,  1988 
Cost  is  $3 1 70.00  per  person 
Basis  Double  Occupancy' 
iSingle  occupancy  not  available  in 
China  in  advance) 

"Rates  based  on  current  1987  tariffs  and 
are  subject  to  change 


UAA  Election 


In  May,  Brandeis  was  elected  to  the 
University  Athletic  Association  (UAA), 
an  association  of  major  private  research 
universities  created  to  provide  new 
opportunities  for  national  competition 
among  student  athletes. 

The  UAA  includes  eight  other  private 
research  universities:  Emory  University, 
Atlanta;  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh;  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland;  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore;  New  York  University;  the 


University  of  Rochester;  and 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

According  to  President  Evelyn  E. 
Handler,  "The  UAA  is  a  direct  response 
from  institutions  such  as  ours  to  the 
well  publicized  distortion  of  pnorities 
that  has  developed  in  some  college 
athletic  programs  in  recent  years. 
Competitive  sports  should  play  an 
important  role  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  the  role  should  be 
supportive  of  the  academic  mission  and 
the  intellectual  development  of  the 
student." 


January  1988 

Saturday  23 

Men's  Basketball 

Emory 

7:30  pm 

Home 

February  1988 

Saturday  13 

Men's  Basketball 

NYU 

7:30  pm 

Home 

Thursday  18-Saturday  20 

Men's  Swimming 

*UAA/Rochestcr 

noon 

Away 

Women's  Swimming 

•UAA/Rochester 

noon 

Away 

Friday  19-Saturday  20 

Men's  Fencing 

•UAA/Brandeis 

9:00  am 

Home 

Women's  Fencing 

•UAA/Brandeis 

9:30  am 

Home 

Saturday  20 

Men's  Basketball 

Emory 

7:30  pm 

Away 

Match  1988 

Friday  4-Saturday  5 

Men's  Indoor  Track 

•UAA/Chicago 

9:00  am 

Away 

Women's  Indoor  Track 

•UAA/Chicago 

9:00  am 

Away 

April  1988 

Fnday  l.S 

Men's  Golf 

Rochester 

9:00  am 

Away 

Friday  22-Saturday  23 

Men's  Outdoor  Track 

•UAA/UWashington 

9:00  am 

Away 

Women's  Outdoor  Track 

•UAA/UWashington 

9:00  am 

Away 

Friday  22  and  Sunday  24 

Men's  Tennis 

•UAA/Brandeis 

9:00  am 

Home 

"Championships 
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The  Song  of  The  Lord  , 

There  is  a  table  bountifully  spread. 

In  the  full  sunlight  when  there  is  no  cloud 
And  under  cloudy  skies. 

And  when  there  are  no  stars  and  when  the  stars 
Distill  the  time, 

the  table  stands  in  a  field. 
It  is  late  morning  and  the  service  shines. 
The  guests  have  wandered  from  the  company. 
The  Lord  is  alone. 

It  is  good  to  hear 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  at  rest  in  his  solitude. 

The  guests  have  wandered  from  the  table  set. 

But  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  at  rest: 

The  song  of  the  Lord  in  solitude  goes  up. 

Ten  times  enfolded,  blue,  and  saturate 

With  law  to  the  heavens  at  noon  of  gaze. 

And  down  among  the  graves  and  the  darker  animals. 

The  song  of  the  Lord  indicates  the  dust 

Of  the  roadway,  the  random  hammer  of  the  sea. 

The  riddled  vase  of  mind  and  mind's  dependencies 

And  pam  lost  otherwise  and  lost  m  this. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  opens  the  gates  of  day. 

Air  streams  through  our  eyes  and  brushes  the  pupils 

Streams  through  our  eyes  and  this  is  how  we  see. 


Professor  Allen  Grossman's  The  Bright 
Nails  Scattered  on  the  Ground  is  a 
book  of  poetry  that  tells  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  love.  Smce  their  bond  is 
unsanctioned,  they  must  confront  the 
task  of  building  another  universe  in 
v^fhich  their  love  can  have  a  place.  This 
is  the  creational  work  of  their  union, 
intimate,  historical  and  cosmic,  that 
must  be  tested  against  reality  and 
hope — in  short,  against  the  totality  of 
human  affairs.  Printed  here  are  some 
poems  from  The  Bright  Nails  Scattered 
on  the  Ground.  (A  New  Directions  Book| 


The  Spirit  of  The  Stair 

Over  and  over  the  beauty  of  a  flower 
I  saw  just  now  at  the  head  of  the  stair, 
And  am  drawn  out  of  myself.  .  .  . 

Therefore, 

Whenever  I  consider  journeying. 

Only  to  you  will  I  think  of  going  away. 

For  you  are  one.  my  dear,  to  whom  the  thought 

Must  surely  come,  when  you  have  passed  a  white 

Flower  on  the  stair  and  later  it  returns 

Distinctly  to  your  mind,  that  many  have 

Seen  it  the  same  and  in  many  times: 

And  they  are  not  in  love,  but  they  are  not  alone 
In  the  great  streams  of  the  universe 
Whom  a  white  flower  has  drawn. 


The  Voice 

It  IS  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  man. 

It  is  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  woman. 

The  voice  of  a  man  or  the  voice  of  a  woman 
Is  truth  enough  to  justify  our  death. 

There  are  other  voices  but  they  do  not 
Justify,  as  the  sea  is  a  great  voice. 

The  voice  of  a  woman  says  the  name  of  a  man. 
"Allen.  "  she  says,  "my  brother,  and  my  love.  " 

(It  is  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  woman.) 

The  voice  of  a  man  says  the  name  of  a  woman. 
"Luce.  "  he  says,  "my  sister,  and  my  love.  " 

(It  is  good  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  man.) 

The  voice  of  a  man  and  a  woman  is  one  voice. 
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As  we  put  to  bed  the  spring  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review,  the  winter  still  holds  dominion.  From  our 
editorial  office  in  the  cottage  at  Ridgewood  we  can  see 
that  the  slope  leading  to  Slosberg  Music  Center  is  still 
snow-strewn.  The  trees  are  black  and  bare  in  their 
dormancy;  riding  the  tree  tops,  black  crows  scan  the 
earth.  On  the  ground,  the  squirrels  bounce  sure-footed 
along  ice  patches. 

On  Massel  Pond's  frozen  surface,  mallards  in  their 
year-round  down  coats  waddle  cautiously  to  avoid  the 
arrogant  sea-gulls  with  whom  they  share  the  pond.  On 
clear  days,  the  ice-blue  sky  arches  spectacularly  over 
Spingold's  white,  tilted  saucer-roof. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deep  winter,  the  staff  of  the  Review 
is  choosing  a  slide  for  the  magazine's  cover  to  represent 
the  campus  landscape  in  spring.  We  have  rejected  a  sun- 
splashed  photo  of  red  and  yellow  tulips  massed  in  front 
of  the  library.  We  have  also  decided  against  a  shot  of 
bright  pink  azaleas  caught  in  an  early  spring  snowstorm 
near  the  three  chapels.  They  are  both  attractive,  but 
they  don't  strike  us  with  the  same  force  as  the  picture 
you  see  on  the  cover. 

The  castle,  a  heavy  gray  mass  captured  in  the  evocative 
April  mist,  contrasted  with  the  delicate  branch  of  red 
berries  that  sweeps  across  the  foreground,  the  staff  finds 
compelling. 

We  stop  before  making  a  final  selection  to  critique  the 
scene.  "Does  the  castle  sitting  in  the  gloom  look  like 
the  Boston  residence  of  the  Addams  family?  Or  worse 
still,  a  remote  fortress  in  Transylvania?"  we  ask 
ourselves  uncomfortably.  "Does  it  give  credit  to  the 
glorious  spring  days  that  are  also  Brandeis?"  No  matter, 
we  have  become  engaged  in  the  drama  of  the  photo  and 
elect  It  to  symbolize  spring  on  the  campus. 

Time  in  New  England  is  told  by  the  seasons.  And  in 
the  University's  setting  with  its  particular  ecology  we 
are  constantly  reminded  of  the  passage  of  time.  In  late 
February  we  are  reaching  in  vain  for  a  harbinger  of 
spring.  At  this  moment,  we  have  only  the  photos  as  a 
promise. 


A  Special  Note  to  Alumni 

About  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review,  you  will  also  be  receiving  in  a  separate  mailing 
an  appeal  letter  inviting  you  to  become  a  Volunteer 
Subscriber  to  support  a  fourth  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review. 

As  you  know,  the  Review  currently  is  published  three 
times  a  year,  but  we  plan  to  add  a  fourth  issue  as  a 
means  of  giving  you  more  contact  with  your  alma 
mater  and  classmates.  As  a  Volunteer  Subscriber  at  $15 
a  year,  you  can  help  defray  the  cost  of  this  addition. 

Of  course  if  you  choose  not  to  subscribe,  you  will  still 
receive  the  Review  free  of  charge. 

We  think  the  University  deserves  a  quarterly.  We  hope 
you  agree  and  will  show  your  support  by  answering  our 
request  letter  in  the  affirmative. 

Brenda  Marder 
The  Editor 
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Around  the  University 


Brandeis'  40th  Anniversary 
Celebrations 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
University's  40th  anniversary  year  are 
moving  forward,  according  to  cochairs  of 
the  40th  Anniversary  Advisory 
Committee  Leon  Jick  and  Stephen 
Whitfield.  The  weekend  of  October  8 
and  9  has  been  selected  for  a  series  of 
academic  activities,  a  gala  dinner  in 
Boston  and  a  convocation.  Other  events 
will  directly  precede  that  weekend  and 
celebrations  of  other  significant 
anniversaries  will  take  place  throughout 
the  year  as  will  celebrations  arranged  by 
Alumni  Association  and  Women's 
Committee  chapters  throughout  the 
country. 

"As  we  plan  for  our  40th  anniversary 
activities,  we  are  aiming  to  celebrate  the 
best  that  is  Brandeis,"  notes  Professor 
lick,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies.  "We 
are  discussing  a  new  series  of  academic 
forums  that  will  bring  together  national 
leaders  in  a  variety  of  fields  to  explore 
the  issues  critical  to  the  future  of  our 
society." 


Brandeis  Sports  and  Convocation 
Center  Moves  Toward  Reality 

For  years  only  a  dream,  plans  for  the 
Brandeis  Sports  and  Convocation  Center 
moved  closer  to  reality  in  February 
when  Abraham  D.  Gosman  announced  a 
$3.5  milhon  commitment  to  help  build 
a  new  field  house.  Offered  as  a  challenge 
grant,  it  requires  the  University  to  raise 
a  matching  $3.5  million  by  February  15, 
1990.  Laurence  R.  Rubinstein,  senior 
vice  president  for  development  and 
alumni  relations,  is  confident  that  "we 
can  match  Mr.  Gosman 's  generous  gift 
by  the  deadline  and  have  already  begun 
to  make  progress."  Gosman  Field 
House,  a  component  of  the  proposed 
sports  and  convocation  center,  will  be 
located  next  to  Linsey  Sports  Center  and 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  Construction  is 
expected  to  begin  within  approximately 
two  years  of  the  completion  of  the 
challenge  match. 


The  first  program  in  the  series  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  October  8,  followed 
by  a  gala  dinner  in  Boston.  The  dinner  is 
planned  for  the  Copley  Marriott  and 
dinner  guests  will  include  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration,  students, 
trustees,  alumni  and  members  of  the 
National  Women's  Committee,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  |ustice  Brandeis 
Society  and  other  friends.  A  convocation 
on  campus  on  Sunday,  October  9  will 
include  a  major  address  and  the 
awarding  of  honorary  degrees.  A  series 
of  events  will  precede  the  weekend. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  10th 
Annual  Louis  and  Lucille  Armstrong 
Musical  Fund  Concert  on  Wednesday, 
October  5  and  for  a  symposium  to 
celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Wien  International  Scholars  Program  on 
Thursday,  October  6.  On  Friday, 
October  7,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet,  and  leadership  meetings  of  both 
the  Alumni  Association  and  the 
National  Women's  Committee  are  being 
organized  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  6  and  7.  Additional 
announcements  will  be  made  over  the 
next  few  months  as  plans  are 
completed. 


The  Gosman  Field  House  will  be  a 
major  University  athletic  facility, 
including  courts  for  basketball,  handball 
and  squash,  as  well  as  areas  for  fencing, 
indoor  tennis,  gymnastics,  dance  and 
aerobics.  It  will  also  be  used  by 
University,  local  and  national  groups  for 
cultural  and  academic  ceremonial 
events.  The  proposed  5,500-seat  field 
house  will  be  the  only  building  on 
campus  capable  of  holding  the  entire 
University  community  at  one  time. 

A  native  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  and  a 
resident  of  Palm  Beach,  Gosman  is 
chairman  of  the  board,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Mediplex  Group,  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  diversified  health  care 
company. 

Following  the  Gosman  announcement, 
a  gift  of  $500,000  was  announced  from 
the  Lou  and  Lutza  Smith  Foundation  of 
New  Hampshire  for  an  aquatic  wing  of 
the  sports  and  convocation  center. 


Pictorial  History  To  Mark  40th 

To  mark  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
anniversary,  a  pictorial  history  of  about 
200  pages  of  photographs  with 
accompanying  introductory  text  will  be 
printed  in  time  for  Founders'  Day 
weekend.  Featuring  Ralph  Norman's 
photographs,  the  coffee-table-size  book, 
which  documents  Brandeis'  inception 
and  growth,  will  be  on  sale  to  the  entire 
Brandeis  community.  Readers  can 
expect  information  on  ordering  the 
volume  to  come  in  the  mail  in  late 
spring. 


The  Palm  Beach  Brunch 

The  Gosman  and  the  Lou  and  Lutza 
Smith  Foundation  gifts  were  both 
announced  at  the  25th-annual  Palm 
Beach  gathering  of  donors  to  the 
University,  where  a  total  of  $16.6 
million  in  commitments  was  made  by 
trustees,  alumni,  members  of  the 
Brandeis  University  National  Women's 
Committee,  parents  and  other  donors. 

Among  the  commitments  announced 
at  the  brunch  were  a  $2  million 
anonymous  gift  and  a  $1  million 
donation  from  the  estate  of  Sam  Mandel 
from  Chicago  for  general  scholarship 
endowment;  an  anonymous  gift  for  a 
chair  in  Latin  American  Studies;  a 
$700,000  gift  from  the  estate  of  Max 
Kranzberg  for  scholarships  for  students 
in  women's  studies  and  a  $500,000  gift 
from  the  Sherman  Family  Trust  for  the 
banquet/lecture  hall  in  the  renovated 
conference  center. 

In  addition  $461,000  was  raised  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Jewish 
Studies  in  honor  of  Marilyn  and 
Maurice  Cohen,  who  received  the 
Goldfarb  medal  at  the  Brunch. 

"The  Palm  Beach  Brunch,  the  largest  in 
Brandeis'  history  in  terms  of  dollars 
pledged  and  attendance,  has  given 
increased  impetus  to  the  capital 
campaign  and  moved  us  well  beyond  the 
half-way  mark  at  this  point  in  reaching 
our  $200  million  goal,"  said  Senior  Vice 
President  Rubinstein. 


lohn  Updike 


Creative  Arts  Salutes  Updike, 
Eight  Others  with  Awards 

lohn  Updike,  Aaron  Siskind,  Alvin 
Alley,  Raymond  Carver  and  Jasper  Johns 
are  among  nine  recipients  of  Brandeis 
University's  32nd-annual  Creative  Arts 
Awards.  Several  of  the  artists,  including 
Updike,  Mary  Ellen  Mark,  Susan 
Marshall  and  Brice  Marden  have 
accepted  invitations  to  visit  the  campus 
during  the  Creative  Arts  Festival  m 
April  to  conduct  readings,  lectures, 
workshops  and  demonstrations.  As  part 
of  the  festivities.  Dummy,  a  play  by 
Paul  Sedgwick  (second-year  student  in 
the  MFA  playwright  program),  directed 
by  Miranda  Rmg  (first-year  student  in 
the  MFA  playwright  program),  adapted 
from  the  short  story  by  Raymond 
Carver,  was  presented  at  the  Laurie 
Theater  April  27  through  May  1 . 

Bestowed  in  recognition  of  artistic 
merit,  the  awards  draw  attention  to  the 
achievements  of  active  American  artists. 
They  embrace  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry, 
music,  dance,  theater  arts,  film  and 
photography.  Within  these  disciplines, 
three  categories  of  awards  are  given: 
medals  for  lifetime  achievement, 
citations  for  artists  in  mid-career;  and 
the  special  award  for  Notable 
Achievement  in  the  Creative  Arts  for 
individuals  who  have  made  singular 
cultural  contributions. 

This  year's  recipients  are  Updike 
(medal)  and  Carver  (citation),  in  fiction,- 
Siskind  (medal)  and  Mark  (citation), 
in  photography;  Alley  (medal)  and 
Marshall  (citation),  in  dance,  and  Johns 
(medal)  and  Marden  (citation)  in 
painting.  Rudolph  Serkin  will  receive  a 
Notable  Achievement  Award  for  his 
contribution  to  music. 

John  Updike's  novels,  stories,  poetry, 
essays  and  reviews  have  justly  earned 
him  a  reputation  as  a  master  of 
contemporary  American  letters. 


Alvm  Alley 

Raymond  Carver  is  numbered  among  a 
handful  of  writers  who  saved  the 
American  short  story  from  fading  into  a 
lesser  form  of  American  fiction.  His 
stark  and  original  work  follows  ordinary 
men  and  women  as  they  struggle  over 
everyday  hurdles  to  keep  their  jobs, 
marriages  and  families. 

In  Aaron  Siskind's  photography,  the 
inconsequential  acquires  extraordinary 
magnitude:  peeling  paint,  crumbling 
masonry  and  tattered  posters  become 
fertile  fields  for  the  browsing  eye. 

Mary  Ellen  Mark  has  pursued  subjects 
she  felt  needed  to  be  photographed, 
subjects  either  avoided  by  others  or 
enclosed  within  a  carapace  of 
preconception.  Her  camera  has 
unflinchingly  but  compassionately 
observed  English  heroin  addicts,  Indian 
prostitutes  and  Mother  Theresa's 
mission  in  Calcutta.  Her  Life  magazine 
photo  essay  on  runaway  American 
children  later  led  her  to  collaborate  with 
Martin  Bell  to  produce  Streetwise,  a 
film  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award 
as  Best  Documentary  Feature  in  1985. 


Since  1958,  when  Alvin  Ailey  brought 
out  Blues  Suite,  his  dance  company  has 
reached  out  to  millions,  nationally  and 
internationally.  His  dances  have  fused 
elements  of  classical,  modem,  jazz  and 
Afro-Caribbean  choreography  with 
music  ranging  from  gospel  and  blues  to 
the  music  of  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 
and  Leonard  Bernstein  to  pop  and  new 
wave. 

Using  relatively  unemphatic 
movements,  Susan  Marshall's  dances 
concentrate  on  the  interaction  between 
individuals,  families  and  society  at  large. 
While  Marshall's  choreography  tends 
toward  minimal  gestures, 
monochromatic  costumes  and  an 
absence  of  narrative,  she  nevertheless 
examines  a  broad  spectrum  of  human 
behavior  and  connection. 

In  the  1960s,  Jasper  Johns  radically 
redirected  the  course  of  American 
painting.  By  removing  common 
symbols — flags,  targets,  alphabet  letters 
and  numbers — from  their  usual  context, 
Johns  reduced  his  subjects  to  pattern 
and  richly  painted  texture. 

Brice  Marden's  early  paintings,  subtly 
nuanced,  monotonal  works,  offered  the 
viewer  waxy  surfaces  covered  with 
exquisitely  concocted  colors  critics 
found  indescribable.  Marden's  work  has 
a  deeply  transcendent  quality:  subtle  of 
color,  classical  in  form,  musical  in 
variation. 

Rudolph  Serkin,  one  of  our  century's 
most  eminent  pianists,  began  his  career 
in  1915  at  the  age  of  12.  He  quickly 
won  renown  for  his  bold,  incisive 
approach  to  the  music  of  Bach.  Turning 
his  attention  to  later  composers,  Serkin 
used  his  performances  to  display  not 
only  technical  virtuosity,  but  brilliance 
and  inspired  sensitivity.  His  years  as  the 
artistic  director  of  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festivals  m  Vermont  indicated  that  his 
strength  was  not  limited  to  recital 
performances  but  extended  to  concert 
and  chamber  works  as  well. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  in  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York  on 
May  4. 


Award  to  Biochemist  Robert  Abeles 

Robert  H.  Abeles,  Aron  and  Imre  Tauber 
Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Pharmacology,  has  won  the  1988 
Repligen  Award  in  biological  chemistry 
for  distinguished  enzymological 
research,  including  work  toward  a  drug 
to  combat  emphysema  and  other 
pathological  conditions. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  Repligen 
Corp.,  a  Boston  biotechnology  company, 
recognizes  Abeles'  pioneenng  research 
on  enzyme  mechanisms  and  his  work 
over  the  past  four  years  on  an  inhibitor 
for  the  enzyme  elastase,  which  is 
thought  to  be  a  maior  culprit  in 
emphysema  and  destruction  of  tissue 
during  severe  injury.  Abeles  says  a  drug 
based  on  his  work  also  may  help  to 
lessen  the  severity  of  arthritis. 

"It's  very  unlikely  that  I  am  going  to 
design  the  drug  that  is  going  to  be 
used,"  Abeles  said,  "but  I  hope  to 
provide  the  principles  for  it."  After 
conducting  more  than  two  decades  of 
research  in  the  so-called  "rational" 
approach  to  development  of  inhibitors 
and  activators  for  enzymes,  Abeles  is 
considered  a  pioneer  in  the  process, 
which  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  in  the 
country. 

The  rational  approach  differs  from  the 
traditional  trial-and-error  method  of 
drug  design  in  that  it  works  with  what 
specifically  is  known  about  the  action 
and  structure  of  enzymes  rather  than 
with  random  testing  of  possible  drug 
remedies.  Scientists  using  the  rational 
approach  seek  to  design  molecules  using 
specific  information  available  to  them 
on  the  nature  of  enzymes  in  the  body. 


Abeles  currently  is  working  with  13 
graduate  and  post-doctoral  students  at 
Brandeis  on  research  into  enzyme 
mechanisms.  He  has  been  researching 
elastase  for  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
and  feels  close  to  his  goal  of  providing 
the  blueprint  for  design  of  a  drug  that 
could  stop  the  enzyme. 

His  research  on  elastase  is  supported  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Sandoz 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Institute,  which  is  interested  in 
the  work's  applications  to  emphysema. 
Abeles'  award,  including  33,000  and  a 
silver  medal,  is  to  be  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society's  Division  of  Biological 
Chemistry  in  Toronto  in  June. 

Abeles  received  his  Ph.D.,  in 
biochemistry  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1955,  and  spent  two  years 
doing  research  at  Harvard  University 
before  joinmg  the  chemistry  department 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  later  spent 
four  years  in  the  biochemistry 
department  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  before  coming  to  Brandeis 
in  1965.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
biochemistry  department  from  1976  to 
September  1987. 


Honor  to  Archaeologist 
George  Cowgill 

George  L.  Cowgill,  professor  of 
anthropology,  has  received  the  annual 
Pomerance  Award  for  Scientific 
Contributions  to  Archaeology  from  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Amenca 
(ALA).  Cowgill  is  an  early  member  of  the 
Teotihuacan  Mapping  Project  and  has 
worked  with  the  team  during  the 
decades-long  study  of  the  prehistoric 
city  in  the  central  highlands  of  Mexico. 
The  AIA  cited  him  as  "an  international 
leader  in  the  application  of  numerical 
techniques  to  the  analysis  of 
archaeological  data."  He  has  been  using 
computer  technology  to  study  the  site 
since  1964.  The  AIA  stated,  "his 
interests  have  always  extended  far 
beyond  strictly  statistical  data  or 
methodological  concerns:  he  has 
investigated  the  factors  behind  the 
growth  and  decline  of  Teotihuacan." 

Professor  Cowgill  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Stanford  University,  majoring  in 
physics,  when  he  was  invited  by  a  friend 
to  a  Smithsonian  dig  in  North  Dakota. 
He  eventually  changed  his  field  of  study 
and  received  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology 
from  Harvard  University.  He  began 
teaching  at  Brandeis  in  1960  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  anthropology 
department  for  1986-87.  He  holds  a 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellowship  for  work  on  a 
book  on  mathematical  and  computer 
methods  in  archaeology. 


Proposal  on  Management  Program 
Goes  to  Committee 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  faculty 
appointed  by  Provost  lames  R.  Lackner 
to  study  establishment  of  a  professional 
program  in  management  has  prepared  a 
preliminary  report  for  discussion  by  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

At  a  late  January  committee  meeting  in 
New  York,  Heller  School  Dean  Stuart 
Altman,  chair  of  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
presented  the  first  half  of  the  two-part 
report  to  the  Board's  committee.  The 
document  is  now  back  with  the  Altman 
committee  for  completion  of  the  second 
phase,  which  Altman  said  will  "expand 
on  concepts  outlined  in  the  first 
segment  and  develop  more  fully  the 
intellectual  rationale  of  the  proposal  to 
create  an  institute  for  business  and 
society  at  Brandeis." 


Altman  said  discussion  at  the  January 
meeting  was  lively,  and  addressed 
benefits  for  the  University's  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs.  He  said  he 
looks  forward  to  a  final  report  from  the 
committee,  which  will  be  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  provost  in  April. 

The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  will 
review  the  final  report  at  that  time. 
Altman  said,  "The  committee's  intent  is 
to  create  a  professional  school  presence 
at  Brandeis  that  is  consistent  with  the 
University's  liberal  arts  tradition  and 
builds  on  existing  strengths  of  the 
University." 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  management 
program  would  be  a  natural  link  with 
other  graduate  programs  already 
established  at  Brandeis.  It  would  also  be 
possible  for  the  faculty  of  the 
management  school  to  offer  some 
special  undergraduate  courses  in  the  arts 
and  science  curriculum,  as  do  some 
faculty  in  all  the  selective  graduate 
management  schools. 


Committee  members  are:  Robert  J.  Art, 
the  Christian  A.  Herter  Professor  of 
International  Relations;  Anne  P.  Carter, 
the  Fred  C.  Hecht  Professor  of 
Economics;  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  the 
Meyer  and  Walter  Jaffe  Professor  of 
American  Civilization  and  Politics;  Jack 
S.  Goldstein,  professor  of  astrophysics; 
James  E.  Haber,  professor  of  biology  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center;  Andrew  B.  Hahn, 
lecturer  and  senior  research  associate 
and  assistant  dean  for  external  affairs  at 
the  Heller  School;  Martin  A.  Levin, 
professor  of  politics  and  director  of  the 
Gordon  Public  Policy  Center;  Peter  A. 
Petri,  associate  professor  of  economics 
and  director  of  the  Lemberg  Program  in 
International  Economics  and  Finance; 
lames  A.  Storer,  associate  professor  of 
computer  science;  and  Saul  Touster,  the 
Joseph  M.  Proskauer  Professor  in  Law 
and  Social  Welfare  and  director  of  the 
Legal  Studies  Program. 


Curriculum  Debate  Underway 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee  has  submitted  its 
review  of  the  curriculum,  "A  Proposal 
to  Improve  Undergraduate  Education  at 
Brandeis  University,"  to  the  Brandeis 
community  for  open  discussion  and 
debate.  The  document  cites 
shortcomings  in  the  University  Studies 
program,  and  proposes  six  modifications 
that  "[redefine]  general  education  at 
Brandeis  in  terms  of  areas  of  knowledge 
and  competencies  rather  than  in  terms 
of  existing  departments  or  schools." 

Among  the  curriculum's  shortcomings, 
"lack  of  administrative  oversight,  rigidity 
in  the  freshman  year,  disengagement  of 
senior  faculty  from  general  education 
and  imbalances  in  enrollment 
distribution  and  in  the  relationship  of 
concentration  and  University  Studies 
offerings"  were  specifically  noted  in  the 
proposal. 

Dean  of  the  College  Jessie  Ann  Owens 
says  the  proposal  is  not  intended  to  be 
prescriptive,  but  corrective.  "The  old 
approach  to  University  Studies  had 
many  good  ideas,  but  a  number  of  them 
could  not  be  implemented  because  of 
administrative  and  departmental  issues. 
This  new  proposal  would  require 
cooperation  between  various 
departments  and  establishes  as 
committees  to  administer  the 
implementation  of  the  entire 
curriculum." 


Six  areas  are  outlined  in  the  report, 
according  to  Owens:  (1)  the  inclusion  of 
two  new  categories:  "comparative  (non- 
Westem)  studies"  and  "ethics  and  moral 
reasoning";  (2)  reduction  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Creative  Arts, 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  from 
two  semesters  to  one;  (3)  new 
administrative  oversight  to  ensure 
initial  and  ongoing  implementation;  (4) 
greater  diversity  in  University  Studies 
offerings  both  to  answer  the  differential 
levels  and  student  preparation  and  to 
revitalize  senior  faculty  interest  in 
general  education;  (5)  mandatory  writing 
courses  for  all  students,  not  just  those  in 
need  of  basic  skills;  and  (6)  redefinition 
of  science  and  mathematics 
requirements  to  encourage  the  study  of 
quantitative  reasoning,  including 
probability  theory  and  statistics. 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College  Elaine 
Wong  says  the  report  was  deliberately 
presented  well  in  advance  of  the  March 
31  faculty  meeting,  when  the  report  will 
be  voted  upon.  If  approved,  the  report 
would  then  be  submitted  for  a  second 
reading  and  final  approval  at  the  April 
faculty  meeting.  The  Review,  which 
went  to  press  before  the  March  meeting, 
will  report  on  the  outcome  in  the  next 
issue.  If  the  report  is  approved,  the 
reforms  would  become  effective  in  the 
fall  of  1989  for  the  class  of  1993. 


Spence — Brandeis  General  Counsel 

Greggory  Spence  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
joined  Brandeis  in  November  as 
University  general  counsel.  He  came 
from  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
at  Harvard  University.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Boston  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Law  and  Medicine, 
the  Massachusetts  Black  Law^yers 
Association  and  the  National  Bar 
Association.  In  addition  he  has  been 
appointed  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Litigation  Committee  of  the  General 
Practice  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  has  also  been  invited  to 
moderate  a  panel  discussion  for  the 
Kansas  City  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Attorneys  in  June. 


Sports  Notes 


Markey  Gift  of  $2  Million 

The  Lucille  P.  Markey  Charitable  Trust 
announced  that  it  has  awarded  Brandeis 
a  $2  million  grant  to  establish  a  new 
research  program  in  structural  biology 
in  the  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center.  The  grant,  plus 
another  $200,000  for  overhead,  will 
come  to  the  University  over  five  years. 

The  new  program  will  include  biology 
professor  Hugh  E.  Huxley's  laboratory, 
which  conducts  research  into  the 
mechanisms  of  muscle  contraction,  and 
a  new  protein  crystallography  laboratory 
headed  by  a  senior  researcher. 

Dr.  Robert  Glaser,  director  for  medical 
science  for  the  Markey  Trust,  informed 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  of  the 
grant  in  March.  The  announcement 
culminates  two-and-a-half  years  of 
discussions  and  visits  to  the  Markey 
Trust  by  Handler,  who  followed  up  on  a 
proposal  originally  submitted  by  Harlyn 
Halvorson,  former  director  of  the 
Rosenstiel  Center. 

"We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Markey 
Trust  for  their  support,"  said  Handler, 

"and  with  this  support  we  anticipate 
being  able  to  establish  a  first-rate 
protein  crystallography  laboratory  where 
research  into  the  dynamic  realm 
between  the  atom  and  the  cell  can  take 
place.  Brandeis  pioneered  research  in 
structural  biology,  a  phrase  coined  by 
our  professors  in  the  early  1970s  for 
explorations  of  the  molecular 
organization  of  living  matter.  Their 
work  is  closely  integrated  with  research 
programs  in  biochemistry.  This  grant 
will  provide  the  essential  link  between 
structural  biology  and  biochemistry,  two 
areas  where  Brandeis  has  established 
preeminence." 

A  key  to  the  overall  development  of  the 
structural  biology  program  is  the 
appointment  last  summer  of  biology 
professor  Hugh  E.  Huxley.  His  work  on 
the  molecular  basis  of  muscle 
contraction  dovetails  with  other 
Brandeis  researchers'  work  in  the 
molecular  mechanisms  of  cellular 
functions.  The  Markey  Trust  grant  will 
greatly  benefit  Huxley's  research,  and 
complements  the  recently  awarded  five- 
year  research  grant  of  more  than  $1 
million  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases. 


Black  History  Month 

Black  History  Month  at  Brandeis 
celebrates  the  black  contribution  to  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  share  a 
vital  part  of  our  American  heritage  not 
only  on  college  campuses  but 
throughout  the  country.  The  occasion  at 
Brandeis  centered  on  the  black 
experience  in  entertainment,  athletics, 
religion,  education  and  the  arts  during 
the  month-long  celebration  in  February. 

The  opening  event,  covered  by  WCVB- 
TV  Channel  5,  was  a  candlelight  march 
across  campus  from  Usdan  to  Sachar, 
representing  the  journey  of  blacks  from 
Ainca  to  the  United  States.  The  month 
ended  with  a  concert  by  the  Brandeis 
Jazz  Ensemble.  Highlights  during  the 
celebration  included  a  lecture  by  Louise 
Bias,  mother  of  the  late  basketball  star, 
Len  Bias,  and  former  Dallas  Cowboy 
Calvin  Hill,  on  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse,  and  a  showing  of  "American 
Pictures,"  a  multimedia  presentation 
recounting  the  five-year  journey  of  |acob 
Holdt,  a  young  Dane  who  hitchhiked 
more  than  100,000  miles  throughout  the 
United  States  observing  the  country's 
underclass  and  filming  it. 

"Racism,  Antisemitism  and  Law 
Enforcement"  with  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Police  Chief  Reuben  M.  Greenberg;  a 
fashion  show;  the  annual  gospel  concert 
and  the  one  man  show,  "MLK:  We  Are 
the  Dream,"  were  also  featured. 


Two  Brandeis  Athletes  Score  1,000 
Career  Points 

The  name  Derek  Oliver  has  been 
synonymous  with  the  Brandeis  men's 
basketball  team  for  the  past  four  years. 
Now  that  name  is  firmly  etched  into 
the  Brandeis  basketball  annals,  as 
Oliver  '88  (Lowell,  Mass.)  became  the 
1 7th  player  to  reach  1,000  career  points 
and  could  realistically  finish  his  career 
as  high  as  number  six  on  the  all-time 
scoring  list.  Oliver  achieved  the 
milestone  in  a  Sunday  afternoon  game 
against  Norwich. 

He  played  his  best  game  of  the  year  for 
the  Judges'  biggest  win  of  the  season,  an 
exciting  82-80  win  over  Clark 
University  at  a  packed  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center.  In  the  Clark  win,  he  led  the 
team  with  23  points  and  14  rebounds. 
Oliver  leads  the  team  m  both  scoring 
and  rebounding,  averaging  close  to  20 
pomts  and  10  rebounds  per  game. 

Brandeis,  under  the  direction  of  second- 
year  Head  Coach  Kevin  O'Brien,  upped 
their  win  total  this  season  to  13  out  of 
26  games.  The  Judges  are  in  the  first  full 
year  of  competition  in  the  University 
Athletic  Association  (UAA),  consisting 
of  nine  major  pnvate  research 
universities. 

A  triumph  was  scored  on  January  26, 
1988,  when  Chris  Corsac,  a  senior  fi-om 
Worcester,  Mass.,  became  the  first 
women's  basketball  player  in  Brandeis 
history  to  register  1,000  career  points.  In 
addition  to  being  a  four-year  starter  for 
the  basketball  team,  Corsac  has  also 
competed  for  four  years  with  the 
Softball  team  and  has  played  soccer  and 
participated  in  crew  while  at  Brandeis. 

This  season,  Corsac  led  the  Brandeis 
women's  team  to  an  11-7  record.  The 
Judges  are  in  the  New  England  Women's 
Eight  as  well  as  the  UAA. 


Derek  Oliver  in  action  l#3) 


Chris  Corsac  ready  to  shoot 


The  Brandeis  University  men's 
basketball  team  spent  its  mid-year  break 
on  a  historic  14-day  visit  to  Israel  from 
December  30  through  January  13.  Coach 
Kevin  O'Brien's  team  participated  in 
eight  games  against  Israeli  university 
and  club  teams  and  won  three  of  its 
final  four  games  to  finish  with  a  4-4 
record.  The  visit  marked  the  first  time 
in  Brandeis  history  that  an  athletic  team 
participated  in  overseas  competition.  In 
addition  to  the  competition,  the 
Brandeis  contingent  of  19  made  a  tour  of 
many  of  the  historical  sights  in  Israel. 

'The  trip  was  superb,"  says  Director  of 
Athletics  Jeffrey  Cohen  '64.  "It  fulfilled 
all  of  our  expectations.  We  saw  just 
about  everything  you  could  see.  The 
competition  was  great  and  we  made 
friends." 

From  sightseeing  in  Jerusalem  to 
yachting  on  the  Red  Sea  in  Eilat,  the 
trip  was  an  unforgettable  experience  for 
all  those  involved,  the  players  said.  "We 
covered  the  country  well,"  remarked 
Derek  Oliver  '88.  "I  was  very  impressed 
with  what  Israel  had  to  offer:  the 
landscape  was  beautiful  and  the  people 
were  all  nice  to  us.  We  were  treated  first 
class  everywhere  we  went." 

The  group  stayed  two  nights  at  Can 
Shmuel,  one  of  the  legendary  kibbutzim, 
and  was  hosted  by  former  Brandeis 
basketball  standout  Mark  Sack  '80. 
Also  on  the  kibbutz,  on  a  sabbatical 
leave  from  Brandeis  was  sociology 
professor  Gordie  Fellman,  who  spoke  to 
the  team  about  Israel's  political  climate. 

From  the  Westem  Wall  to  Masada,  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Beersheva,  the  Brandeis 
basketball  team  completed  a  whirlwind 
tour  of  Israel,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  the  most  educational  14  days  that 
they  had  ever  expenenced. 


UAA  Fencing  Championships 

Sophomore  Theresa  Caesar  of 
Brentwood,  N.J.,  was  named  the 
University  Athletic  Association 
Women's  Fencer  of  the  Year  after 
leading  the  Brandeis  women's  fencing 
team  to  the  UAA  championships,  the 
first  such  competition  to  be  hosted  by 
Brandeis  since  it  joined  the  league  in 
May  1986. 

Caesar  defeated  teammate  Amy 
Lydell  '88  (North  Woodmere,  N.Y.)  in 
the  women's  foil  final.  Senior  Captain 
Fredrica  Strumpf  (Rosemont,  Pa.)  added 
to  the  Judges  accomplishments  by 
posting  several  key  victories  in  the  team 
competition. 

The  Brandeis  men's  fencing  team,  paced 
by  sophomore  Terry  Gargiulo  (Monterey, 
Calif.)  and  Senior  Captain  Steve  Goldin 
(Glenview,  111.)  placed  second  behind 
New  York  University.  Coach  Bill 
Shipman's  men's  team  narrowly  missed 
first  place  in  the  foil,  losing  out  by  two 
points  to  NYU.  Gargiulo  finished  second 
in  the  individual  competition  while 
teammate  Keith  DesFosses  '89  (Peabody, 
Mass.)  was  fourth. 

Junior  David  Klein  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  was 
third  and  classmate  Ted  Pryor  of 
Sunrise,  Fla.,  placed  fourth  in  the 
individual  sabre  competition.  Goldm's 
fourth  place  finish  in  the  epee  rounded 
out  Brandeis'  top  performers. 

In  other  championship  news,  Brandeis 
will  host  the  1988  UAA  Men's  Tennis 
Championships  on  April  22-24.  Two- 
time  All  American  Noel  Occomy  '89 
(Chicago,  111.)  will  be  a  top  contender  in 
the  singles  competition,  as  well  as  in 
doubles  competition  with  teammate  Ian 
Murray  '89  (Kingston,  Jamaica). 
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INDIAN  HISTORY  AND  FOLKLORE.  1620-1984 
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"In  almost  any  intellectual  community  there  is  a  feeling 
that  a  university  press  is  nearly  as  important  as  a 
library,"  claims  Thomas  McFarland,  director  and  editor 
of  the  University  Press  of  New  England  (UPNE).  What 
happens,  one  might  ask,  when  a  group  of  universities 
craves  a  press,  but  finds  it  impractical  to  launch  a 
quality  venture  capable  of  competing  with  already 
existing  prestigious  presses? 

If  they  are  Yankees,  they'll  apply  some  ingenuity; 
devise  a  unique  concept;  and  with  a  spark  of  daring 
make  it  a  reality.  The  UPNE  was  born  through  just  this 
process. 

In  1970,  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  only 
universities  m  the  Ivy  League  without  a  press  of  its 
own,  decided  to  take  the  plunge  into  university 
publishing.  As  a  means  of  containing  costs  and  avoiding 
the  creation  of  yet  another  marginal  press,  Dartmouth 
sought  a  joint  arrangement  with  a  neighbor,  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  cooperative  venture.  Later  when 
Brandeis,  Brown,  Clark,  Tufts  and  the  state  universities 
of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  joined  the 
ranks,  they  forged  a  New  England  consortium,  one  with 
enough  commitment  and  backing  to  create  an 
outstanding  enterprise. 


WinesCS^Beers  of 
OfclNewEngland 

A  How-to-Do-k  History 
By  Sanborn  C  Brown 


ROBERT  p.  EMLEN 


When  a  member  of  the  consortium  sponsors  a 
publication,  the  book  bears  a  joint  imprint  — 
"Published  for  Brandeis  University  Press  by  University 
Press  of  New  England,"  for  example.  However,  UPNE 
also  has  its  own  imprint,  under  which  it  publishes 
about  one-third  of  the  books  annually.  Similar  to  most 
university  presses,  it  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Governors,  which  in  this  case  consists  of  a  ranking 
administrator  from  each  of  the  nine  member 
institutions,  and  an  Editorial  Committee  composed  of  a 
senior  faculty  representative  from  each  campus. 

Because  five  of  the  six  New  England  states  are  members 
(Maine  is  not  represented),  it  gives  the  organization  a 
truly  regional  composition.  Although  there  are  other 
publishing  consortia  in  the  United  States,  UPNE  is  the 
only  one  to  include  public  and  private  institutions  and 
to  cut  across  state  lines.  In  fact,  the  scheme  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  was  cited  by  a  National  Commission 
on  Scholarly  Communication  some  years  ago  as  a 
model  for  other  institutions  to  follow.  Of  course  the 
fact  that  the  New  England  states  form  a  defined  area 
with  a  common  heritage  and  a  continuing  cohesiveness 
lends  to  the  consortium  an  advantage  largely 
unavailable  to  entrepreneurs  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
continued  on  page  10 
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Sponsored  by  Brandeis'  Tauber  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
European  Jewry,  Marrus'  book  is  the  latest  addition  to  a 
series  of  works  devoted  to  the  history  and  cuhure  of 
European  Jewry  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
The  book  has  received  extensive  critical  attention,  and 
has  been  chosen  as  a  selection  of  both  the  History  Book 
Club  and  the  Jewish  Book  Club.  Recently  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  commended  Marrus'  book  as 


Currently  there  are  seven  other  volumes  in  this  series. 
However,  the  majority  of  books  specifically  produced 
for  Brandeis  range  in  subject  from  pension  reform  in  the 
United  States  to  a  history  of  Boston's  water  supply,  and 
early  American  attitudes  toward  the  insane. 
continued  on  page  12 


The  Brandeis  University 
Privileged  Banking  Cards 

Brandeis  University  Privileged  Banking  MasteiCard®      Brandeis  National  Women's  Committee  Privileged  Banking  MasterCard® 

Available  only  to  members  of  the  Brandeis  University  community. 


Now,  alumni,  friends  and  supporters  of 
Brandeis  University  can  carry  a  credit  card 
that  displays  their  commitment.  Friends 
and  alumni  of  Brandeis  have  the  Brandeis 
University  Privileged  Banking  MasterCard, 
while  the  National  Women's  Committee  has 
a  MasterCard  just  for  its  members.  Both 
show  a  full  color  photograph  of  Usen 
Castle— one  of  the  first  buildings  of  the 
Brandeis  campus. 

HELP  SUPPORT 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  BRANDEIS 

The  "Castle"  card  is  more  than  just  a 
symbolic  way  to  support  Brandeis  University. 
Every  time  you  use  this  card,  you  help 
support  Brandeis. 

How?  Through  a  special  arrangement 
with  Shawmut  Bank,  N.A.,  Brandeis 
University  or  the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee  will  receive 
a  significant  portion  of  the  first  year's 
annual  fee  from  each  account.  A  portion 
of  subsequent  annual  fees  will  also  go  to 
the  National  Women's  Committee  or  the 
University.  If  you're  going  to  use  a  credit 
card,  shouldn't  you  use  the  one  that  helps 
support  Brandeis'  leadership  in  education? 

THE  STRENGTH 
OF  THE  "CASTLE" 

In  addition  to  supporting  Brandeis 
University,  the  "Castle"  card  offers  you 
exceptional  Privileged  Banking  benefits 
every  time  you  use  it: 


•  A  variable  annual  percentage  rate  that  is 
currently  only  15.84%. 

•  Loan  checks  at  no  additional  cost. 

•  Free  additional  cards  for  members  of  your 
family. 

•  24-hour  access  to  your  aedit  line  via 
Shawmut  Electronic  Tellers  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

•  Automatic  enrollment  in  the  PRIVILEGE 
POINTS'"  program  lets  you  earn  points 
towards  FREE  gifts  every  time  you  use 
the  card. 

•  Credit  Card  Registration  for  added 
protection. 

FEE-FREE,  6-MONTH 
TRL\L  PERIOD 

Officers  of  the  University  are  so  sure  you'll 
be  impressed  with  this  offer,  they  persuaded 
Shawmut  to  offer  this  card  free  of  the  annual 
fee  for  6  months!  That  way  when  your 
annual  fee  is  billed  for  the  next  12  months, 
you'll  already  know  the  special  satisfaction 
of  carrying  the  "Castle"  card. 

ACT  NOW 

This  special  offer— made  exclusively 
to  members  of  the  Brandeis  University 
community— is  limited  and  expires  on  June 
30, 1988.  So,  please  don't  delay— complete 
this  postage-paid  application  and  return 
it  today! 

■The  Brandeis  University  Privileged  MasterCard  and  The  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee  Privileged  Banking  MasteiCard  is  issued  through 
a  special  arrangement  with  Shawmut  Bank,  N.  A. 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGED  BANKING 
MasterCard"  APPLICATION  FORM 

Please  indicate  your  choice:    0  Brandeis  University  MasterCard    Z  Brandeis  National  Women's  Committee  MasterCard 


PERSONAL  INFORMATION    FULL  NAME  (LAST) 
(APPLICANT) 


(FIRST) 


(M.  INrnAL) 


YEAROFGRAD 
FROM  BRANDEIS 


3 


SOURCE  OF  INCOME* 
(APPLICANT) 


STREET  ADDRESS 

CFTY 

STATE                   ZIP 

HOME 
TELEPHONE  (          ) 

SOCIAL 
SECURlTi'  * 

DATE 
OF  BIRTH 

LENGTH  OF 
RESIDENCE  (YRS.) 

OWNG 
RENTD 

OTHER  □ 

MONTHLY 
AMOUNTS 

NUMBER  OF 
DEPENDENTS 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
(V\TTH  Am  BANK) 

CHECKING  ACCOUNT 
(VVFTH  ANY  BANK) 

NAME  OF  FIRM 
OR  EMPLOYER 

posmoN 

YEARS 
EMPLOYED 

CITY 

STATE 

EMPLOYER 
TELEPHONE 

MONTHLY  GROSS 
INCOMES 

FULL  NAME  (LAST) 

(FIRST) 

(M.  INHIAL) 

DATE 
OF  BIRTH 

SOCIAL 

SECURITY' « 

NAME  OF  FIRM 
OR  EMPLOYER 

POSITION 

YEARS 
EMPLOYED 

(CO-APPLICANT) 


SOURCE  OF  INCOME* 
(CO-APPLICANT) 


CITY 


STATE 


EMPLOYER 
TELEPHONE 


MONTHLY  GROSS 
INCOME  S 


•Income  from  alimony,  child  support  or  separate  maintenance  payments  need  not  be  revealed  if  you  do  not  choose  to  have  it  considered  as  a  basis  for  repaying  this  obligation. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  CREDIT  CARD  CUSTOMERS 

ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE:  15.84%  as  ol  December  1,  W87.  APR  may  vary.  APR  will  increase  if  Index  increases. 
APR  will  not  be  lower  than  15.84%.  APR  will  not  exceed  18%.  Any  increase  in  APR  will  result  in  additional  finance  charges  and 
may  result  in  higher  minimum  monthly  payments.  For  Connecticut  residents  the  APR  is  a  fixed  rate  of  15.00%. 

VARIABLE  RATE  INDEX  AND  SPREAD:  index  is  2  times  the  auction  average  of  rates,  discounted,  for  91-day  U.S. 
Treasury  bills  for  3-month  period  ending  Nov.  31,  Feb.  28  (or  29),  May  31  and  Aug.  31.  The  APR's  spread  over  the  Index  is  zero. 
The  APR  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  each  statement  period  begining  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  based  on  the  most  recent 
Index.  This  APR  does  not  apply  to  Connecticut  residents. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  FEE:  After  the  credit  card  account  has  been  open  for  6  months  a  fee  of  $30  is  assessed  annually 

FREE-RIDE  OR  GRACE  PERIOD:  Finance  charges  generally  begin  to  accrue  when  a  transaction  is  posted  to  your 
account.  However,  there  are  no  finance  charges  on  purchases  (i.e.,  there  is  a  free-ride  or  grace  period  for  purchases)  in 
statement  periods,  including  the  statement  period  in  which  purchase  is  entered  into  your  account,  for  which:  1)  account 
balance  at  beginning  of  statement  period  was  zero  or  consisted  only  of  finance  charges;  or  2)  account  balance  at  beginning  of 
statement  period  is  paid  in  full  by  the  end  of  the  statement  period.  For  cash  advances,  there  is  no  free-ride  or  grace  period. 

CASH  ADVANCE  FEE,  TRANSACTION  FEE,  LATE  FEE,  OVER-THE-LIMIT  FEE:  None,  except  for  $5.00 
over-the-limit  fee. 


YOUR  SIGNATURE:  The  above  information  is  true  and  complete,  1  (meaning  each  person 
(APPLICANT  AND     who  signs  below)  request  Shawmut  Bank,  N.  A.  (the  "Bank")  to  open 
CO-APPLICANT)       a  MasterCard  account  in  my  name.  I  understand  that  I  may,  if  I  am 
married,  apply  for  a  separate  account.  I  authorize  the  Bank  to  obtain 
any  aedit  mformation  about  me  which  the  Bank  considers  necessary 
to  evaluate  this  application,  and  I  authorize  the  Bank  to  disclose  any 
credit  information  which  relates  to  this  application  or  to  any  credit 
extended  by  the  Bank  as  a  result  of  this  application. 

I  understand  that  the  Bank  may  obtain  a  consumer  report  about  me 
and  that  the  Bank  will  tell  me,  if  1  ask,  whether  the  Bank  has  obtained 


a  consumer  report  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  agency  that  sup- 
plied the  report.  My  MasterCard  account  will  be  established  after  the 
Bank  approves  this  application  in  Massachusetts.  By  either  signing 
below  or  using  my  MasterCard  account,  1  agree  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  cardholder  agreement  which  the  Bank  will  send  me 
if  my  application  is  approved .  If  this  is  a  joint  application,  I  under- 
stand tnat  each  applicant  will  have  the  right  to  use  the  MasterCard 
account  for  which  1  am  applying  and  willbe  responsible  for  repaying 
all  amounts  borrowed  using  the  account.  This  offer  expires  lune  30, 
1988. 1  have  read  the  Important  Information  for  Credit  Card 
Customers  notice  above  and  agree  to  it. 


APPLICANT'S 
SIGNATURE 


DATE 


CO-APPLICANT'S 
SIGNATURE 


DATE 


TO  MAIL:  After  completing  your  application,  tear  along  perforation,  fold,  seal  and  mail. 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS    PERMIT  NO .  3638    SPRINGFIELD,  MA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Brandeis  University  Privileged  Banking  Card 
Shawmut  Credit  Card  Service  Center 

P.O.  Box  1002 

East  Longmeadow,  MA  01028-9987 
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y  I    Why  would  I  want  or  need  another  credit  card? 
I  already  carry  a  travel  and  entertainment  card,  and 
a  bank  card. 

A.     You  probably  don't  need  several  aedit  cards.  But 
witfi  a  $30  annual  fee,  the  "Castle"  card  is  less  than, 
for  exarnple,  the  leading  travel  and  entertainment 
card  ($45).  Your  Privileged  Banking  MasterCard  can 


come  with  a  aedit  line  large  enough  to  replace  all 
your  cards,  plus  you  would  save  on  fees.  And  using 
the  "Castle'  card  benefits  the  Brandeis  University! 
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sought  a  joint  arrangement  with  a  neighbor,  the 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  thereby  laid  the 

foundation  for  a  cooperative  venture.  Later  when 

Brandeis,  Brown,  Clark,  Tufts  and  the  state  universities 

of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  joined  the 

ranks,  they  forged  a  New  England  consortium,  one  with 

enough  commitment  and  backing  to  create  an 

outstanding  enterprise. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT 

THE  NEW  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

PRIVILEGED  BANKING  MasterCard® 

FROM  SHAWMUT: 

(^ .    I  have  substantial  earnings  and  I  need  a  large 
credit  line.  What  can  the  "Castle"  card  provide 
me  with? 

A .     Based  on  your  earnings  and  your  aedit  history, 
aedit  lines  of  $10,000  to  $50,000  or  more  are 
possible  on  the  "Castle"  card. 

y .    I  just  graduated  last  June  and  don't  have  any  credit 
other  than  school  loans.  Will  I  qualify? 

A .     Chances  are  that  you  will .  All  you  need  is  proof 
of  employment  (a  currentjob  reference  from  your 
employer),  income  over  $15,000/year  and  no  nega- 
tive reports  in  your  aedit  history. 

y .    Do  I  need  to  cancel  my  other  cards? 

A .     No,  but  vou  may  want  to  consider  consohdating 
your  higher  rate  cards  into  a  single  line  on  your 
"Castle '  card.  You  can  make  arrangements  with 
Shawmut  to  pay  off  the  balances  on  your  exist- 
ing cards. 
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on  Scholarly  Communication  some  years  ago  as  a 
model  for  other  institutions  to  follow.  Of  course  the 
fact  that  the  New  England  states  form  a  defined  area 
with  a  common  heritage  and  a  continuing  cohesiveness 
lends  to  the  consortium  an  advantage  largely 
unavailable  to  entrepreneurs  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 
continued  on  page  10 
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New  and  Expanded  Edition  With  Selectbns 
from  the  Celine-Hindus  Correspondence 

Milton  Hindus 


If  Brandeis  University  Press/University  Press  of  New 
England  puhlications  are  representative  of  scholarly 
publishing  these  days,  it  may  be  time  to  amend  the  old 
adage  that  you  can't  judge  a  book  by  its  cover. 
Attractively  designed  and  finely  produced,  these  books 
of  first-rate  scholarship  are  comparable  to  the  volumes 
produced  by  major  university  presses,  comments 
Professor  Alfred  Ivry,  the  Walter  Stern  Hilborn  Professor 
of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Brandeis  editorial  board. 

Since  1974  Brandeis  has  been  involved  in  the 
nine-member  University  Press  of  New  England  (UPNE) 
consortium,  and  lists  28  books  in  its  growing  selection 
of  titles,  including  several  widely  acclaimed  works  such 
as  the  recently  published  The  Holocaust  in  History, 
written  by  Michael  Marrus,  a  former  guest  lecturer  at 
Brandeis  and  professor  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Sponsored  by  Brandeis'  Tauber  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
European  Jewry,  Marrus'  book  is  the  latest  addition  to  a 
series  of  works  devoted  to  the  history  and  culture  of 
European  Jewry  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 
The  book  has  received  extensive  critical  attention,  and 
has  been  chosen  as  a  selection  of  both  the  History  Book 
Club  and  the  Jewish  Book  Club.  Recently  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  commended  Marrus'  book  as 


"the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  historiography  of 
Nazi  Germany's  systematic  extermination  of  the 
European  Jews  ..." 

The  author  poses  questions  that  have  troubled  scholars 
over  the  years:  How  did  Nazi  policy  evolve  to  mass 
murder?  Why  did  the  Vatican  and  the  Polish 
Underground,  among  others,  restrict  their  efforts  at 
preventing  the  Holocaust;  Have  Germans  truly  come  to 
terms  with  their  past?  Is  there  too  little  or  too  much 
attention  given  to  the  Holocaust?  Have  historians 
treated  this  topic  differently  than  other  historical 
events?  In  response  to  these  queries,  Marrus  analyzes 
all  the  material  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject 
and  establishes  a  new  tone  for  future  discussions  of 
Holocaust  literature.  Now  in  its  second  printing.  The 
Holocaust  in  History  is  the  largest  press  run  for  UPNE 
to  date  —  10,000. 

Currently  there  are  seven  other  volumes  in  this  series. 
However,  the  majority  of  books  specifically  produced 
for  Brandeis  range  in  subject  from  pension  reform  in  the 
United  States  to  a  history  of  Boston's  water  supply,  and 
early  American  attitudes  toward  the  insane. 
continued  on  page  12 


continued  from  page  8 

But  while  the  press  may  be  a  regional  venture,  it  is 
distinctly  not  provincial.  Its  diverse  list  includes  some 
315  titles  ranging  from  African  studies,  biographies  and 
Jewish  studies,  to  music,  politics,  religion  and  sociology 
to  books  in  translation.  Scanning  the  list  is  like  taking 
an  armchair  tour  around  the  world  or  roaming  through 
dozens  of  interest  fields:  The  Poems  of  Frangois  Villon, 
The  Bieadloaf  Anthology  of  Contemporary  American 
Poetry.  Heckling  Hitler,  Drawn  to  Art:  A  Nineteenth- 
Century  American  Dream,  Gandhi  in  India  m  His 
Own  Words,  Women  and  Children  in  a  Bengali 
Village,  A  Lasting  Relationship:  Parents  and  Children 
over  Three  Centuries,  Shakespeare  on  Television,  The 
Age  and  Stage  of  George  L.  Fox,  1825-1877  are  titles  to 
set  the  imagination  in  motion. 

Geographically,  the  press  is  also  wide-ranging.  Books 
are  distributed  in  Europe  from  UPNE's  London  office 
and  throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific  by  distributors  in 
that  area.  "Not  all  of  our  authors  are  American 
citizens,"  explains  Thomas  Johnson,  UPNE's  assistant 
director.  "Our  foreign  authors  want  their  books  to  be 
circulated  in  their  countries,  and  it  is,  of  course,  part  of 
our  mission  to  disseminate  as  broadly  as  possible. 
Besides,  it's  good  business  because  it  gives  us  a  larger 
market."  Also  publishers  around  the  world  seek  options 
on  translation  rights  to  UPNE  titles;  recently,  two 
books  were  scheduled  for  German  and  Italian  editions. 

The  publications  have  received  extensive  coverage  in 
the  scholarly  and  popular  media  from  all  over  the 
country  as  well  as  abroad.  Within  the  past  year,  UPNE 
books  have  been  reviewed  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  London  Review  of 
Books,  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review  and  Jerusalem 
Post  to  mention  only  a  few.  There  also  have  been 
articles,  author  interviews  or  adaptations  in  such  places 
as  Natural  History,  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
and  Americana. 

Although  the  UPNE  is  diverse  and  universally 
distributed,  it  has  a  few  areas  of  concentration  of  which 
it  is  especially  proud  and  on  which  it  hopes  to  build. 
"Because  of  the  regional  composition  of  our  membership 
and  our  location  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  would  publish  titles  concerning  New 
England,"  explains  McFarland.  "We  feel  a  responsibility 
to  do  so."  Currently,  20  percent  of  UPNE's  titles  are 
devoted  to  New  England  subjects. 

For  example,  a  recent  book,  Shaker  Village  Views: 
Illustrated  Maps  and  Landscape  Drawings  by  Shaker 
Artists  of  the  l^ineteenth  Century  by  Robert  P.  Emlon 
presents,  for  the  first  time  ever,  all  known  maps  and 
landscape  drawings  made  by  Shaker  artists  of  the  19th 
century:  these  images  are  startling  since  they  emerge 
from  a  communal  society  that  considered  the  creation 
or  even  possession  of  pictures  a  worldly  temptation. 
Although  Shaker  communities  are  not  confined  to  New 


England,  Yankee  territory  was  home  to  many  of  them. 
The  book  has  won  a  Special  Merit  Award  in  Illustrated 
Trade  Book  Design  at  the  New  England  Book  Show. 

A  sampling  of  other  intriguing  titles  on  New  England 
subjects  whet  the  curiosity.  Wine  and  Beers  of  Old 
New  England:  A  How-To-Do-It  History  is  described  in 
its  preface,  with  Yankee  taciturnity,  as  a  guide  for 

"people  who  like  to  go  to  folk  museums,  who  like  to 
collect  antiques,  who  like  to  renovate  old  houses,  and 
who  like  to  drink."  Another,  A  Long,  Deep  Furrow: 
Three  Centuries  of  Farming  in  New  England  was 
touted  by  the  American  Historical  Review  as  being 

"much  less  concerned  with  the  farmer  as  a  statistic  than 
as  a  human  being  pitching  hay,  chopping  wood  or 
driving  cattle  to  market."  As  farmland  disappears  from 
the  landscape  not  only  in  New  England,  but  all  over  the 
country,  such  topics  are  a  contribution  to  the  country's 
heritage.  Spirit  of  New  England  Tribes:  Indian  History 
and  Folklore.  1620-1984  by  William  S.  Simmons  is 
special  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Not  only  is  it  a 
riveting  study  because  it  presents  an  unbroken  thread  of 
history  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  country's  life  til 
today,  but  the  book  also  served  a  practical  purpose  —  as 
a  source  of  historical  evidence  for  the  continuity  and 
identity  of  the  Gayhead  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Massachusetts,  when  they  successfully  petitioned  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1986  for  legal  recognition  as 
a  tribe.  To  add  to  the  luster  of  its  regional  list.  Drawn 
to  Art:  Nineteenth  Century  American  Dream,  by  Diana 
Korzenik,  chair  of  art  education  at  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  won  the  Lawrence  L.  Winship  Award 
from  The  Boston  Globe  for  the  best  book  either  by  a 
New  Englander  or  on  a  New  England  theme. 

Another  specialty  for  UPNE,  which  it  hopes  to  expand, 
is  books  in  Jewish  studies,  many  of  them  sponsored  by 
the  Tauber  Institute  at  Brandeis  University.  The 
Institute  studies  the  history  and  culture  of  European 
Jewry  in  the  modem  period  in  the  context  of  European 
diplomatic,  intellectual,  political  and  social  history.  The 
Tauber  series,  because  of  its  range,  has  a  growing 
popularity  among  lay  readers  as  well  as  scholars. 

From  the  beginning,  UPNE  plarmed  to  become  a 
publishing  house  of  the  first  rank.  The  Association  of 
American  University  Presses  has  97  members,  some  of 
them  venerable,  such  as  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press  founded  in  1878  and  other  powerhouses  such  as 
the  presses  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale.  Considering 
the  competition,  UPNE's  achievements  have  been 
noteworthy. 
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Within  this  vigorous  market,  UPNE  is  drawing  top 
scholars  with  fine  reputations  as  writers.  William  Scott, 
professor  of  classics  at  Dartmouth,  won  the  1986 
Goodwin  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American 
Philological  Association  (APA)  for  his  book.  Musical 
Design  in  Aeschylean  Theater,  published  by  UPNE  m 
1984.  The  APA  is  the  principal  society  for  those  who 
study  and  teach  the  classics,  and  the  Goodwin  Award  is 
the  group's  highest  recognition  for  scholarly 
publication.  One  of  the  world's  leading  folklorists, 
Wolfgang  Mieder,  author  of  35  books  published  m  the 
United  States,  Finland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has 
been  publishing  with  UPNE  under  the  University  of 
Vermont/UPNE  imprint.  Eberhard  Jackel,  a  leading 
interpreter  of  the  Nazi  period,  chose  to  publish  his 
Hitler  in  History  under  the  Brandeis/UPNE  imprint. 
William  S.  Simmons,  author  of  the  aforementioned 
Spirit  of  the  New  England  Tribes,  is  an  anthropologist 
with  a  national  reputation  and  had  published  previously 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  university 
presses.  Richard  Cobb,  who  is  an  internationally  known 
historian  of  modern  France  and  publishes  with  some  of 
the  finest  scholarly  and  trade  presses,  chose  the 
Brandeis/UPNE  imprint  for  his  French  and  Germans, 
Germans  and  French. 

If  sales  are  any  indication  of  success,  UPNE  has  good 
news  to  report.  In  a  steady  cUmb,  sales  for  1986-87 
registered  a  21  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year 
and  an  increase  of  120  percent  in  the  past  five  years. 
Next  year,  the  press  will  add  40  new  titles.  With  sales 
near  the  $1  million  mark,  UPNE  is  still  fairly  small 
compared  with  many  other  presses.  But  there  is  a  plus, 
according  to  the  director. 

"We  are  small  and  thus  we  are  responsive,"  asserts 
McFarland.  "Larger  presses  can  take  months  to  select  a 
book  for  publication  and  then  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  to  bring  it  into  print.  We  trade  on  our 
smallness,  our  personal  attention  to  the  author  and  our 
fast  production  schedule.  We  can  get  a  book  into 
distribution  within  seven  or  eight  months  after  the 
book  has  been  accepted  for  publication.  A  year  or  longer 
is  the  norm  in  many  places.  I  think  authors  appreciate 
this  and  are  turning  to  us  because  of  the  kind  of  service 
we  can  give  them.  We  can  also  market  with  care; 
because  we  are  small,  every  book  counts." 


With  a  Yankee  talent  for  brisk  commerce,  the  director 
and  staff  of  UPNE  work  closely  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  insure  a  solid  fiscal  base  for  the  press.  "A 
key  to  our  financial  stability,"  claims  McFarland,  "is  an 
aggressive  marketing  strategy.  To  insure  maximum 
exposure  for  our  books,  we  have  sales  representatives  in 
the  major  markets  around  the  world.  We  also  rely  on 
space  advertising  to  support  bookstores  who  stock  our 
books,  and  direct  mail  for  those  buyers  who  wish  to 
order  directly  from  the  publisher."  Additionally,  a  full- 
time  staff  member,  Doug  Tifft,  devotes  his  time  to 
handling  publicity.  UPNE  displays  books  at  dozens  of 
professional  and  trade  meetings  annually. 

"When  books  are  being  considered  for  publication,  we 
assess  the  market  aspects  as  well  as  editorial  content. 
Who  is  the  audience;  has  the  author  targeted  the 
audience  for  his  or  her  book;  and  does  the  book  actually 
fulfill  a  need  are  the  types  of  questions  we  have  to 
ponder,"  adds  McFarland. 

Yet,  as  aggressively  as  they  are  marketed,  most 
scholarly  books  were  never  intended  to  pay  for 
themselves.  To  keep  solvent,  university  presses  depend 
on  gifts.  For  instance,  UPNE  receives  ongoing  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH):  an  NEH  grant  was  given  last  year  for  Louis  V. 
Zabkar's  Hymns  to  Isis  in  Her  Temple  at  Philae, 
published  with  Brandeis/UPNE.  Another  donor  is  the 
Getty  Trust,  which  supports  art  books,  when  it  is 
important  to  enhance  them  with  color  plates  or  to  print 
them  in  folio  size,  embellishments  that  a  scholarly 
press  could  never  afford.  Two  books.  Drawn  to  Art: 
Nineteenth  Century  American  Dream  and  Shaker 
Village  Views:  Illustrated  Maps  and  Landscape 
Drawings  by  Shaker  Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
were  recipients  of  Getty  Trust's  largesse.  Another 
source  of  funds  for  the  press  in  1988  is  the  Spanish 
government,  which  gave  a  grant  for  John  G.  Weiger's  In 
the  Margins  of  Cervantes.  University  of  Vermont/ 
UPNE,  a  book  written  in  English,  but  researched  from 
Spanish  literature. 

The  addition  of  a  journals  division  this  past  year  has 
generated  excitement  within  a  new  community  of 
readers.  The  journal  selected  to  inaugurate  the  division, 
Anthrozoos,  deals  with  the  interaction  of  people, 
animals  and  environment.  Written  by  social  scientists 
and  scientists,  and  appearing  under  the  Tufts/UPNE 
imprint,  it  is  accessible  to  anyone  interested  in  this 
circle  of  relationships.  The  press  is  now  negotiating  for 
two  other  journals. 

The  reputation  of  a  press  is  built  on  the  judgment  of  its 
editors  and  the  talents  of  its  authors.  Add  to  that  a 
measure  of  Yankee  know-how  and  you  have  the  perfect 
formula  for  success.  ■ 
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President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  has  called  the  Brandeis 
Press  "an  integral  of  the  University's  academic 
mission,"  and  says  that  "the  significant  contributions 
these  authors  have  made  to  their  fields  of  inquiry  also 
have  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  University  as  a 
center  of  excellence." 

John  Hose,  executive  assistant  to  the  president  and 
Brandeis'  representative  on  the  UPNE  Board  of 
Governors,  believes  the  press  plays  an  important  role  in 
Brandeis'  academic  and  scholarly  enterprise.  "The 
authors  v^rho  have  published  with  Brandeis  are  among 
the  finest  scholars  in  their  fields.  Although  Brandeis 
Press  can't  compete  with  the  larger  university  presses 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  titles,  we  do  very  well  when 
you  look  at  the  integrity  of  scholarship.  What  the  press 
offers  benefits  the  University  and  our  authors." 

Writer  Gerhard  L.  Weinberg,  author  of  World  in  the 
Balance,  speaks  highly  of  his  experience  with 
Brandeis/UPNE.  A  Guggenheim  fellow  and  recipient  of 
the  George  Louis  Beer  Prize  from  the  American 
Historical  Association,  Weinberg  is  a  leading  scholar  of 
European  history  and  Nazi  Germany;  he  also  has  been  a 
guest  lecturer  at  Brandeis. 

Weinberg  offers  challenging  insights  into  the  origins  of 
World  War  II  in  World  in  the  Balance  (published  as  part 
of  the  Tauber  series),  and  says  that  publishing  the  book 
with  Brandeis  "made  great  sense.  The  first  two  chapters 
are  based  upon  lectures  I  gave  at  the  University.  After 
some  thought,  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  draw 
together  some  other  related  writings  on  World  War  II  to 
include  in  the  volume." 

A  veteran  of  academic  and  scholarly  publishing, 
Weinberg  characterized  his  experience  with  the  editorial 
process  as  superb.  Asked  if  he  would  choose  to  publish 
with  UPNE  again,  Weinberg  responded  by  saying  that 
he  has  just  referred  a  colleague  to  UPNE,  in  light  of  his 
own  positive  experience  with  the  press.  Weinberg  is 
currently  the  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  press  is  especially  responsive  to  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  says  Ivry.  However,  he  would  "love  a 
good  book  on  the  history  of  science  to  round  out  our 
list."  The  press  would  like  to  expand  its  holdings  in  a 
number  of  areas  including  American  history  and  public 
policy  —  areas  in  which  the  University  has  real 
strength.  Although  the  UPNE  consortium  offers  several 
trade  books,  the  press  does  not  publish  textbooks  or 
works  of  poetry  or  fiction,  save  for  the  occasional 
translation  of  a  foreign  text.  However,  the  press  does 
have  an  interest  in  literary  topics. 


For  example.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Humanities  Milton 
Hindus,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  field  of  literary 
criticism  and  comparative  literature,  published  a 
volume  with  the  press  in  1986  called  The  Crippled 
Giant:  A  literary  relationship  with  Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine.  It  is  a  compilation  of  Hindus'  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  important  novelists  of  modem  French 
literature,  Louis  Celine. 

The  campus  editorial  board  looks  for  breadth  and 
originality  in  its  submissions,  striving  to  develop  a  list 
that  covers  a  range  of  scholarly  topics.  Ivry  describes 
the  selection  process  of  th(?  Brandeis  editorial  board  as 
extremely  open-minded.  "No  topic  is  off-bounds.  If  a 
Herbert  Marcuse  manuscript  came  our  way,  we'd  be 
open  to  it.  If  a  'lost'  Anais  Nin  manuscript  were 
submitted,  we'd  consider  it." 

Ivry  encourages  faculty  to  publish  with  the  Brandeis 
Press.  "We  are  not  a  self-serving  group.  We  will 
consider  manuscripts  by  authors  not  directly  connected 
to  Brandeis.  Because  we  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  profit,  we  are  willing  to  publish  scholarly  works 
that  have  merit  in  themselves  rather  than  trendiness  in 
the  commercial  market." 
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Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 
Louis  Zabkar,  an  authority  on  ancient  Egyptian  religion, 
has  published  Hymns  to  the  Goddess  Isis  in  Her 
Temple  at  Philae,  a  current  example  of  a  book  with 
significant  scholarly  merit  limited  by  its  appeal  to  a 
specialized  audience.  This  volume  is  the  first 
translation,  with  commentary,  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  hymns  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis.  During 
an  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Philae  in  1975-77,  Zabkar 
had  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  and  photograph  eight  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  hymns  to  Isis,  the 
Egyptian  goddess  of  motherhood  and  fertility.  In  his 
study,  he  transliterates  and  translates  each  hymn,  and 
also  evaluates  the  relationship  between  Egyptian  and 
Hellenistic  hymns  to  Isis.  While  hymns  are  known  to 
reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  beliefs  and  religious 
practices  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hymns  to  the 
goddess  Isis  are  less  familiar  than  those  honoring  other 
gods  and  goddesses. 

The  volume  is  due  on  the  bookshelves  this  spring, 
and  Zabkar  reports  that  he  is  quite  pleased  with  the 
prepublication  response  the  book  has  received.  Already 
reviewed  by  outstanding  scholars  in  the  field  of 
Egyptology,  the  monograph  has  found  a  favorable 
audience  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe.  One 
West  German  press  already  has  been  advertising  the 
book  for  the  last  six  months,  says  Zabkar. 


If  a  manuscript  falls  into  press  categories  and  receives  a 
favorable  initial  reaction,  the  committee  votes  to  send 
the  work  to  the  editorial  staff  in  Hanover,  N.H.  After 
the  manuscript  is  approved  by  the  UPNE  editors,  it  is 
then  submitted  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  consortium 
for  final  approval. 

Ivry  indicates  that  by  the  time  the  monograph  has 
reached  this  stage,  it  has  received  a  lot  of  attention. 
"We  want  to  guarantee  that  we  are  submitting  the  best 
possible  work  by  an  author.  The  fact  that  we're 
competing  with  major  university  presses  encourages  us 
to  invest  much  hard  work  and  time  in  the  process  of 
selection." 

[ohn  Hose  reports  that  the  campus  editorial  board  is 
currently  in  various  stages  of  negotiations  with  about 
15  authors.  Activity  ranges  from  the  discussion  of  ideas 
for  potential  books  to  contract  signing  with  some 
authors,  he  says. 

In  addition  to  Louis  Zabkar's  monograph,  other 
upcoming  titles  for  the  1988  spring  season  include  The 
Philosophy  of  Franz  Rosenzweig,  edited  by  Paul 
Mendes-Flohr;  and  The  Jews  of  Poland  in  the  Interwar 
Period,  edited  by  Professor  Jehuda  Reinharz.  ■ 


Because  the  Zabkar  book  contains  a  number  of 
photographic  plates,  production  of  the  monograph  was 
expensive.  Zabkar  says  that  the  editors  nurtured  the 
production  process,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
reproducing  plates  of  the  highest  photographic  quality. 
"I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  first-rate  book  on  our 
hands,"  Zabkar  concludes. 


The  process  of  selecting  a  work  for  publication  involves 
a  rigorous  examination  of  the  manuscript  by  the 
Brandeis  editorial  board,  notes  Alfred  Ivry.  Comprising 
representatives  from  numerous  academic  disciplines, 
the  board  encourages  scholars  to  submit  work  to  the 
chairman,  who  then  assigns  the  manuscript  to  an 
internal  campus  reader. 

Ivry's  colleagues  on  the  board  include  Harry  Zohn, 
professor  of  German;  Stanley  Deser,  the  Enid  and 
Nathan  S.  Ancell  Professor  of  Physics;  Egon  Bittner,  the 
Harry  Coplan  Professor  in  the  Social  Sciences;  Silvan 
Schweber,  professor  of  physics  and  Richard  Koret 
Professor  in  the  History  of  Ideas  and  director,  Dibner 
Program  in  the  History  of  Science;  Michael  Gilmore, 
professor  of  English;  Edward  Engelberg,  professor  of 
comparative  literature;  professors  of  history  Steven 
Schuker  and  Bernard  Wassersteiu;  lehuda  Reinharz,  the 
Richard  Koret  Professor  of  Modern  lewish  History  and 
director,  Tauber  Institute;  Anne  fanowitz,  assistant 
professor  of  English  and  American  literature  and  Dana 
Faculty  Fellow;  and  Martin  Levin,  professor  of  politics 
and  director  of  the  Gordon  Public  Policy  Center. 


Correction 

In  "A  Master  of  Openness  Without 
Disclosure"  in  the  winter  issue  of  the 
Brandeis  Review  (p.  15|,  we  misstated 
the  basis  of  Anne  Carter's  invitation 
to  IIASA  last  summer. 

Professor  Carter  was  invited  by  the 
admmistration  of  IIASA,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  her  being  on  the 
advisory  committee  to  IIASA  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  helps  support  it. 
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Trebitsch  Lincoln 
An  Imperfect  Spy 


by  Bernard  Wasserstein 


The  author.  Bernard  Wasserstein  (left), 
photographed  in  1 988  after  the  manner  of 
Trebitsch  Lincoln  Iright)  1912. 


Bernard  Wasserstein  was  born  m 
London  and  educated  at  Balliol  and 
Nuffield  Colleges,  Oxford.  His 
previous  books  include  The  British 
in  Palestine  (Royal  Historical 
Society)  and  Britain  and  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  1939-1945  (Oxford 
University  Press).  Since  1980  he  has 
lived  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
is  currently  professor  of  history  and 
chairman  of  the  history  department 
at  Brandeis  University.  The  subject 
of  his  latest  book.  The  Secret  Lives 
of  Trebitsch  Lincoln,  published  this 
month  by  Yale  University  Press,  is 
featured  here. 


There  are  two  types  of  spy:  the  first 
is  the  petty  thief  who  steals  state 
secrets:  he  is  generally  unobtrusive, 
introverted  and  ordinary  to  the 
point  of  banality  —  Klaus  Fuchs 
('the  man  who  stole  the  atom  bomb') 
and  several  of  Jofin  Le  Carre's 
characters  fall  into  this  category. 
The  second  type  is  the  spy  who 
raises  espionage  to  the  level  of  an 
art:  he  is  a  flamboyant  extrovert,  a 
perfomimg  flea  in  the  circus  of 
modem  diplomacy.  Trebitsch 
Lincoln  falls  squarely  into  this 
second  group.  More  exotic  than 
Mata  Hari,  more  fantastic  than 
Sidney  ReiUy,  more  brazen  in  his 
effrontery  and  duplicity  than  Kim 
Philby,  he  is  today  almost 
completely  unknown.  Yet  he  could 
boast  with  some  veracity  that  he 
had  bamboozled  a  British  prime 
minister  (David  Lloyd  George),  and 
the  head  of  the  F.B.I.  (J.  Edgar 


Hoover)  and  the  chief  of  Hitler's 
Gestapo  (Hemrich  Himmler).  Secret 
agent,  revolutionary  and  con-man, 
he  lived  so  many  different  lives  that 
The  New  York  Times  once  dubbed 
him  a  "human  chameleon."  Who 
was  this  artist  of  the  game  of 
nations  and  how  did  he  earn  this 
dubious  accolade? 

Ignacz  Trebitsch,  later  known  as 
Trebitsch  Lincoln,  was  born  to  a 
Jewish  family  in  Hungary  in  1879. 
He  began  his  extraordinary  career 
when  at  the  age  of  20  he  converted 
to  Christianity  and  emigrated  to 
Canada  where  he  worked  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Jews  of  Montreal. 
His  first  effort  was  unpromising 
since  not  a  single  Jew  was  converted 
as  a  result  of  his  activities,  and  as 
his  evangelizing  efforts  collapsed  in 
a  squalid  controversy  over  mission 
finances,  he  found  it  prudent  to 
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the  earliest  photo  of  Trebitsch  Lincoln 
(19011 


leave  Canada  in  a  hurry.  In  1903  he 
arrived  in  England  where  he  was 
appointed  curate  in  the  little 
Kentish  village  of  Appledore.  To 
this  day,  as  I  discovered  on  a  recent 
visit  to  that  rural  parish,  there  are 
still  men  in  their  nineties  who 
recall  Trebitsch 's  strangely 
Hungarian-accented  sermons  in 
their  beautiful  Norman  church.  But 
his  ministry  in  Appledore  was 
terminated  abruptly  after  14  months 
by  his  ignominious  failure  in  the 
ordination  examinations  for  the 
Anglican  priesthood.  Abandoning 
his  godly  vocation,  he  turned 
instead  to  politics  and  began  the 
process  that  was  to  lead  to  a 
lifetime  of  embroilment  in 
revolutions,  espionage  and 
international  intrigue. 

How  did  a  penniless  immigrant  and 
defrocked  curate  succeed  in  the 
stuffy,  xenophobic  and  snobbish 
society  of  Edwardian  England  m 
winning  election  to  the  imperial 
parliament  at  Westminster? 
Trebitsch  was  fortunate  in  securing 
an  influential  patron  who  promoted 
his  candidacy:  Benjamin  Seebohm 
Rowntree,  a  millionaire  cocoa 
magnate,  pioneer  sociologist  and 
senior  figure  in  the  Liberal  party, 
took  Trebitsch  on  as  his  private 
secretary  in  1906.  Rowntree  was  so 
impressed  by  his  young  employee 
that  he  secured  his  adoption  as 
prospective  Liberal  parliamentary 
candidate  for  Darlington,  an 
industrial  town  in  northeast 
England.  In  1910,  in  an  upset 
election,  Trebitsch  won  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  the  time  of  this  astonishing 
triumph  Trebitsch  was  aged  just  30 
—  a  garrulous,  overbearingly  self- 
confident  and  utterly  self-centered 
politician,  who  thought  of  himself 
as  a  latter-day  Disraeli  about  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  greasy  pole 
of  British  politics.  But  the  show-off 
tactics  that  had  won  him  attention 
on  the  hustings  cut  little  ice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  where  his 
lengthy  orations  were  delivered  to 
an  almost  empty  chamber.  In  fact, 
after  less  than  a  year,  Trebitsch  was 
compelled  by  financial  difficulties  to 
give  up  his  seat  in  Parliament.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  dabbled 


unsuccessfully  in  the  Roumanian 
oil  industry,  losing  all  of  his  own  — 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  people's  — 
money.  By  the  summer  of  1914  he 
was  totally  insolvent,  deflated  and 
desperate. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
presented  him  with  his  great 
opportunity  to  enter  the  profession 
that  he  was  to  raise  to  an  art  form 
—  international  espionage.  In  late 
1914  Trebitsch  applied  at  the 
Admiralty  for  a  job  as  a  spy.  He  was 
interviewed  by  the  chief  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  Captain  Reginald  Hall, 
a  no-nonsense  character  with  a 
disconcerting  facial  twitch  —  hence 
his  noin  de  guerre,  "Blinker"  Hall. 
Trebitsch  poured  forth  an  elaborate 
and  preposterous  scheme  whereby 
he,  single-handedly,  would  win  the 
war  for  Britain.  His  proposal  was 
that  he  work  in  the  British  interest 
as  a  double  agent.  His  first  step 
would  be  to  travel  to  neutral 
Holland  and  start  feeding  harmless 
tidbits  of  information  to  the 
German  intelligence  apparatus 
there.  Once  he  had  wormed  his  way 
into  the  Germans'  confidence,  he 
would  supply  them  with  false  data 
about  British  naval  dispositions.  By 
this  means  the  German  Grand  Fleet 
would  be  drawn  out  of  its  safe 
harbors  into  the  North  Sea  —  where 
the  British  Navy,  previously 
apprised  by  Trebitsch,  would  be 
lying  in  ambush.  The  German  ships 
would  be  annihilated,  and  the  war 
would  be  won! 

Trebitsch  was  brought  back  to  earth 
by  the  sharp  response  of  "Blinker" 
Hall  who  informed  him  curtly  that 
his  services  were  not  required  and 
sent  him  packing.  The 
ex-parliamentarian  was  cut  to  the 
quick  by  this  repudiation  and 
repaired  to  his  club,  the  National 
Liberal,  to  brood  over  this 
humiliating  setback.  Alas,  a  further 
snub  awaited  him  there,  for  he  was 
insulted  by  one  of  his  fellow 
members  who  denounced  him  as  an 
enemy  alien. 


Revenge  now  became  the  dominant 
emotion  spurring  Trebitsch  forward 
—  revenge  against  the  British 
establishment  that  had  first 
embraced  and  then  rejected  him, 
revenge  against  "Blinker"  Hall  who 
personified  that  rejection  and 
revenge  against  the  British  empire 
to  the  destruction  of  which  he 
vowed  to  devote  his  life. 

Burning  with  indignation  against 
Britain,  he  went  to  Holland, 
contacted  the  German  intelligence 
bureau  in  Rotterdam  and  proffered 
his  services  to  the  Kaiser.  Unlike 
the  British,  the  Germans  took  him 
seriously  and  he  returned  to  England 
as  an  accredited  German  agent. 
Documents  surviving  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  archives  show 
that  he  did  indeed  work  in  the 
German  interest  in  late  1914  and 
early  1915.  Unfortunately  for 
Trebitsch,  however,  his  activities 
were  being  closely  monitored  by 
British  counter  intelligence.  In  early 
1915,  as  the  British  authorities  were 
closing  in  on  him,  Trebitsch 
managed  to  skip  the  country  aboard 
a  liner  heading  for  the  United 
States. 
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as  a  young  minister  in  Montreal.  1901 


prospective  Liberal  parliamentary 
candidate.  1909 


Upon  arrival  in  New  York  he  was 
once  again  desperate  for  money.  As 
a  last  resort  he  hit  on  the  idea  of 
publicizing  his  exploits.  In  May 
1915  the  New  York  World 
published  his  story  (or  rather  a 
fanciful  artistic  creation  loosely 
connected  to  real  events)  under  the 
banner  headline:  Revelations  of 
I.T.T.  Lincoln,  Former  Member  of 
Parliament.  Who  Became  German 
Spy.  The  effusion  won  him  some 
financial  respite,  but  it  attracted  the 
unfriendly  attention  of  the  British 
authorities  who  arranged  for  his 
arrest  and  extradition  to  England. 
He  could  not  be  charged  with 
treason  as  that  was  not  an 
extraditable  offense;  instead  he  was 
indicted  for  fraud  —  he  had,  in  fact, 
forged  the  signature  on  checks  of  his 
old  benefactor,  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
Found  guilty  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  London,  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  years 
imprisonment,  which  he  served  in 
Parkhurst  Prison  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 


Trebitsch's  life,  if  it  had  ended  at 
"•hat  point,  might  have  eamed,  at 
most,  a  minor  footnote  in  modem 
history.  The  sequel,  however,  was 
what  transformed  his  curriculum 
vitae  into  something  akin  to  a  work 
of  art. 

Trebitsch  was  released  from  jail  in 
1919.  Aged  40,  unemployed  and 
again  penniless,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  British  nationality  and  deported 
to  Holland.  But  for  all  his  treachery 
and  rootlessness,  Trebitsch 
possessed  an  inner  resilience  that 
enabled  him  time  and  again  to 
bounce  back  after  disappointments. 
Barely  six  months  after  the  British 
dumped  him  at  Rotterdam,  he 
reemerged  in  a  totally  new  role  — 
as  a  member  of  the  German 
government.  In  March  1920,  a  small 
group  of  extreme  right-wingers, 
headed  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  and 
including  General  Erich  Ludendorff, 
who  had  been  chief-of-staff  of  the 
German  army  in  World  War  I, 
seized  power  in  Berlin.  Trebitsch, 
who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 


company  of  the  conspirators  by 
harping  on  his  record  as  a  wartime 
secret  agent,  was  appointed  by  Kapp 
to  the  position  of  chief  censor  of  the 
foreign  press.  During  the  five  days 
of  the  putsch  Trebitsch  vaunted  his 
authority  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  and  made  life  miserable  for 
British  correspondents  in  Berlin 
whose  telegrams  he  blue-pencilled 
with  a  ruthless  glee.  On  the  final 
day  of  the  coup,  an  ex-corporal  from 
Munich,  Adolf  Hitler,  appeared  at 
Trebitsch's  hotel.  He  had  rushed  up 
to  Berlin  to  join  in  the  revolt,  but 
arrived  as  it  was  already  collapsing. 
In  later  years  Hitler  would  recount 
to  his  cronies  how  disgusted  he  had 
been  to  find  Trebitsch,  "a  Jew," 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  revolt. 
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as  a  spy  during  World  War  I 


one  of  last  photos  taken  (about  19381; 
note  the  brand-marks  on  bis  head 


During  the  years  following  the 
failure  of  the  Kapp  putsch,  Trebitsch 
flitted  from  country  to  country, 
involved  in  ever  more  convoluted 
and  cosmopolitan  plots  with  a 
motley  assortment  of  central 
European  reactionaries  and  the 
intelligence  services  of  several 
states.  In  mid- 1921  a  report 
addressed  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  warned 
that  Trebitsch  might  be  heading  for 
America.  Hoover  followed 
Trebitsch's  movements  with  a  keen 
eye  for  the  next  two  decades,  but 
the  peripatetic  free-lance  spy 
generally  kept  just  one  step  ahead. 
He  did,  in  fact,  enter  the  United 
States  (illegally),  make  his  way  to 
the  West  Coast  and  then 
disappeared.  In  the  course  of  the 
1920s  there  had  been  reports  that  he 
had  been  sighted  in  lapan,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Afghanistan. 


The  truth  was  even  more  outlandish 
than  some  of  these  wild  stories. 
From  the  early  1920s  onward 
Trebitsch  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
China.  When  he  first  arrived  there 
he  served  successively  as  political 
adviser  to  three  warlords  engaged  in 
the  civil  war  then  raging.  But  in 
1925  he  announced  that  he  was 
giving  up  politics  altogether.  This 
renegade  from  Judaism  and 
sometime  Anglican  curate  now 
turned  to  Buddhism.  Taking  the 
name  "Chao  Kung,"  Trebitsch 
adopted  the  Buddhist  faith  in  its 
esoteric  Tibetan  Tantric  form. 
Shedding  his  flashy  European-style 
suits,  he  was  henceforth  seen  only 
in  oriental  robes  and  sandals.  After 
several  years  spent  studying  the 
sacred  Buddhist  texts,  he  was 
initiated  as  a  monk,  and  later  raised 
to  the  level  of  bodhisattva  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  monastery  of  Pao- 
hua  Shan  near  Nanking.  The 
festivities  culminated  in  an 
exquisitely  painful  rite  in  which  the 
twelve  nidanas,  spokes  of  the 


Buddhist  "wheel  of  becoming,' 
were  branded  in  his  head  with  hot 
instruments. 

Styling  himself  "Abbot  Chao 
Kung,"  he  set  up  his  own  monastery 
at  131  Great  Western  Road  in 
Shanghai.  He  gathered  round  him  16 
acolytes,  all  European  converts  to 
Buddhism,  among  them  both  monks 
and  nuns.  The  initiates  revered 
Trebitsch  as  their  "Master,"  obeyed 
his  every  dictate  and  turned  over  all 
their  worldly  belongings  to  him. 
Some  of  the  women  appear  to  have 
made  further  sacrifices,  for 
scandalous  rumors  circulated  about 
sexual  advances  by  the  "abbot" 
toward  his  female  followers.  One 
in  particular,  a  Latvian  nun  called 
Tao  Lo  (she  had  been  born  Margot 
Markuse),  was  especially  close  to 
Trebitsch.  In  1938  he  sent  her  off  to 
Budapest  to  plead  with  the 
Hungarian  government  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  his  homeland.  Tao 
Lo's  arrival  in  the  Hungarian  capital 
produced  a  flurry  of  interest  in  the 
international  press,  but  her  plea  was 
rejected  out  of  hand. 
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Banned  from  England  and  the 
British  empire,  still  the  object  of 
hostile  attention  from  Hoover's  "G- 
men,"  refused  admission  to  every 
country  to  which  he  apphed, 
Trebitsch  was  forced  to  remain  in 
China.  More  than  a  decade  earlier 
he  had  proclaimed  his  withdrawal 
from  politics;  now  he  was  drawn 
back  inexorably  into  the  whirlpool 
of  international  intrigue. 

In  1937  the  Japanese  had  invaded 
north  China  and  advanced  rapidly 
against  disintegrating  Chinese 
forces.  Soon  they  moved  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  International  Settlement 
in  Shanghai,  the  greatest  entrepot  in 
the  Far  East  and  symbol  of  Western 
commercial  and  political  influence 
in  the  region.  World  opinion 
condemned  Japanese  "aggression," 
but  the  invaders  found  at  least  one 
champion  —  Trebitsch  Lincoln. 
Discerning  at  last  a  means  of 
wreaking  revenge  on  "Blinker"  Hall 
and  on  the  whole  tottering  edifice  of 
British  imperialism  in  Asia,  he 
issued  a  series  of  pamphlets  hailing 
the  Japanese  as  liberators  and 
civilizers  of  China.  The  New  York 
Times  even  reported  (probably  in 
error)  that  he  was  working  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Japanese  puppet 
emperor  of  Manchukuo,  Pu  Yi. 

From  propagandist  it  was  but  a 
short  step  to  his  other  old  role,  that 
of  secret  agent.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
in  Europe,  in  September  1939, 
Trebitsch  contacted  agents  in 
Shanghai  of  the  German  secret 
intelligence  agency,  the  Ahwehr. 
Volunteering  his  services  once 
again,  he  propounded  a  new  and 
fantastic  scheme:  as  before  he  was 
to  undertake  a  trip  in  the  German 
interest  —  but  instead  of  traveling 
on  the  ferry  across  the  English 
Channel  he  proposed  a  much  more 
exotic  route.  Trebitsch's  latest  idea 
was  that  he  should  journey  overland 
across  northern  China  to  Tibet. 
Once  there  he  would  utilize  his 
contacts  in  high  Buddhist  circles  to 
enable  him  to  establish  an  anti- 
British  radio  station  that  would 
broadcast  Axis  propaganda  into 
British  India  and  rouse  the  Indians 
against  the  raj.  Single-handedly, 
Trebitsch  again  would  challenge  the 
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might  of  the  British  empire!  In  a 
conversation  with  the  S.S.  chief  in 
the  Far  East,  Colonel  Joseph 
Meisinger,  Trebitsch  adumbrated  on 
the  project  and  suggested  that, 
before  setting  it  in  motion,  he 
should  be  dispatched  to  Germany  by 
U-boat  to  visit  Adolf  Hitler. 
Meisinger  was  a  hard-bitten  Nazi 
who  was  to  be  executed  in  1947  for 
war  crimes.  Yet  he  listened 
respectfully  to  the  "abbot,"  and 
then  cabled  to  Berlin  advising 
acceptance  of  Trebitsch's  plan  and 


pointing  out  that  Trebitsch  did 
ccc  indeed  enjoy  access  to  senior 
U  members  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy. 

^'  Meisinger's  advocacy  of  Trebitsch's 
program  aroused  a  furor  in  Berlin.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  essential 
unworldliness  and  fantasticality  that 
lay  at  the  base  of  the  half-educated, 
brutish  Nazi  mentality  that  not 
only  Meisinger  but  his  chief,  the 
head  of  the  S.S.,  Heinrich  Himmler, 
evinced  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
scheme.  A  fierce  inter-agency  row 
broke  out  in  Berlin  in  which 
Himmler's  S.S.  was  pitted  against 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry, 
headed  by  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop, 
who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
pretensions  to  supreme  power  of 
Himmler's  security  organization. 
Given  the  power  of  Himmler's 
sinister  apparatus,  he  normally 
would  have  won  any  such 
confrontation  with  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  But  the  S.S.  men  —  and 
Trebitsch  —  were  unlucky  in  their 
timing. 


The  Otherwise  Serious  Professor 

Clearly,  British-bom  Bernard 

Wasserstein,  a  serious  scholar  who 
had  two  serious  books  to  his  credit 
before  he  wrote  The  Secret  Lives  of 
Trebitsch  Lincoln,  enjoyed  himself 
immensely  unraveling  the  fantastic 
career  of  this  bizarre  figure.  Not 
that  his  latest  book  is  not  serious; 
his  research  is  prodigious,  his 
exposition  thorough,  executed  in 
just  the  manner  one  would  expect 
from  an  Oxonian. 

But  Wasserstein,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  history  department  this 
semester,  tends  to  grin  devilishly 
when  talking  about  the  subject  of 
his  biography,  which  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  has  chosen  as  an 
alternate  selection.  He 
acknowledges  unbegrudgingly  his 
respect  for  this  bounder  and  wastrel, 


who  drew  him  on  an  odyssey  to 
more  than  a  dozen  countries  and 
cost  him  months  of  interminable 
investigation  and  writing.  "You 
really  have  to  admire  him  for  the 
sheer  range  of  the  effronteries  that 
he  got  away  with,"  Wasserstein  says 
in  his  distinct  British  accent.  "I 
must  confess  my  initial  curiosity  for 
him  grew  into  an  obsession." 

In  conversation,  the  author  speaks 
indulgently  about  the  character  (in 
the  book,  though,  he  is 
appropriately  censorious)  as  if 
Trebitsch  were  a  wayward  child 
who  needs  attention.  His  eyes  glint 
with  amusement  behind  his  wire- 
rimmed  spectacles  as  he  searches  for 
precisely  the  right  actor  to  cast  in 
the  part  of  Trebitsch  for  a  movie  he 
jokes  about  making. 

Not  everyone  in  Wasserstein's 
family,  however,  was  overjoyed 
with  his  labor  to  resurrect  this 
international  swindler.  In  the 
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Just  as  the  controversy  in  Berlin  was 
at  its  height  in  May  1941,  the 
deputy  Fuehrer,  Rudolf  Hess, 
suddenly  flew  to  Scotland  on  his 
ill-fated  "peace  mission."  When  he 
landed  near  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
estate  he  was  found  to  be  carrying 
with  him  two  vials  of  "sacred 
water"  which  had,  he  said,  been 
obtained  from  the  head  of  a 
Buddhist  monastery  in  Tibet.  Hess, 
in  fact,  had  been  known  in  Berlin  as 
a  patron  of  various  oriental  and 
mystical  groups.  Himmler,  too,  a 
deeply  superstitious  man,  had  been 
much  affected  by  the  notion  that 
the  roots  of  "Aryan  civilization" 
were  to  be  found  in  Tibet:  he  had 
sponsored  an  expedition  of  German 
"explorers"  (in  reality,  S.S.  men)  to 
Tibet  three  years  earlier.  As  soon  as 
Hess's  departure  was  disclosed,  an 
enraged  Hitler  ordered  an 
immediate  round-up  of  anybody  in 
Berlin  who  embraced  eastern 
mystical  philosophies.  Himmler 
himself  took  fright  and  drew  back 
from  involvement  in  anything 
connected  with  the  orient,  most 
notably  and  immediately 
Trebitsch's  Tibetan  scheme. 


foreword  to  his  book  (which 
provides  a  clue  to  the  author's 
humor),  he  confesses  that  "my  wife 
disapproved  of  this  project  from  the 
outset  and  has  never  quite 
reconciled  herself  to  the  fact  that 
Trebitsch's  ghost  set  up  residence  in 
our  household  for  many  months." 
He  adds  with  Trebitsch-like  glee:  "I 
nevertheless  dedicate  this  book  to 
her  —  whether  she  likes  it  or  not." 

No  doubt  a  large  share  of 
Wasserstein's  readers  will  be 
compelled  to  agree  with  him,  as 
they  sit  riveted  with  growing 
incredulity  to  this  newly  published 
page-turner,  that  "Trebitsch 
Lincoln's  life  is  a  rattling  good 
story." 

Brenda  Marder 


Ribbentrop,  with  Himmler's  sullen 
blessing,  accordingly  sent  a  stiff 
cable  to  Meisinger  in  Shanghai 
ordering  him  to  cease  all  contact 
with  Trebitsch. 

Yet  even  this  seemingly  definitive 
rebuff  did  not  halt  Trebitsch's 
relations  with  the  Nazi  apparatus  in 
Shanghai.  When  the  Japanese 
attacked  the  International 
Settlement  in  Shanghai,  in 
December  1941,  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Trebitsch  carved  out  a 
new  role  as  link-man  between  his 
shady  German  friends  and  the 
Kempeitai,  the  Japanese  secret 
police.  Evidence  in  U.S.  counter- 
intelligence files  as  well  as 
testimony  presented  at  postwar 
trials  of  German  war  criminals 
confirm  his  activity  in  this  squalid 
occupation. 

The  manner  of  Trebitsch's  death 
seemed,  on  the  face  of  things,  oddly 
at  variance  with  the  melodrama  of 
his  life.  In  October  1943  news 
reports  circulated  that  he  had  died 
after  an  operation  in  the  General 
Hospital  in  Shanghai.  An  article  in 
Buddhist  China,  a  Japanese 
propaganda  organ,  carried 
photographs  of  his  funeral, 
'attended  by  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  different  nations." 
But  did  Trebitsch  really  die  in  a 
hospital  bed?  Postwar  investigations 
by  journalists  failed  to  locate  his 
purported  grave  in  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Cemetery;  and  his 
doctor,  when  interviewed,  confessed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  alleged 
illness  and  demise  of  his  former 
patient  in  1943.  Did  Trebitsch 
perhaps  stage  his  own  funeral  (after 

—  or  perhaps  one  should  say  before 

—  the  manner  of  Harry  Lime  in  The 
Third  Man)  in  order  to  throw 
pursuers  off  the  scent?  Did  he  just 
conceivably  fulfill  his  long-held 
ambition  of  traveling  to  Tibet?  Such 
a  scenario  would  have  been 
thoroughly  in  character  —  and  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  lifetime  of 
chicanery. 


In  early  1947  a  postcard  was 
dispatched  from  the  Indian  hill 
town  of  Darjeeling,  not  far  from  the 
western  border  of  Tibet,  to  a 
journalist  in  Ceylon.  The  postcard 
declared:  "You  might  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  am  not  dead  but  still  up 
and  kicking!"  Was  it  posted  by 
Trebitsch  himself  (for  it  bore  his 
signature)  or  by  some  practical 
joker?  We  shall  probably  never 
know.  But  it  was  a  suitably 
mysterious  coda  to  the  bizarre 
syniphonie  fantastique  composed 
and  performed  throughout  his  life 
by  the  great  virtuoso,  Trebitsch 
Lincoln.  ■ 
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Child  Abuse 


From  Obscurity 
into  the  Limelight 
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The  murder  of  six-year-old  Elizabeth  Steinberg  in  New 
York  this  past  November,  allegedly  by  her  adoptive 
father,  is  a  shocking  example  of  child  cruelty  that  raises 
serious  questions  about  how  adequately  courts,  the 
police,  child  protection  agencies,  neighbors  and  school 
teachers  safeguard  children  in  grave  physical  danger. 
Elizabeth  Steinberg  paid  with  her  life  for  society's 
failure. 

As  an  historian  who  has  studied  the  evolution  of  social 
concern  about  family  violence  in  United  States  history, 
I  can  draw  some  small  comfort  from  noting  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  30  years  or  so. 

In  the  1950s  family  violence  was  believed  to  be  a  rare, 
virtually  unknown  phenomenon.  Now  we  know  it  to 
be  an  all-too-common  occurrence,  which  requires 
immediate  and  coordinated  action.  Family  violence  is  a 
general  term  covering  varied  types  of  abuse.  Modern 
concern  about  family  violence  might  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  interest  in  the  physical  abuse  of  children  in 
1962  of  C.  Henry  Kempe.  Kempe,  a  Denver  pediatrician, 
and  four  of  his  medical  colleagues  published  an  article 
in  the  prestigious  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  entitled  "The  Battered  Child  Syndrome." 
Time  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  publicized 
Kempe's  article;  "Dragnet"  and  "Ben  Casey"  soon 
featured  programs  about  abused  children.  The  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  and  other  government  agencies 
funded  large  research  projects  to  uncover  the  causes  of 
child  abuse  and  its  prevalence,  luvenile  court 
commissions  scrutinized  their  guidelines  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  child.  Between  1963  and 
1967,  every  state  passed  a  child  abuse  reporting  bill, 
usually  after  lobbying  by  pediatricians.  To  encourage 
the  public  as  well  as  professionals  to  report  abuse, 
many  states  also  established  24-hour  telephone  hotlines 
and  commissioned  television  and  radio  advertising. 
Finally,  the  first  piece  of  federal  legislation  against 
family  violence  was  enacted:  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1973.  Enough  time 
has  now  passed  since  the  publication  of  Kempe's  article 
to  examine  both  the  reasons  behind  social  concern 
about  child  abuse  and  the  major  ideas  that  animated 
Kempe  and  other  like-minded  reformers. 

A  simple  explanation  for  the  heightened  interest  in 
child  abuse,  one  might  erroneously  assume,  was  that 
the  incidence  of  it  was  on  the  rise.  In  "The  Battered 
Child  Syndrome,"  Kempe  and  his  collaborators  claimed 
that  hospitals  were  coming  across  an  increased  number 
of  cases.  But  were  these  cases  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  hospital-based  teams  of  physicians  and 
social  workers  willing  to  recognize  abuse,  or  an  actual 
increase  in  battering?  Criminal  statistics  cast  doubt  on 
the  idea  that  family  violence  was  soaring  at  that  time. 


Family  murder  is  the  one  severe  form  of  domestic 
violence  for  which  the  most  accurate  statistical  records 
are  kept  throughout  the  country.  In  1962,  the  rate  of 
domestic  murder  (including  parent-child  homicide)  was 
by  20th-century  standards  fairly  low — only  1 .3  deaths 
per  100,000,  or  70  percent  below  the  figure  a  decade 
later.  Thus,  family  violence,  according  to  this  evidence, 
was  actually  relatively  uncommon  in  1962,  and  only 
rose  later,  after  the  problem  was  discovered. 

Instead,  the  origins  of  concern  about  child  beating  can 
be  found  in  the  professional  response  to  the  outbreak  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  1950s.  The  specter  of 
violent  teenagers  menacing  the  public  compelled  social 
workers  to  abandon  their  professional  offices  and  reach 
out  to  troubled  youth.  One  means  of  combatting 
juvenile  delinquency,  social  workers  argued,  was  aiding 
the  neglected  child.  The  young  child  whose  home  life 
could  be  salvaged  might  be  rescued  from  a  career  of 
crime.  The  American  Humane  Association  (AHA)  was  a 
century-old  private  charity  concerned  about  child 
welfare.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  new  president, 
Vincent  De  Francis,  the  AHA  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  "aggressive  casework,"  intervention  in 
neglectful  families  when  the  caseworker  had  not  been 
explicitly  invited  by  the  parents.  They  also  surveyed  the 
extent  of  child  neglect,  and  discovered  the  inadequacy 
of  social  services  across  the  country  to  protect  such 
children.  In  turn,  the  AHA  alerted  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  to  the  prevalence  of  the  problem,  and 
the  Bureau  funded  the  research  of  Kempe  and  others. 
Kempe's  survey  of  the  extent  of  severe  battering  of 
infants  and  young  children  was  then  used  to 
demonstrate  that  a  new  and  serious  social  problem 
existed. 

Also,  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  made  it  easier  for  child  abuse  to  be  discovered. 
The  growth  of  public  and  professional  concern  about 
battered  children  occurred  in  the  early  1960s,  a  time  of 
social  turbulence  and  national  reform.  Jobs  were 
plentiful;  inflation  was  low;  and  average  family  income 
was  rising:  it  was  a  decade  of  national  economic 
prosperity.  In  a  spirit  of  social  justice,  optimism  about 
the  government's  capacity  to  solve  social  problems  and 
public  generosity.  Congress  appropriated  large  sums  for 
social  welfare  spending. 
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In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  the  nation  was  forced 
to  honor  its  long  overdue  commitment  to  equal  justice 
for  all.  In  the  South,  black  demonstrators  and  freedom 
riders  were  beaten  and  harassed  while  attempting  to 
exercise  their  basic  constitutional  rights.  The  vigorous 
protests  orchestrated  by  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  created  a  national  crisis 
of  conscience  that  compelled  the  federal  government  to 
respond.  From  the  streets  to  the  courts,  the  dominant 
moral  concern  of  the  decade  was  the  protection  of 
minority  legal  rights.  A  children's  liberation  movement, 
much  smaller  in  scope  than  campaigns  on  behalf  of 
minority  groups  or  women,  attracted  support,  especially 
from  lawyers,  writers  and  social  critics.  Children,  the 
liberationists  argued,  should  enjoy  the  same 
constitutional  rights  as  adults  (with  the  exception  of 
the  right  to  vote).  Supporters  of  children's  rights  wanted 
to  guarantee  children  their  legal  rights  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  juvenile 
court  judges,  government  agencies  and  abusive  parents. 

While  the  climate  of  the  1960s  may  have  encouraged 
the  discovery  of  child  abuse,  it  took  the  efforts  of  small 
groups  of  reformers  to  bring  the  matter  to  public 
attention.  The  AHA  and  the  Children's  Bureau  provided 
the  initial  stimulus  for  increased  attention;  the  AHA 
defined  the  problem  not  as  child  abuse  but  as  neglect 
and  was  mainly  interested  in  providing  improved  social 
services.  In  fact,  the  definition  of  abuse  as  neglect  may 
have  been  more  accurate,  since  about  two-thirds  of 
child  abuse  reports  alleged  neglect — acts  of  parental 
omission,  such  as  failure  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
medical  care  or  adequate  supervision — with  no  mention 
of  physical  or  sexual  assault  of  the  child. 


Yet  if  the  issue  had  been  presented  as  child  neglect,  as 
the  AHA  proposed,  there  would  have  been  far  fewer 
demonstration  programs  and  far  less  federal  funding.  In 
most  cases,  neglect  is  intertwined  with  the  ill  effects  of 
poverty,  and  of  inadequate  housing  and  child  care.  As  a 
social  issue,  it  would  have  been  packaged  as  part  of 
social  welfare  spending  or  anti-poverty  programs. 
Whereas  if  the  problem  were  defined  as  abuse,  separate 
and  presumably  larger  amounts  of  funds  might  go  into 
programs  and  research  on  behalf  of  abused  and 
neglected  children. 

However,  to  capture  the  public  interest  and  gain  the 
attention  of  the  print  media  and  television,  the  medical 
profession,  particularly  radiologists  and  pediatricians, 
provided  a  new  approach  to  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
The  medical  discovery  of  child  abuse  was  initiated  by 
pediatric  radiologists  studying  the  x-rays  of  children 
who  had  suffered  fractures  or  blows  to  the  skull.  The 
first  separate  x-ray  department  in  a  children's  hospital 
had  been  established  in  the  mid- 1930s.  About  15  years 
later,  radiologist  John  Caffey,  a  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
Columbia  University,  noted  how  frequently  one  found 
in  children  subdural  hematomas  resulting  from  head 
injuries  or  associated  with  fractures  of  their  long  bones. 
Caffey  was  not  willing  to  speculate  on  what  caused  the 
injuries.  His  peers,  slightly  less  circumspect,  blamed 
childhood  accidents  on  "parental  carelessness"  and 
suggested  that  a  child's  injuries  arose  from  playing 
crack-the-whip  with  others,  a  parent  tugging  roughly  on 
a  child's  arm  or  playful  tossing  of  a  child  back  and  forth 
to  a  family  friend.  In  1957  Caffey  reexamined  his 
original  data  and  concluded  that  the  injuries  might  have 
been  caused  by  deliberate  parental  assault.  Other 
radiologists  gradually  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Caffey. 

There  was  one  feature  of  x-ray  evidence  that  lent 
support  to  accusations  against  parents.  X-rays  could 
reveal  bone  fractures  in  various  stages  of  healing  and  in 
locations  that  had  already  healed,  suggesting  injuries 
that  had  occurred  more  than  once.  Thus  radiological 
evidence  could  cast  doubt  on  the  claim  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  that  a  child  had  not  been  previously  injured. 

Why  did  physicians  not  call  attention  to  other  forms  of 
family  violence  as  they  did  to  battered  babies?  Hospital 
emergency  rooms  nightly  treated  older  children  and 
adult  victims  of  all  kinds  of  family  violence.  The 
abused  patients  of  pediatricians  and  radiologists, 
however,  were  mainly  infants.  The  suffering  of  the 
innocent  and  helpless  young  child — who,  unlike  the 
older  child  or  adult  woman,  could  not  be  accused  of 
provocation — made  a  powerful  claim  on  the  medical 
conscience. 
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Radiologists  turned  out  to  be  much  better  observers  of 
child  battering  than  pediatricians  precisely  because  they 
did  not  personally  know  the  child  or  the  child's  parents. 
They  may  also  have  had  professional  motives  for 
becoming  involved  in  child  abuse.  Radiology  was  at 
that  time  a  less  prestigious  medical  specialty,  as  it  did 
not  have  the  drama  of  surgery  or  of  rescuing  patients 
from  the  edge  of  death.  Cases  of  child  abuse  brought 
radiologists  closer  to  saving  lives.  Rarely  before  had 
articles  by  radiologists  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  received  so  much 
favorable  attention  from  colleagues  in  other  specialties. 

Radiologists  joined  forces  with  pediatricians  and 
psychiatrists,  particularly  under  the  leadership  of  the 
dynamic  and  dedicated  C.  Henry  Kempe.  Kempe,  who 
was  bom  m  Germany,  fled  the  Nazis  before  World  War 
II.  He  received  his  undergraduate  and  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Trained  as 
an  immunologist,  he  studied  the  response  of  patients 
suffering  from  complications  of  smallpox  vaccinations. 
He  and  his  wife,  also  a  pediatrician,  were  the  authors  of 
a  well-regarded  textbook  in  pediatrics.  By  1956,  Kempe 
was  supervising  pediatric  interns  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center.  Although  he  came  across 
many  cases  of  child  abuse  at  the  hospital,  the  house 
staff  refused  to  believe  it  and  diagnosed  the  injuries  as 
"obscure  bruising,  osteogenesis  imperfecta  trada  or 
spontaneous  subdural  hematoma." 

Kempe  invented  a  key  term,  the  "battered  child 
syndrome,"  quite  by  accident.  As  chair  of  the  program 
committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  he 
organized  a  plenary  session  on  child  abuse.  Two  years 
before  he  had  delivered  a  paper  before  this  group 
entitled,  "Parental  Criminal  Neglect  and  Severe 
Physical  Abuse  of  Children."  A  fellow  pediatrician 
suggested  that  he  should  choose  another,  more 
attention-getting  title.  A  decade  later  Kempe  admitted 
that  the  term  he  popularized  was  unclear,  although  he 
had  intended  to  refer  to  nonaccidental  physical  injury  to 
a  child. 


The  medical  definition  of  abuse  rested  on  the  belief  that 
child  abuse  was  a  "syndrome,"  that  is,  a  set  of 
symptoms  associated  with  a  disease.  According  to  this 
point  of  view,  parents  were  unwilling  at  first  to  confess 
to  injuring  the  child  and  might  even  have  been  unaware 
that  they  were  suffering  from  an  illness.  Up  to  this 
time,  many  social  work  professionals  had  argued  that  if 
parents  refused  help,  nothing  more  could  be  done.  The 
view  of  abuse  as  an  illness,  however,  appeared  to  justify 
even  the  uninvited  intervention  of  doctors,  trained  in 
correctly  diagnosing  and  treating  disease.  Physicians 
also  criticized  social  workers  for  the  prompt  return  of 
an  injured  child  to  the  parents;  social  workers, 
physicians  maintained,  were  insufficiently  worried 
about  the  physical  safety  of  the  child,  believing  they 
could  treat  the  abusive  parent  without  removing  the 
victim.  Physicians  also  favored  much  greater 
involvement  of  the  courts  in  child  abuse  cases  than  was 
generally  done  at  the  time. 

Kempe's  article  also  suggested  that  abusers  had 
themselves  been  abused  as  children.  Child  abuse  or 
neglect  resulted  from  a  "cycle  of  violence"  in  which 
parents  (presumably  fathers  as  well  as  mothers)  who 
had  been  mistreated  now  abused  their  own  children.  In 
a  section  of  the  paper  labeled  "psychiatric  aspects," 
Kempe  and  his  coauthors  argued  that  the  parent  had 
been  injured  even  before  being  able  to  speak  and  might 
have  repressed  this  early  abuse.  By  treating  the  child 
the  way  they  had  been  treated,  parents  identified  with 
their  aggressive  mothers  or  fathers.  Thus,  abusive 
parents  repeated  the  cruelties  they  had  suffered.  This 
"cycle  of  violence"  theory  provided  the  rationale  for 
therapeutic  intervention,  even  if  the  parent  at  first 
objected.  The  more  abusive  the  childhood,  the  greater 
the  unwillingness  of  the  parent  to  seek  help.  Without 
therapeutic  intervention,  Kempe  held,  the  child  was  in 
danger  of  growing  up  to  become  a  batterer  or  violent 
criminal. 

Child  guidance  workers,  many  of  them  trained  in  child 
psychiatry,  first  proposed  the  cycle  of  violence  theory  in 
the  1920s.  But  they  did  not  suggest  that  some    - 
underlying  psychological  process  was  involved.  Some 
childrearing  experts  a  decade  before  had  argued  that 
abused  children  became  doting  rather  than  assaultive 
parents  because  they  wanted  to  compensate  for  how 
they  had  been  treated.  In  attempting  to  validate  the 
cycle  of  violence  theory,  researchers  found  themselves 
unable  to  establish  strong  correlations  between  an 
abusive  childhood  and  adults  who  became  abusers. 
Most  studies  purporting  to  prove  the  link  had  no 
comparison  group  and  were  based  on  small  samples. 
Many  abused  children  grew  up  in  deprived, 
multiproblem  families,  where  other  factors  may  have 
contributed  to  early  learning  of  aggression. 
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In  the  battered  child  syndrome,  child  abuse  was 
regarded  as  a  form  of  medical  illness,  rather  than  as  a 
violation  of  the  criminal  law.  Most  social  workers, 
doctors  and  even  many  lawyers  and  judges  agreed  that 
jailing  abusive  parents — other  than  those  who  had 
murdered  their  children — was  counterproductive.  Police 
and  judges  were  not  qualified  to  handle  family 
problems,  they  insisted.  A  legal  definition  of  abuse 
demanded  punishment,  rendering  the  parent's 
rehabilitation  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Prosecution 
would  snuff  out  any  hope  of  preserving  the  child's 
home  and  make  the  parents  so  resentful  that  casework 
with  them  would  be  imperiled.  If  charges  were  brought, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  witnesses.  Fines,  they 
argued,  robbed  the  family  of  valuable  financial 
resources.  Furthermore,  imprisonment  would  separate 
the  parent  from  the  child.  The  law,  they  believed, 
imposed  adversarial  methods  on  troubled  parents  and 
children  in  need  of  counseling.  For  that  reason,  the 
criminal  laws  against  child  abuse  that  were  on  the 
books  since  the  1870s  were  rarely  enforced. 

The  medical  definition  of  child  abuse  provided  more 
humane  treatment  for  the  abusive  parent  than  the  view 
of  child  battering  as  a  crime.  It  implied  that  the 
assailant  was  not  a  criminal,  but  someone  unable  to 
control  his  or  her  behavior.  The  family  of  the  abuser, 
even  society,  could  hope  for  a  cure,  even  if  that 
expectation  were  unrealistic.  Classifying  child  battery 
as  a  syndrome  also  increased  public  compassion;  people 
were  more  sympathetic  toward  someone  "who  couldn't 
help  it"  than  toward  the  mother  or  father  who  was 
deliberately  cruel.  Brandeis  sociologist  Peter  Conrad  in 
Deviance  and  Medicalization:  From  Badness  to 
Sickness  identifies  the  several  advantages  in  the 
medical  definition  of  a  social  problem;  abusing  parents 
benefitted  from  the  creation  of  humanitarian  and 
nonpunitive  sanctions  and  the  extension  of  the  "sick 
role"  to  them,  offering  them  reduction  of  their 
responsibility,  blame  and  stigma  and  presenting  them 
with  an  optimistic  therapeutic  ideology  that  suggested 
care  and  treatment  rendered  by  the  medical  profession. 
Society  also  benefitted  from  the  availability  of  a  flexible 
and  often  more  efficient  means  of  social  control.  And, 
children  gained,  too,  if  their  parents  could  be  effectively 
treated  and  reformed. 


There  were  other  consequences  fiom  using  the  term, 
the  battered  child  syndrome.  The  center  of  attention 
became  the  victim,  a  helpless  and  innocent  child,  often 
assumed  to  be  an  infant,  and  helped  gain  public 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  the  perpetrator  of  abuse, 
the  battering  parent,  receded  somewhat  into  the 
background.  Moreover,  the  more  precise  definition  of 
child  abuse  as  a  syndrome  may  have  served  to  reassure 
the  public  that  corporal  punishment  of  children, 
especially  for  acts  of  disobedience,  was  not  considered 
child  abuse. 

The  presentation  of  family  violence  as  the  battered 
child  syndrome  was  a  well-intentioned 
oversimplification  that  furthered  a  worthy  cause. 
However,  professionals  soon  began  to  realize  that  the 
issue  was  more  complex  than  they  had  originally 
thought.  Battering  was  not  confined  to  infants;  abuse 
was  not  as  clearly  deviant  as  commonly  believed,  since 
corporal  punishment  was  widely  accepted  and 
practiced.  National  surveys  showed  that  many  forms  of 
domestic  violence  occurred  too  frequently  to  be 
considered  aberrant.  Gradually,  other  victims  of 
violence  in  the  family  were  discovered — the  sexually 
abused  child,  the  battered  wife,  the  abused  elder,  even 
the  battered  husband.  Soon  there  were  as  many 
varieties  of  domestic  assault  as  there  were  relationships 
in  the  family. 

The  medical  definition  of  child  abuse  helped  to  mask 
the  most  controversial  features  of  efforts  against  child 
abuse — that  treatment  does  not  always  work,  and  that 
there  are  few  happy  endings,  only  "less  detrimental 
alternatives."  What  is  good  for  the  parent  is  not 
necessarily  good  for  the  child,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact, 
choices  have  to  be  made  between  treatment  and 
punishment,  too  much  intervention  or  not  enough  of  it, 
and  between  ensuring  parental  liberties  or  protecting 
children.  Only  gradually  have  these  complexities  come 
to  be  appreciated  and  understood.  ■ 
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Barney  K.  Schwalberg  is  professor  of 
economics  at  Brandeis  and  senior 
research  associate  at  the  Russian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard 
University.  Once  an  analyst  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Foreign  Manpower  Research  Office, 
he  joined  the  Brandeis  faculty  in 
1 965,  teaching  courses  in  economic 
theory,  comparative  economic 
systems,  the  Soviet  economy  and 
the  economics  of  education.  He 
received  his  B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Harvard 
University.  He  has  written 
extensively  on  Soviet  labor  and 
educational  issues  and 
developments  in  the  Soviet 
economy.  His  most  recent  article  is 
"Soviet  Labor  Policy  Under 
Gorbachev. " 


By  its  very  definition,  perestroika 
(restructuring)  implies  economic 
change  of  a  kind  never  before  seen 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  71 -year 
history.  Confronted  by  dismaying 
comparisons  of  a  Soviet  economy 
lagging  far  behind  its  Western 
counterparts,  General  Secretary 
Mikhail  Sergeyevich  Gorbachev 
issued  a  series  of  reform  directives 
that  —  if  successful  —  will  loosen 
the  grip  of  central  control  over  the 
planned  economy  and  curb  the 
eroding  practice  of  fixed  subsidized 
prices. 

Frustrated  by  a  workforce  described 
as  apathetic,  indifferent,  dishonest 
and  alienated,  Gorbachev  hopes  his 
restructuring  drive  will  correct  the 
economic  ills  of  communism. 


^^'Many  decades  of  being  mesmerized 
?-:"  ,  by  dogma,  by  a  rule-book  approach, 
have  had  their  effect,"  Gorbachev 
writes  in  Perestroika,  which  was 
published  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  December  summit.  "Today 
we  want  to  introduce  a  genuinely 
creative  spirit  into  our  theoretical 
work." 

The  general  secretary  predicts 
substantial  economic  increments  as 
a  result  of  the  "creative  spirit"  of 
restructuring.  According  to  his  plan, 
the  growth  rate  of  output  (Net 
Material  Product)  per  worker  will 
rise  from  the  low  of  3.1  percent  per 
annum  to  more  than  5  percent  per 
annum  during  the  1990s. 

Professor  of  Economics  Barney  K. 
Schwalberg  is  skeptical  about 
Gorbachev's  rosy  economic  forecast. 
He  maintains  that  the  success  of 
perestroika  is  contingent  upon 
simultaneous  breakthroughs  in  the 
following  areas:  the  acceleration  of 
scientific  and  technical  progress, 
the  dismantling  of  the  overly 
centralized  system  of  management 
and  the  improvement  of  labor 
relations.  It  is  the  last  of  these  that 
is  the  subject  of  Schwalberg's  recent 
research.  To  date,  he  says, 
Gorbachev's  labor  relations 
directives  have  been  met  with  scorn 
and  quiet  protest  by  workers 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  "old  way." 
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Schwalberg  explains  that  the 
combination  of  measures  contained 
in  the  labor  relations'  reform 
package  would  introduce  fresh 
elements  into  the  life  of  the  blue 
collar  worker  that  represent  new 
pressures,  new  tensions  and  new 
social  arrangements.  "As 
cumbersome  and  disaffecting  as  the 
old  system  was,  the  Russian  people 
have  adapted  to  it.  For  the  low 
standard  of  living  it  produced,  it 
still  held  certain  consolations.  And 
what  Gorbachev  is  doing  now  is 
upsetting  to  them.  Essentially,  he  is 
trying  to  energize  the  workers  to 
end  the  widespread  alienation  and 
cynicism  that  prevails  throughout 
the  society." 

Schwalberg  is  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  Soviet  blue  collar 
workers'  reaction  to  perestroika. 
Aside  from  studying  and  lecturing 
on  the  Russian  economy  for  more 
than  three  decades,  he  has  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  twice,  where  he 
met  and  interviewed  a  number  of 
Russian  officials.  As  a  scholar  and 
economist,  he  is  fascinated  by  the 
Soviet  proletariat  and  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  them 
during  his  visits. 


A  reform  in  labor  relations  is  key  to 
raising  productivity  and  growth 
rates  among  the  Soviet  blue  collar 
worker,  he  asserts.  "Growth  by 
'extensive'  means  must  give  way  to 
growth  by  'intensive'  means.  That 
is,  growth  in  labor  productivity 
must  become  the  pnncipal  source  of 
economic  expansion  if  the  society  is 
to  move  forward." 

Citing  a  public  opinion  survey  taken 
in  the  Moscow  area  by  Professor  V. 
Ivanov,  director  of  Moscow's 
Institute  of  Sociological  Research, 
Schwalberg  says  the  following 
quotation  best  summarizes  the 
prevailing  mood  among  Soviet 
factory  workers. "Today,  most 
people  are  aware  of  perestroika  only 
as  a  growing  tension  at  work  .  . .  the 
closer  one  is  to  production,  the 
lower  is  one's  assessment  of  the 
processes  that  are  taking  place." 

Explains  Schwalberg,  "This  candid 
admission,  striking  even  in  the 
period  of  glasnost  (openness), 
suggests  some  important  facts  about 
the  Gorbachev  reform  program.  One 
is  the  necessity  of  the  restructuring 
effort  to  create  changes  in  the 
workplace  and  in  labor  relations 
more  broadly.  And  the  second  is  the 
admission  that  large  segments  of  the 
blue  collar  factory  workforce,  the 
core  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  are 
not  enthusiastic  about  what  they 
have  seen  of  the  early  stages  of 
perestroika. 


'If  and  when  the  program  as  a  whole 
bears  fruit  in  terms  of  higher  living 
standards,  adequate  housing,  better 
quality  consumer  goods  and  better 
working  conditions,  the  attitude  of 
the  blue  collar  worker  may  well 
change,"  Schwalberg  concedes.  "But 
an  important  fact  about  perestroika 
is  that  from  the  perspective  of  the 
ordinary  blue  collar  worker,  the 
burdens  of  the  program  are 
substantial  and  immediate  while 
the  benefits  are  uncertain  and 
distant." 

He  describes  Gorbachev's  approach 
to  labor  relations  as  a  carrot  and 
stick  methodology.  "On  the  one 
hand,  Gorbachev  wants  to  create 
opportunities  for  people  and  provide 
them  with  incentives  to  work,  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  uses  'the  stick' 
to  compel  workers  to  behave 
differently." 

Three  reform  initiatives  contained 
in  the  labor  relations  component  of 
perestroika  will  substantially  alter 
the  life  of  the  Soviet  factory  worker. 
Schwalberg  labels  these  initiatives 
as  labor  discipline,  wage  reform  and 
the  organization  of  labor  into  groups 
of  workers  sharing  common 
production  assignments,  called 
brigades. 
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He  maintains  that  in  the  first 
initiative,  labor  disciphne, 
Gorbachev  reahzes  that  he  can't  rely 
on  voluntary  cooperation  and 
participation  from  the  workers. 
"The  ministry  must  exert  explicit 
pressures  on  them  to  raise  the 
quality  of  output,  to  thwart 
absenteeism  and  drunkenness  and 
to  insure  that  orders  are  obeyed." 

Because  of  poor  workmanship  and 
slack  work  habits,  a  quality  control 
program  has  been  imposed  in  the 
factories,  which  is  an  example  of 
one  of  Gorbachev's  "sticks."  With 
this  measure,  outside  quality 
control  inspectors  are  sent  to 
thousands  of  major  plants  with  the 
mandate  to  reject  the  products  that 
do  not  meet  standards.  Says 
Schwalberg,  "Before  perestroika, 
quality  control  was  handled  by  the 
factory  itself.  What  the  inspectors 
have  done  now  is  increase  the  reject 
rate  —  the  proportion  of  output  that 
is  found  unacceptable.  Under  the 
new  program  workers  don't  get  paid 
for  what  is  rejected,  and  so  many 
have  suffered  substantial  losses  of 
earnings.  Naturally,  the  workers  are 
outraged,  and  a  number  of 
demonstrations  at  major  factories 
have  occurred,  even  in  Moscow." 


The  ministry  is  applying  another 
"stick"  in  the  area  of  labor 
discipline:  a  vigorous  anti-alcohol 
campaign.  The  cost  of  vodka  is  up, 
the  supply  is  down  and  the  hours 
that  liquor  stores  are  open  have 
been  shortened.  Widespread 
acrimony  among  the  Russian  people 
has  been  the  response. 

Gorbachev's  second  initiative  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations  is  wage 
reform.  The  general  secretary  is 
moving  the  Soviet  system  away 
from  the  historic  "leveling"  of 
earnings  by  removing  caps  and 
offering  incentives  to  the  proletariat. 
This  strategy  is  intended  to  be  a 
"carrot"  to  workers,  providing  them 
with  additional  earning  power. 
Again,  however,  the  program  has 
been  met  with  resistance. 

Schwalberg  explains  that  the  old 
system  insured  an  equalizing  of 
wages,  where  no  one  was  too  poor 
or  too  rich.  "Gorbachev  realized 
that  this  was  terrible  for  incentives 
because  there  was  no  reason  to 
work  hard  —  everyone  was  taken 
care  of.  No  one  worried  whether 
you  were  on  time  for  work  or  how 
much  you  produced.  The  Soviet 
worker  was  used  to  that  kind  of 
slack  atmosphere. 

'Now  the  caps  are  being  removed. 
There  is  no  limit  to  how  much  you 
can  earn  as  long  as  it  can  be 
legitimately  tied  to  your  output. 
You  can  see  how  this  can  be 
upsetting  to  people.  To  some  it  will 
be  an  incentive.  To  many  other 
people  it  means  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  inequality  of  earnings.  In  a 
somewhat  poor  society,"  he 
continues,  "equality  of  earnings  is  a 
type  of  consolation.  These  workers 
know  they  are  not  living  like 
capitalists,  but  still,  they  are  living 
like  everybody  else  in  their  society. 
As  a  result,  resentment  is  building 
among  those  workers  who  aren't 
willing  to  work  harder  for  better 
wages." 


This  resentment  of  material  gain, 
explains  Schwalberg,  is  termed 
"aggressive  envy"  by  one  prominent 
Russian  economist.  "The  prevailing 
attitude  among  Russians  is  that 
eaming  1,000  rubles  a  month  is  o.k.,  \ 
but  3,000  rubles  is  too  much." 
(1,000  rubles  is  about  $1,400  at  the 
official  exchange  rate,  but  its 
purchasing  power  is  considerably 
less.) 

The  final  initiative  that  falls  under 
the  labor  relations  component  of 
perestroika  is  the  promotion  of  the 
brigade  system  of  labor  organization. 
Here,  too,  Gorbachev's  attempt  to 
encourage  productivity  is  being 
greeted  with  resistance  among  the 
Soviet  blue  collar  worker. 

Schwalberg  defines  brigades  as 
groups  of  workers  who  share 
production  assignments  and 
rewards.  "Joint  responsibilities,  joint 
efforts  and  joint  remuneration  are  to 
replace  the  'obsolete  individualism' 
of  the  traditional  piece  rate." 

The  brigade  format  is  expected  to 
elicit  productivity  gains  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  he  continues.  "Because 
brigade  members  will  have  a  stake 
in  one  another's  performance, 
violations  of  labor  discipline  should 
not  go  unnoticed  or  unpunished. 
Workers  should  become  more 
willing  to  instruct,  to  assist  and  to 
fill  in  for  one  another,  even  in 
undesirable  assignments." 

The  shared  income  of  the  brigade 
has  already  discouraged  a  number  of 

"top"  workers  from  joining  brigades 
voluntarily.  Explains  Schwalberg, 

"Such  'aces,'  as  the  Soviets  call 
them,  stand  to  lose  as  the  effects  of 
their  superior  productivity  are 
shared  by  the  whole  brigade  rather 
than  being  captured  entirely  by 
themselves." 

Resistance  to  brigades  also  is 
anticipated  among  lazy  workers 
who  have  found  a  comfortable  niche 
in  the  old  system.  These  are  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  not  working 
hard,  and  who  view  the  drive 
toward  efficiency  as  disrupting  to 
their  relaxed  routine. 
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Schwalberg  points  out  that  one  goal 
of  the  brigade  system  is  "to  induce 
fuller  use  of  each  work  day.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  accomplished, 
earnings  of  members  will  rise.  But 
these  gains  are  realized  at  a  price 
that  many  may  not  be  willing  to 
pay.  Many  workers  are  comfortable 
withm  the  conventional 
framework." 

A  major  enemy  to  Gorbachev's 
system  of  brigades,  as  well  as  to 
perestroika  as  a  whole,  is  the 
phenomenon  called  formalism. 
Here,  Schwalberg  explains,  workers 
go  through  the  motions  of  appearing 
to  do  what  the  reform  measures  call 
for  without  actually  doing  them. 

"You  can  try  to  form  a  brigade  by 
organizing  a  group  of  people  and 
allocating  responsibility,  or  you  can 
create  a  brigade  on  paper.  You  can 
say,  'these  15  people  are  now  a 
brigade,'  but  in  practice  everyone  is 
working  just  as  they  were  before. 
Yet,  the  higher-ups  are  satisfied. 
They  can  count  another  brigade  and 
report  to  the  ministry  that  'yes,' 
indeed,  work  is  progressing  on 
schedule  with  transition  to  a 
brigade  system." 

Schwalberg  concludes  that  there 
will  be  different  degrees  of 
resistance  to  all  three  labor  relations 
reform  measures.  Pondering 
perestroika  as  a  whole,  he  says  the 
program  itself  is  inherently  weak, 
with  its  implementation  already 
being  burdened  by  an  attachment  to 
the  old  ways. 

He  argues  that  Gorbachev  must 
take  into  account  the  deep-seated 
values  and  attitudes  among  Russian 
people  when  attempting  to 
restructure  the  economic  system  of 
Soviet  society. 

"For  instance,"  cites  Schwalberg, 
"the  Russian  people  have  long  felt  a 
certain  ambivalence  toward  the 
West.  Although  they  recognize  they 
aren't  as  industrialized  or  glamorous 
as  Americans,  there  is,  I  suspect,  a 
widespread  feeling  of  moral 
superiority. 


"They  might  say,  'We  do  not  tolerate 
mass  unemployment,  homelessness 
or  inequality  in  which  some  people 
get  medical  care  and  others  get  none 
at  all.  We  caie  about  one  another. 
Nobody  is  left  out  of  Soviet  society. 
One  has  a  sense,"  he  continues, 

"that  they  value  this  difference  with 
the  West." 

"Is  he  telling  the  Russian  people  that 
if  they  want  to  catch  up  to  the  West 
they've  got  to  become  Westernized; 
And  does  being  more  'Westernized' 
mean  that  the  Soviet  people  have  to 
be  willing  to  accept  all  of  those 
evils?  Principles  that  socialist 
ideology  has  been  teaching  for  71 
years  are  now  being  rewritten  by 
Gorbachev." 

The  decentralization  that  is  at  the 
nucleus  of  the  reform  program  — 
the  shifting  of  decision  making  from 
the  bureaucrats  in  Moscow  to  the 
factory  managers  m  the  field  —  is 
only  partial,  he  says.  "The 
ministries  will  continue  to  operate 
in  Moscow.  They  will  continue  to 
have  authority  over  the  factories 
that  work  under  them.  You  can  see 
that  they  are  not  putting  an  end  to 
central  control.  It  is  a  very  partial 
movement  toward  a  market 
economy,  which  most  people  think 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
deadening,  retarding  effect  of  the 
Stalinist  system  of  central 
planning. " 

How  much  of  perestroika  will 
actually  be  implemented; 
Schwalberg  points  out  that  there  is 
resistance  at  every  level,  including 
the  middle  and  upper  level 
managers  and  officials,  and 
emphasizes  that  it  is  not  only  the 
labor  relations  component  that  is 
causing  consternation  among  the 
Soviet  people.  "Proposed  programs 
such  as  price  reform,  in  which  the 
government  plans  to  eliminate  state 
subsidies  on  food  stuffs,  and  perhaps 
housing,  IS  very  unsettling  to  the 
Russians.  Also,  the  specter  of 
unemployment,  looming  tall  over 
some  factories  where  extensive 
'featherbedding'  or  overhiring  has 
taken  place,  is  of  great  concern  to 
workers  and  factory  managers 
alike." 


Because  of  all  these  negative  factors, 
it  is  Schwalberg's  opinion  that 
perestroika,  as  it  is  being  laid  out 
now,  is  not  very  promising.  It 
doesn't  go  far  enough,  he  claims,  in 
decentralization,  in  introducing 
competition,  in  ending  the 
enormous  shortages  that  create 
corruption  and  breakdowns  in  the 
system. 

"What  Western  economic  analysts 
and  policy  makers  are  already 
thinking  about  is  not  the  current 
perestroika,  but  what  might  evolve 
from  it.  How  will  Gorbachev  react, 
assuming  he  survives  politically, 
when  after  10  years  it  becomes 
evident  that  restructuring  is  not 
enough?  Will  this  be  the  necessary 
signal  to  the  Soviet  hierarchy  and 
the  Russian  people  that  they  have 
to  move  further  in  the 
decentralizing  effort?  Or  will  it 
serve  to  confirm  what  Gorbachev's 
opposition  has  already  claimed  — 
that  decentralizing  is  wrong,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  perfect 
the  existing  system  of  central 
planning?" 

Schwalberg  maintains  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  will 
make  themselves  known  in  time. 
He  does  observe,  however,  the 
efforts  of  Gorbachev  and  his 
colleagues  to  make  their  reforms 
"irreversible"  and  to  persuade  the 
Russian  people  that  "there  is  no 
turning  back."  At  the  same  time 
Schwalberg  notes  that  a  genuine 
escape  from  the  coils  of  centralized 
government  requires  an  abdication 
of  authority  by  the  Communist 
Party,  which,  he  asserts,  will  never 
happen. 

"Therefore,  only  partial  reform  and 
limited  success  in  closing  the 
quality  and  technology  gap  with  the 
West  is  foreseeable  with 
perestroika,"  says  Schwalberg.  "The 
constituency  who  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  new  program  will  be 
the  Soviet  blue  collar  worker.  "■ 
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Coming  to 
Know  Brandeis 


Michael  Guttenberg  '89  (left)  is  one  of  a 
select  group  of  students  specially  trained  to 
guide  visitors  on  an  informative  tour  of 
campus.  Demand  for  admissions  tours  is 
high,  and  guides  are  carefully  chosen  from  a 
large  group  of  volunteers. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  the  University 
made  its  final  decisions  on 
admitting  members  to  the  freshman 
class  for  fall  1988.  The  team  that 
carried  out  the  admissions  effort  for 
Brandeis  is  a  lively,  dynamic,  upbeat 
crew  who  travel  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad  in  search  of 
applicants  with  special  qualities. 

Like  counselors  from  other  highly 
selective  institutions,  they  work  to 
attract  bright  students.  But  equally 
important  is  their  search  for 
individuals:  young  people  who 
possess  an  unusual  talent,  a  rare 
accomplishment,  a  distinctive  tum- 
of-mind  —  young  people  who  have 
used  their  resources  well. 

The  team  of  14,  headed  by  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  David 
Gould,  has  established  a  process  to 
carry  out  the  recruitment  effort. 
Review  photographer,  Julian  Brown, 
has  highlighted  some  steps  in  that 
process  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how 
the  Class  of  1992  came  to  know 
Brandeis. 


Michael  Pollock 
VO  (left)  is  part  of 
an  innovative 
chatting  program 
m  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 
Chatters  join 
visiting  students 
and  then  families 
m  the  admissions 
v^aitmg  room  for 
informal 

conversation  about 
life  at  Brandeis. 
Enthusiastic 
chatters  are  highly 
valued  for  their 
ability  to  put 
newcomers  at  ease, 
and  visitors 
appreciate  the 
chance  to  talk  with 
current 

undergraduates 
about  student  life 
at  the  University. 
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Michael  Kalafatas  '65, 
director  of  admissions, 
gets  to  know  an  applicant 
during  her  interview  in 
the  admissions  office.  An 
interview  is  not  required, 
but  nearly  2.000  are 
conducted  each  year 
for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  the 
University's  programs  and 
admissions  process.  Many 
additional  candidates  have 
inten'iews  near  their 
homes  with  members  of 
the  Alumni  Admissions 
Council  (see  page  39j. 
a  network  of  dedicated 
alumm  across  the  country 
and  abroad  who  volunteer 
to  consult  wjt/i  students 
about  applying  to  Brandeis. 


Dean  David  Gould  (left)  answers  questions 
about  Brandeis  for  three  students  at 
Concord/ Carlisle  High  School  in  Concord. 
Mass.  Visits  to  600  high  schools  each  year 
put  admissions  representatives  in  contact 
with  more  than  2.000  seniors  interested  in 
Brandeis. 


Arlene  Cash,  associate  director,  leaves 
campus  headed  for  Atlanta,  one  of  many 
recruiting  trips  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
admissions  team  make  each  year. 
Recruitment  travel  takes  Brandeis 
counselors  to  most  major  cities  and  regions 
across  the  United  States  and,  on  occasion,  to 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  After  thousands 
of  hours  logged  at  several  hundred  high 
schools  and  75  college  fairs,  they  will  have 
personally  contacted  more  than  7,000 
prospective  applicants. 


fack  Fracasso.  assistant  director,  (right) 
works  with  Brandeis  publications  designer, 
Charles  Dunham,  to  select  photographs  for  a 
new  admissions  brochure,  which  will  serve 
as  an  important  source  of  information  about 
Brandeis  for  prospective  applicants. 
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David  Gould  (nght)  talks 
with  Tom  Curtin.  a 
guidance  counselor  at 
Concord/ Carlisle  High 
School  in  Concord,  Mass., 
about  undergraduate 
opportunities  at  Brandeis. 
Admissions  officers  depend 
on  close  communication 
with  counselors  to  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  each 
applicant's  preparation  for 
college  work  and  potential 
contribution  to  campus 
life. 


The  admission  team  at  rest  includes  (seated 
from  left)  David  Gould.  Arlene  Cash.  Ellen 
Cropp.  Dave  Tabachnik  71,  Steve  Samuels 
'86.  jack  Fracasso,  Michael  Kalafatas  '65  and 
(standing  from  left)  Nicola  Martindale  '87, 
Michelle  Riecke  and  lane  Schoenfeld. 
Missing  from  photo  are  Roger  Segal  '84. 
WiUi  Gorke.  Susan  Simon  and  Sally 
Weiskopf-Bock. 
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Bookshelf 


KIDDUSHtt 

HASHEM:\y?' 
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HOLOCAUST — 


Faculty 

The  Experience  and 
Management  of  Chronic 
Illness 

Peter  Conrad,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and 
Julius  A.  Roth 

lAI  Press 

Tfiis  volume,  published  in 
the  Research  m  the 
Sociology  of  Health  Care 
series,  is  a  collection  of 
research-based  sociological 
analyses  of  the  experience 
of  illness.  The  authors  all 
adopt  the  patient's 
perspective  in  examining 
illness  experience.  The 
book  includes  theoretical 
discussion  on  the  sociology 
of  illness,  the  role  of  the 
body,  individuals' 
biographies  and  identity 
problems  of  the  chronically 
ill.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  the  experience  and 
management  of  end  stage 
renal  disease,  multiple 
sclerosis,  diabetes, 
hypoglycemia  and  urinary 
incontinence.  It  is  the  first 
collection  specifically 
devoted  to  research  on  the 
subjective  worlds  of  illness. 


lerusalem  Plays  Hide  and 
Seek 

Ariella  Deem  (Goldberg), 

late  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  Hebrew  and 
director  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  Program 

The  Jewish  Publication 
Society 

lerusalem  Plays  Hide  and 
Seek  begins  on  an  Indian 
Summer  day  in  the  streets 
of  Boston  as  the  heat  of  the 
autumnal  sun  transports 
the  author  back  to  her 
beloved  Jerusalem.  Caught 
up  in  a  day  dream,  she  is 
drawn  into  an  antique 
shop,  where  she  purchases 
a  large  oblong  box  for  her 
husband.  It  is  not  until  she 
is  outside  the  shop  that  she 
discovers  the  hidden 
treasure  —  a  cache  of 
antique  glass  slides  of  the 


area  around  Jerusalem.  As 
Deem  searches  for  the 
origin  of  the  slides,  she 
weaves  a  story  that  is  both 
fantasy  and  autobiography. 
Her  tale  takes  place  in 
19th-century  Jerusalem, 
and  yet  the  reader  imagines 
a  much  earlier  time  .  .  .  the 
days  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  story  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  the  slides  that  so 
inspired  the  writer  on  that 
balmy  Boston  day. 
Originally  published  in 
Hebrew,  this  is  the  first 
translated  edition. 


Kiddush  Hashem:  Jewish 
Religious  and  Cultural  Life 
in  Poland  during  the 
Holocaust 

David  E.  Fishman,  assistant 
professor  of  East  European 
Jewish  history  and  culture, 
trans. 

Yeshiva  University  Press 

Kiddush  Hashem, 
("Sanctification  of  God's 
name  by  martyrdom")  is 
the  first  full  publication  of 
Rabbi  Shimon  Huberband's 
collected  personal 
observations  of  events  in 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  during 
the  Holocaust.  Recently 
translated  from  the 
Yiddish,  the  book  is  a 
definitive  testimony  of  the 
religious  aspects  of  Jewish 
agony  and  martyrdom  in 
the  ghettoes.  "Huberband's 
aim  IS  to  redeem  names; 
names  of  communities  and 
names  of  individuals.  Who 
was  shot  where,  who  was 
hanged  where,"  said  Elie 
Wiesel  in  his  review  of  the 
archive.  Kiddush  Hashem 
IS  a  wide-ranging  report, 
covering  every  aspect  of 
Ghetto  life,  including 
religious  life,  cultural 
activities  and  the 
continued  clandestine 
study  of  Torah. 


Essays:  Personal  and 
Impersonal 

Milton  Hindus,  professor 
emeritus  of  humanities 

Black  Sparrow  Press 

Hindus'  1 4th  book  is  a 
combination  of  intimate 
autobiography  and 
objective  literary  criticism 
and  history.  The  first  three 
essays  deal  with  members 
of  Hindus'  family  and  his 
own  political  development 
—  which  took  him  from 
extreme  radicalism  to 
moderate  conservatism. 
The  remaining  essays 
include  such  personalities 
as  Walt  Whitman  and 
Robert  Frost.  Other 
subjects,  representing  the 
author's  diverse  interests, 
are:  Charles  Reznikoff, 
Whittaker  Chambers  as  a 
poet,  Irving  Babbitt, 
Socrates,  Thoreau,  Marcel 
Proust  and  Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine. 


The  Political  Hand:  Policy 
Implementation  and  Youth 
Employment  Programs 

Martin  A.  Levin,  professor 
of  politics  and 
Barbara  Ferman 

The  authors  examine  the 
possibilities  and  limits  of 
policy  implementation 
through  a  critical  analysis 
of  problems  encountered 
with  youth  employment 
programs.  In  a  positive 
approach.  Levin  and 
Ferman  focus  on  successful 
programs  and  highlight  the 
elements  of  such  models 
that  produce  effective  and 
desireable  results  — 
programs  whose  executives 
provide  the  public  sector's 
missing  "political  hand." 
They  view  policymaking 
as  a  process  of  error 
detection  and  correction 
and  they  further  stress  that 
this  process  must  aim  to 
resolve  the  obstacles  in  its 
course  and  then  follow 
through  toward  intended 
goals.  The  text  will  aid 
students  who  are  studying 
public  administration, 
public  policy,  congress  and 
the  presidency  and  will 
serve  as  a  useful  guide  in 
their  professional  careers. 


Israel:  The  Ever-Dying 
People  and  Other  Essays 

Benjamin  Ravid, 

Mayer  and  Jennie  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish 
History,  ed. 

Farleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press 

This  collection  of  12 
essays,  several  appearing 
here  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  by  the  late  Simon 
Rawidowitz,  Philip  Lown 
Professor  of  Jewish 
Philosophy  and  Hebrew 
Literature  and  first 
chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies, 
deals  with  issues  of 
contemporary  Jewish 
history  and  culture,  and 
proposes  a  new  ideology  for 
relations  between  the  State 
of  Israel  and  the  Diaspora 
and  for  Jewish  life  in  the 
Diaspora.  Of  special 
relevance  are  excerpts  from 
an  interchange  of  letters 
between  Rawidowitz  and 
David  Ben  Gurion  on  the 
unity  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Also  of  great  historical 
interest  is  a  short  essay  by 
Rawidowitz  written  in 
1948  while  residing  in 
England,  protesting  on 
ideological  grounds  the 
advice  of  Chaim 
Weizmann  that  American 
Jewry  should  not  waste  its 
resources  by  establishing  a 
Jewish  sponsored 
university  in  the  United 
States.  Rawidowitz  could 
not  know  then  that  three 
years  later  he  would  be 
invited  by  then  President 
Abram  Sachar  to  join  that 
university,  whose  founders 
were  unaware  of  his 
defense  of  the  school's 
right  to  existence. 
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Studies  in  Power  and  Class 
in  Africa 

Irving  Leonard  Markovitz 

'56,  ed. 

Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York 

A  host  of  contributors, 
representing  a  cross  section 
of  political  perspectives 
and  disciplinary 
backgrounds,  analyzes 
contemporary  African 
politics  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  concept  of 
social  class.  The  13  studies 
in  this  book  cover  the 
continent  from  Algeria  to 
South  Africa,  from  Ethiopia 
to  Ghana,  dealing  with 
aspects  of  a  single  theme: 
who  gets  what,  when, 
where  and  why  —  and  who 
gets  left  out.  They 
recognize  the  importance 
of  the  state,  religion, 
ideology,  gender,  ethnicity, 
language  and  international 
relations  in  determining 
policy  and  in 
understanding  society  in 
general.  This  volume  is  an 
expansion  of  the  editor's 
previous  publication. 
Power  and  Class  in  Africa. 


The  Major  International 
Treaties  Since  1945:  A 
History  and  Guide  with 
Texts 

Bernard  Wasserstein, 

professor  of  history  and 
j.A.S.  Grenville 

Methuen 

This  revised  and  extended 
edition  of  I.A.S.  Grenville's 
handbook  of  contemporary 
treaties  provides  texts  of 
the  major  international 
agreements  concluded 
since  the  Second  World 
War,  together  with 
historical  background  and 
analysis,  complete  up  to 
November  1986. 
Introductory  sections  help 
make  the  treaty  texts 
intelligible  and  accessible 
to  students  of  international 
relations,  modem  history 
and  international  law  as 
well  as  the  general  reader 
interested  m  international 
politics. 


Alumni 


Sartre's  Second  Critique 

Ronald  Aronson,  MA.  '65, 
Ph.D.  '68 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

Aronson  provides  extensive 
commentary  on  the  second 
volume  of  Sartre's  Critique 
de  la  raison  dialectique. 
Since  the  second  Critique 
leaves  many  of  Sartre's 
conceptual  problems 
unresolved,  Aronson 's 
commentary  can  be  used  as 
a  step-by-step  guide 
through  the  dense  text.  He 
demonstrates  that  the  crux 
of  the  entire  Critique 
project  lies  in  volume  two, 
which  reveals  Sartre's 
political  and  theoretical 
evolution.  Aronson 
proposes  his  own  solutions 
to  dilemmas  raised  by 
Sartre,  contributing  onginal 
philosophical  and  histoncal 
reflection  on  the  issues  of 
our  century. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry 

David  J.  Bernstein  '62 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
commissioned  around  1066 
by  William  the 
Conqueror's  half  brother. 
Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  is 
filled  with  detailed 
depictions  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  which, 
paradoxically,  were  almost 
certainly  the  work  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  not 
Normans.  The  author 
investigates  this  paradox 
and  attempts  to  solve  the 
question  of  whether  the 
intricate  images  reflect  a 
Norman  or  an  English 
point  of  view.  Bernstein 
studies  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Tapestry  was 
made,  its  style  and  format, 
and  how  its  version  of 
history  frequently  differs 
from  accounts  by 
contemporary  authors.  He 
concludes  that  the  master 
artist  found  subtle  ways  of 
inserting  his  own 
interpretations  of  history, 
and  thus  a  work 
commissioned  as  a 
Norman  triumphal 
monument  may  have  a 
different  and  subversive 
message.  The  text  is 
accompanied  by  over  1 80 
illustrations,  many  in 
color. 


Living  Hungry  in  America 

J.  Larry  Brown,  M.S.W.  '70, 
Ph.D.  '71  and  H.F.  Pizer 

Macmillan 

On  the  evening  of  February 
26,  1985,  national 
television  networks  earned 
this  Item  at  the  top  of  their 
news  broadcasts;  20  years 
after  the  advent  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program,  some  20 
million  Amencans  were 
still  hungry  and  the 
problem  was  getting  worse. 
A  year  later,  President 
Reagan  defended  his 
administration,  saying  the 
hungry  were  simply  too 
ignorant  to  know  where  to 
get  food.  Living  Hungry  m 
America  is  the  chronicle  of 


a  group  of  physicians, 
religious  leaders,  health 
professional  and  lay 
persons  who  traveled 
America  to  uncover  the 
real  extent  of  the  hunger 
problem.  Led  by  the 
author,  they  entered  the 
lives  and  homes  of 
hundreds  of  hungry 
families,  looking  into  their 
empty  cupboards  and 
refngerators  and  into  the 
crowded  soup  kitchens. 
This  book  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  people  behind 
the  appalling  statistics. 

Thoreau's  Alternative 
History:  Changing 
Perspectives  on  Nature, 
Culture  and  Language 

Joan  Burbick,  MA.  '73, 
Ph.D.  '74 

University  of  Permsylvama 
Press 

Henry  David  Thoreau 
wrote  a  unique  form  of 
natural  history  in  which 
nature  became  the  basis  for 
perceiving,  justifying  and 
understanding  all  human 
action.  Burbick  stands 
apart  from  the 
conventional  criticism  of 
Thoreau  —  that  his  work 
was  a  denial  of  history  and 
a  retreat  into  nature  —  and 
asserts  that  he  examined 
nature  to  wnte  an 
alternative  history  in  an 
attempt  to  redefine  the 
relationship  of  humankind 
and  the  natural  world. 
Burbick  traces  the 
development  of  Thoreau's 
ideas  on  history,  nature, 
language  and  perception 
throughout  his  work  and 
stresses  the  importance  of 
his  Journal  and  late  nature 
essays,  works  frequently 
neglected  by  Thoreau 
scholars. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Joyce  Antlet 

associate  professor  of 
American  studies, 
participated  in  panels  at 
the  Seventh  Berkshire 
Conference  on  the  History 
of  Women  and  the 
American  Historical 
Association,  and  presented 
a  paper  entitled  "  'Letting 
in  the  Congo  and  Mumbo 
Jumbo':  Mary  Austin  and 
the  Feminist  Cntique  of 
Modernism"  at  the 
American  Studies 
Association. 

Kathleen  Bairy 

assistant  professor  of 
sociology,  gave  a  paper  on 
"The  Sexualization  of 
American  Society  and 
Commodification  of 
Women"  to  the  Graduate 
Committee  on  Theory  and 
Culture  of  Nevj  York 
University,  School  of 
Liberal  Arts.  She  also 
participated  in  a  seminar 
on  "Historical 
Transformations  in  the 
Amencan  Women's 
Movement"  at  the  Centre 
des  Etudes  Nord- 
Americain  of  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences 
Sociales  in  Paris. 

Martin  Boykan 

Irving  Fine  Professor  of 
Music,  was  composer-m- 
residence  at  the 
Composer's  Conference  at 
Wellesley  College.  His 
Epjthalamion  was 
performed  by  the 
Composers'  Guild  in  New 
York. 

David  E.  Fishman 

assistant  professor  of  East 
European  [ewish  history 
and  culture,  was 
nominated  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Amencan 
Committee  for  Yiddish  and 
Yiddish  Culture.  He 
presented  a  paper,  "Rabbi 
Moshe  Isserles  and  the 
Study  of  Science  among 
Polish  Rabbis,"  at  the 
recent  International 
Conference  on  the  History 
and  Culture  of  Pohsh  Jews, 
in  Jerusalem. 


Tanya  Gardinet-Scott 

lecturer  in  English  and 
American  literature, 
presented  "Distorted 
Mirrors:  A  Comparison  of 
Dame  Alice  and  Patient 
Griselda"  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference 
on  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

Michael  Harris 

associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  was  one  of 
the  featured  speakers  at  a 
day-long  conference  in 
Freiburg,  West  Germany. 
His  topic  was  "Arithmetic 
Cohomology  Classes 
Defined  by  Non- 
holomorphic  Automorphic 
Forms." 

James  B.  Hendrickson 

professor  of  chemistry,  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a 
"Lustrum"  (anniversary 
celebration)  of  the  student 
chemical  society  at  the 
University  of  Gromngen  in 
Holland,  celebrating  their 
favorite  textbook  authors 
among  whom  was 
Hendrickson.  He  spent  two 
weeks  at  Ben-Gurion 
University  in  Beersheva, 
giving  a  special  colloquium 
series  on  Systematic 
Synthesis  Design. 

Milton  Hindus 

professor  ementus  of 
English,  read  a  paper, 
"Charles  Rezmkoff:  A  Poet's 
Visions  of  the  New  World," 
at  a  national  conference  on 
immigration  and  ethnicity 
held  at  Hofstra  University. 

Jane  Hughes 

adjunct  professor  of 
economics,  was  appointed 
senior  advisor  for 
international  economics 
and  finance  to  Frost  & 
Sullivan,  World  Political 
Risk  Forecast  Division. 


Patricia  A.  Johnston 

associate  professor  of 
classical  and  Oriental 
studies,  presented  an 
invited  paper,  "Recent 
Structural  Studies  on 
Vergil,"  to  the  Society  for 
Augustan  Poetry  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Philological 
Association  in  New  York 
City.  Her  newly  published, 
college-level  Latin 
grammar  text,  Traditio:  An 
Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Language  and  Its 
Influence,  is  accompanied 
by  computer-aided 
instruction.  The  text  and 
tutorial  disk,  previously 
available  only  to  Brandeis 
students,  is  now  available 
from  MacmiUan. 

Morton  Keller 

Samuel  J.  and  Augusta 
Spector  Professor  of 
History,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution,  participated 
in  a  panel  on  "The  Place  of 
the  Judiciary"  with  law 
professor  Arthur  Miller, 
sociologist  Nathan  Glazer 
and  ex-mayor  of  Boston 
Kevin  White  at 
International  Place  m 
Boston.  He  chaired  a 
session  on  comparative 
constitutionalism  at  the 
fall  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  of  the  Social 
Science  History 
Association.  His  "Powers 
and  Rights:  Two  Centuries 
of  American 
Constitutionalism"  was 
the  lead  article  m  the 
December  1987  Journal  of 
American  History,  a 
special  issue 
commemorating  the 
Bicentennial. 

Reuven  Kimelman 

associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  studies, 
published  "The  Sema  and 
Its  Blessings:  The 
Realization  of  God's 
Kingship"  in  The 
Synagogue  in  Late 
Antiquity;  and  "Judaism 
and  Pluralism"  in  Modern 
Judaism  7. 


Karen  Klein 

associate  professor  of 
English,  exhibited 
drawings,  including  ink  on 
paper  and  acrylic  on 
plexiglass,  in  two 
one-woman  shows  in  1987: 
at  the  Mills  Gallery, 
Boston;  and  at  Cumer 
House,  Harvard-Radcliffe. 
Two  of  the  drawings.  Eve 
and  Adam  and  Schiele 
were  reproduced  in  BlacJi 
Mountain  II  Review, 
vol.  VI. 

Norman  Levine 

associate  professor  of 
physical  education, 
received  a  NCAA  Cross 
Country  Coaches 
Association  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  1987.  He 
consistently  has  had  teams 
ranked  among  the  top  three 
Division  III  teams  in  the 
country  and  is  cited  for 
editing  a  national  results 
publication  and  initiating 
the  weekly  national 
ranking  system.  His 
Nike/Boston  team  won  the 
national  cross  country 
championship  in 
November  at  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  in  New 
York. 

Susan  Lichtman 

assistant  professor  of  fine 
arts,  exhibited  her  work  at 
the  John  Hartell  Gallery  at 
Cornell  University  and  her 
paintings  were  included  in 
a  group  show  at  the 
American  Academy  and 
Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  New  York. 

Lydian  String  Quartet 

artists-in-residence  in 
music,  gave  the  New  York 
premiere  of  Steven 
Mackey's  (Ph.D.  '851  new 
quartet,  Fumeux.  Fume, 
and  also  gave  a  concert  for 
the  Greater  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  National 
Women's  Committee. 
They  spent  the  month  of 
February  touring  New 
England  in  a  series  of 
concerts  with  the  Brodsky 
Quartet  in  residence  at 
Cambridge  University. 
Presented  on  the  tour  were 
Amencan  and  Bntish 
works  as  well  as  the 
Mendelssohn  Octet. 
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Robert  Morris 

professor  emeritus  of  social 
planning,  received  the 
Donald  Kent  Award  for 
distinguished  service  from 
the  Gerontological  Society 
of  Amenca.  He  is  serving 
as  a  consultant  to  Flonda 
International  University  on 
the  planning  for  its  School 
of  Public  Affairs. 

Alfred  NisonoK 

professor  of  biology  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Research  Center, 
presented  the  keynote 
address  at  a  UCLA- 
sponsored  symposium  on 
"B  Cell  Development"  in 
Taos,  NM. 

James  Olesen 

associate  professor  of 
music,  vv'as  guest  chorus 
master  for  the  Chorus  pro 
Musica  in  its  collaboration 
with  Benjamin  Zander's 
Boston  Philharmonic  in  the 
performance  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  2,  The 
Resurrection,  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston. 

Julio  Ortega 

professor  of  Latin 
Amencan  and  comparative 
literature  and  director, 
Latin  American  Studies 
Program,  has  published 
Antologia  de  la  poesia 
peruana  contemporana, 
bilmgual  in  Spanish  and 
French. 

Benjamin  Ravid 

Jennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History, 
is  serving  as  a  judge  for  the 
1988  National  Jewish  Book 
Awards  of  the  Jewish  Book 
Council. 


Myron  Rosenblum 

Charles  A.  Breskin 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 
received  a  Fulbnght  Award 
to  conduct  research  in 
organic  chemistry  at 
Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem. 

Gerald  Schwarz 

professor  of  mathematics, 
was  a  visiting  scholar  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  of  the  Australian 
National  University, 
Canberra.  He  lectured  on 
his  work  concerning 
linearization  of  reductive 
group  actions  in  Canberra 
and  at  the  University  of 
Sydney. 

Silvan  Schweber 

professor  of  physics  and 
Richard  Koret  Professor  in 
the  History  of  Ideas, 
lectured  at  the  Umversity 
of  Hamburg  on  "Pascual 
lordan  and  the  Birth  of 
Quantum  Field  Theory" 
and  at  the 

WissenschaftkoUeg  of 
Berlin  on  "Some 
Philosophical  Reflections 
on  the  History  of  Quantum 
Field  Theory."  He  gave  an 
invited  lecture  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Amencan  Philosophical 
Association  on  "Recent 
Trends  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Science."  He  lectured  at 
Tel-Aviv  University  on  the 

"End  of  Reductionism"  and 
at  Hebrew  University  on 

"Darwin  and  Herschel  and 
the  Images  of  Sciences" 
and  "History  of  Quantum 
Field  Theory." 

Gerald  L.  Showstack 

lecturer  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Homstein  Program, 
published  his  monograph, 
"Suburban  Communities: 
the  lewishness  of  American 
Reform  Jews,"  in  the  Brown 
University  senes.  Studies 
On  Jews  and  Their 
Societies  by  Scholars  Press. 


Leslie  Zebrowitz-McArthur 

professor  of  psychology, 
presented  a  paper  on 
'Person  Perception  in  Cross- 
Cultural  Perspective"  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Cross  Cultural 
Research  in  El  Paso. 

Harry  Zohn 

professor  of  German, 
presented  a  paper  on  the 
deaf-mute  Austrian 
sculptor  and  poet  Gustmus 
Ambrosi  at  the  Modem 
Language  Association 
convention  in  San 
Francisco.  He  wrote 
introductions  to  One  and 
One  Make  Three,  the 
autobiography  of  Peter 
Fabrizius,  and  George 
Berkley's  Nightmare  in 
Paradise:  Vienna  and 
Its  lews. 

Irving  Zola 

professor  of  sociology,  was 
a  keynote  speaker  at  the 
1987  Milwaukee 
Conference  on  Independent 
Living  Centers  and  in 
Jerusalem  at  the 
International  Symposium 
on  Disability  Education. 
He  spoke  at  the  Disability 
Rights  Litigation 
Conference  in  Austin  and 
presented  "On  the  Ever 
Present  Politicization  of 
the  Self-Help  Movement 
— A  Reminder"  at  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General's 
Workshop  on  Self-Help  and 
Public  Policy  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Staff 


Elliot  B.  Karp 

assistant  vice  president 
for  development,  was 
appointed  cochairman  of 
the  program  committee  in 
the  Association  of  Jewish 
Community  Organization 
Personnel  portion  of  the 
1988  Conference  of  Jewish 
Communal  Service  to  be 
held  in  Chicago. 
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Alumni 

Profile 


The  Feminist  and  the  Tax  Lawyer 

You  could  say  the  Brandeis  Review  has 
had  a  hand  in  creating  an  unusual  and 
dynamic  pubhshing  duo — Susan 
Weidman  Schneider  '65  and  Arthur  B.C. 
Drache  '61,  the  feminist  and  the  tax 
lawyer.  They  are  authors  of  Head  and 
Heart:  Financial  Strategies  for  Smart 
Women  (Macmillan  of  Canada,  1987). 

The  story  began  in  the  spring  of  1985, 
when  the  Brandeis  Review  ran  a  short 
review  of  Jewish  and  Female:  Choices 
and  Changes  in  Our  Lives  Today  by 
Schneider  in  the  "Bookshelf"  section  of 
the  magazine.  In  the  same  issue,  Drache 
wrote  in  "Class  Notes"  about  the 
publication  of  his  eighth  book.  It's  Your 
Future:  A  Canadian  Guide  to  Estate 
Planning.  Schneider's  husband,  Bruce, 
leafing  through  the  Review,  noticed  the 
two  separate  pieces  and  suggested  to  his 
wife,  "You  ought  to  write  a  book 
together."  Head  and  Heart  is  the 
product  of  their  eventual  collaboration. 

The  suggestion  was  not  so  whimsical  as 
it  might  seem.  Schneider's  publicity 
tour  for  lewish  and  Female  had  led  her 
to  Ottawa,  where  Drache  lives  with  his 
family,  and  the  two  reestablished  what 
once  had  been  a  comfortable  and 
familiar  relationship.  They  had  been 
good  friends  growing  up  in  Winnipeg 
and  had  maintained  that  friendship 
when  Drache  left  to  attend  Brandeis. 
They  continued  to  correspond  during 
Schneider's  four  years  in  Waltham  but 
gradually  lost  touch  as  their  paths  led 
them  in  different  directions.  (Schneider 
now  lives  in  New  York  and  Drache 
returned  to  Canada.)  They  had  followed 
each  other's  careers  in  the  Brandeis 
Review,  but  had  met  only  once  in  the 
past  20  years.  Still,  it  was  easy  to 
resume  their  friendship,  "like 
encountering  a  brother  or  a  cousin," 
recalls  Schneider,  and  natural  to  talk 
of  their  work. 

Drache,  a  practicing  lawyer  with 
particular  expertise  in  the  area  of 
personal  and  small  business  tax 
planning,  has  served  as  legal  counsel  to 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
Communications  and  Culture  and  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Trade  and  Commerce.  At  their  reunion 
in  Ottawa,  when  Schneider  asked  him 
how  he  liked  being  a  lawyer,  he  replied 
that  he  was  less  involved  with  the 
traditional  practice  of  law  and  more 


Susan  Weidman  Schneider 


involved  with  writing.  He  is  well 
known  in  Canada  as  a  contributing 
editor  of  The  Financial  Post  and  as 
author  of  more  than  400  articles  and 
opinion  pieces.  He  has  written, 
contributed  to  or  coauthored  over  a 
dozen  books  on  tax  matters,  both 
technical  works  for  professionals  and 
more  popular  books  for  the  lay  reader, 
but  none,  according  to  Schneider,  with 
the  special  attention  to  the  financial 
concerns  of  women.  She  suggested  he 
write  such  a  book. 

Not  long  after  that  reunion,  the 
Brandeis  Review  appeared,  carrying  the 
news  of  the  two  authors.  Remembering 
their  conversation,  Schneider  sent  off  a 
late-night,  scratch-pad  outline  of  the 
book  idea,  and  suggested  to  Drache, 
once  again,  that  he  write  it.  He  had 
chaired  an  interdepartmental  committee 
on  women  and  taxation  several  years 
earlier  and  so  had  some  exposure  to  the 
issues  that  Schneider  wanted  to  address. 
But  he  replied  that  although  he  knew 
the  answers  to  women's  financial 
dilemmas,  he  didn't  believe  that  he 
knew  all  the  questions.  He  suggested 
they  write  it  together. 

As  editor  and  cofounder  of  Lilith,  the 
only  independent  lewish  feminist 
magazine,  Schneider  does,  indeed,  know 
the  questions.  Early  in  her  career,  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  she  was 
writing  about  women's  subjects — not  to 
be  confused  with  feminist  subjects — 
based  mostly  on  her  own  experiences, 
covering  such  topics  as  natural 
childbirth,  and  what  it  was  like  to  have 
a  newborn  room-in  at  the  hospital.  It 
was  not  until  she  returned  from  living 
in  Israel  that  she  began  to  write  about 
lewish  subjects,  and  in  the  course  of 
marketing  that  work,  encountered  the 
women — "all  very  strongly  identified  as 
Jews  and  strongly  identified  as  feminists 


Arthur  B.C.  Drache 


and  all  involved  in  the  media  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  as  television 
producers,  writers,  editors" — who  had 
begun  to  talk  about  starting  a  Jewish 
women's  magazine.  Aviva  Cantor,  an 
editor  for  Haddasah,  broached  the 
subject  of  a  women's  magazine  when 
reviewing  a  submission, of  Schneider's. 
This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
women's  movement,  says  Schneider, 
"and  it  was  clear  that  most  of  the  Jewish 
publications  were  edited  by  men  and 
had  a  clearly  male  focus,  even  though 
allegedly  directed  toward  women." 

They  began  talking  about  Lilith  in  the 
summer  of  1973  and  the  first  issue  was 
published  in  the  fall  of  1976.  Their 
mission,  declared  in  that  first  issue,  was 

"to  foster  discussion  of  Jewish  women's 
issues  and  put  them  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Jewish  community,  with  a  view  to 
giving  women — who  are  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world's  Jews — greater 
choices  in  life."  Recent  articles  have 
covered  such  stories  as  the  problems 
Jewish  Ethiopian  women  face  in 
adapting  to  their  new  life  in  Israel;  the 
difficulties  some  American  women 
encounter  in  obtaining  a  get  (a  Jewish 
divorce  granted  by  the  husband)  and 

"Jap"-baiting  on  American  college 
campuses.  Lilith'a  coverage  of  the  latter 
has  sparked  considerable  national 
attention,  spurring  articles  in  The  New 
York  Times.  Glamour,  Newsday  and 
other  publications  and  prompting  an 
invitation  to  Schneider  to  speak  on  the 
subject  on  the  "Donahue"  show. 
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Out  of  Schneider's  work  with  Lilith 
grew  Jewish  and  Female,  a  study  of  the 
diverse  ways  Jewish  women  hve  in  the 
hght  of  the  feminist  revolution,  and 
how  they  are  reshaping  private  hves  and 
pubUc  institutions.  The  book  advises  on 
such  issues  as  how  to  care  for  aging 
parents;  raise  Jewish  children  in  an 
interfaith  marriage;  or  find  a  Kosher 
shelter  for  battered  Jewish  women,  and 
resembles  her  most  recent  work  in  its 
anecdotal  style. 

Head  and  Heart:  Financial  Strategies 
for  Smart  Women  counsels  women  in 
the  management  of  the  predictable 
events  that  may  shape  or  alter  their 
lives — leaving  the  family  home,  getting 
a  job  or  going  into  business,  marrying, 
raising  a  family,  facing  divorce  or 
widowhood,  caring  for  aging  parents. 
The  guide  includes  specific  advice  on 
such  topics  as  buying  insurance, 
negotiating  salary,  investing,  writing  a 
will  or  considering  a  written 
premarriage  agreement,  and  is  arranged 
chronologically  to  mirror  the  typical 
pattern  of  events  in  a  woman's  life. 
Readers  can  start  the  book  anywhere  in 
the  cycle  or  can  read  the  book  through 
from  start  to  finish. 

The  project  took  about  six  months  to 
complete.  "It  tumed  out  to  be  just  a 
totally  easy  collaboration,"  says 
Schneider,  despite  the  differences  in 
their  personalities.  "I  tend  to  be  sort  of 
contemplative,"  she  says,  "a  slow 
thinker  and  writer  and  he  just  cranks 
these  books  out."  They  handled  the 
technical  aspects  of  a  long-distance 
collaboration  through  the  mail  and  over 
the  phone.  "We  decided  what  we 
wanted  to  put  in  the  book  and  that, 
initially,  we  would  each  write  certain 
chapters  and  the  other  would  edit  those 
chapters.  Clearly  I  was  going  to  write 
the  women's  dilemma  chapters  and 
Arthur  would  write  what  we  thought  of 
as  the  interstitial  chapters  that  would 
deal  with  the  hard-headed  financial 
information — here's  what  you  need  to 
know  about  tax  law;  here's  what  you 
need  to  know  about  retirement."  This 
method  worked  well  until  Schneider 
read  Drache's  chapter  on  taxation, 
which,  according  to  its  author, 
"addresses  a  number  of  myths  about  the 
tax  system  and  examines  the  impact 
they  have  on  women  and  their 
approaches  to  personal  economics." 


HEAD 
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Strategies  for 
Smart  Women 
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Arthur  B.C.Drache  and 
Susan  Weidman  Schneider 


"It  was  this  wonderful,  sort  of  feminist 
approach  to  tax  practice,"  says 
Schneider.  "I  was  really  thnlled  with 
how  that  had  worked  out.  I  had  taken  a 
very  long  time  doing  the  initial  draft  of 
a  chapter  on  marriage  and  Arthur  said, 

'you're  busy  with  that;  why  don't  I 
have  a  shot  at  the  divorce  chapter?'  " 
Schneider  was  delighted  with  the 
suggestion.  Perhaps  ironically,  some 
critics  have  singled  out  the  chapter  as 
being  the  toughest  on  men — the  most 

"feminist"  in  tone.  In  the  end,  no  chapter 
was  written  solely  by  one  or 
the  other;  they  both  worked  over  all 
the  copy. 

Schneider,  a  Canadian  citizen,  found 
that  writing  the  book  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  compare  and  contrast 
women's  lives,  for  better  or  worse,  on 
either  side  of  the  border.  For  instance,  in 
initial  drafts  of  the  chapter  on 
motherhood,  Schneider  spent 
considerable  space  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  having  adequate  health 
coverage  during  pregnancy.  This  is  a 
nonissue  in  Canada,  where  there  is 
national  health  insurance.  Other 
differences  exist  in  the  tax  systems.  But 
both  authors  agree  that  the  fundamental 
issues  are  the  same — relationships 
between  men  and  women  do  not  change 
on  either  side  of  the  border.  Head  and 
Heart  gives  practical,  warm  advice  on 
how  to  initiate  the  necessary,  intimate 
discussions  on  finances,  be  it  with 
father,  husband  or  lover. 


The  authors  are  in  the  planning  stages 
of  an  American  version,  and  will  need 
to  rewrite  those  sections  that  deal  with 
specific  tax  laws  and  policy.  They  may 
also  plan  a  subsequent  book  for 
publication  in  Canada,  addressing  some 
of  the  issues  in  greater  depth. 

Head  and  Heart  has  been  well  received, 
and  has  garnered  some  unusual 
publicity.  Chatelaine,  a  popular 
Canadian  magazine  akin  to  Glamour  or 
Mademoiselle,  ran  a  portion  of  the  book 
as  a  pull-out  advertising  supplement  in 
the  November  1987  issue,  timed  to 
appear  on  the  newsstands  at  the  same 
time  that  the  book  was  published.  A 
second  excerpt  ran  in  February.  Both  the 
book  and  the  magazine  benefitted  from 
combined  promotions  on  radio,  in 
bookstores  and  in  print  advertisements. 

The  writers  are  reaching  women  in 
mynad  situations,  from  the  college 
freshman  who  needs  to  discuss  with  her 
family  the  management  of  her  finances 
as  she  moves  out  of  the  home  for  the 
first  time  to  the  older,  married  woman 
from  a  traditional  marriage,  who  wants 
greater  control  of  her  financial  life. 

Obviously,  a  secondary  audience 
comprises  men,  many  of  whom,  either 
consciously  or  not,  just  take  over  the 
finances.  Men  who  read  Head  and 
Heart  will  gain  a  better  grasp  of  how 
women  think.  Drache  has  long  advised 
male  clients  that  it  is  in  their  best 
interest  to  have  informed  companions, 
wives  or  daughters;  should  catastrophe 
strike  the  man,  problems  are 
compounded  when  the  survivors  are 
ignorant  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  household. 

A  recurrent  theme  is  the  concept  of  a 
contract,  and  the  authors  suggest 
writing  one  for  several  circumstances. 
Both  writers  stress,  however,  that  the 
real  value  of  a  contract  is  often  in  the 
process  of  negotiation,  and  not  in  the 
piece  of  paper.  In  the  end,  any 
partnership  will  profit  from  the  reading 
of  Head  and  Heart,  for  Schneider  and 
Drache  have  taught  their  readers  the 
value  of  open  communication. 

Anita  R.  Flanzbaum 
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The  Alumni  Admissions  Council 
A  Labor  of  Love 


Recruiting  high  school  students  for  next 
autumn's  freshman  class  is  a  formidable 
task;  ask  any  admissions  representative. 
In  a  time  of  rising  tuition  costs  and  a 
dwindling  college-age  population,  the 
competition  for  bnght  and  motivated 
applicants  has  never  been  greater. 

Responding  to  this  challenge,  the 
Brandeis  University  Admissions  Office 
has  increased  its  number  of  high  school 
visits  and  student  interviews  worldwide. 
Thanks  to  a  loyal  corps  of  alurrmi 
volunteers,  high  school  students  from 
Nebraska  to  the  Netherlands  are  able  to 
meet  personally  with  admissions 
representatives  and  learn  about 
Brandeis.  As  members  of  the 
University's  Alumni  Admissions 
Council  (AAC),  the  volunteers  form 
an  international  network  of  Brandeis 
graduates  who  represent  the  University 
to  prospective  students,  parents,  local 
secondary  schools  and  communities 
at  large. 

Working  as  an  adjunct  to  the  admissions 
office,  the  AAC  was  organized  in  1972 
with  the  support  and  guidance  of  the 
administration  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  It  is  now  under  the 
directorship  of  Ellen  Cropp,  who 
oversees  and  encourages  the  AAC's 
current  worldwide  roster  of  700 
members  and  82  councils. 

Cropp  explains  the  fundamental  tenet  of 
the  AAC  this  way:  "In  terms  of  securing 
potential  applicants,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  having  students 
talk  to  an  AAC  member  from  their 
hometown.  In  a  typical  year,  alumni 
conduct  some  1,000  interviews,  have 
follow-up  contact  with  another  900 
students  and  represent  the  University  at 
250  high  schools  around  the  world. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  job,"  she  emphasizes. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
involved.  Our  most  committed 
chairpeople  spend  a  large  proportion  of 
their  free  time  on  AAC  work." 

Prospecting  for  potential  applicants  is 
the  primary  function  of  an  AAC 
member.  Cropp  estimates  that  if  each 
alumni  member  sent  the  admissions 
office  three  new  names,  there  would  be 
roughly  a  10  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  annual  inquiries. 


Ellen  Cropp  (left)  and 
luditb  Goldberg  Krell  63  talk 
o\er  recruitment  strategies 
m  Krell's  office  in  Boston. 


"Approximately  4,100  students  apply  to 
Brandeis  each  year.  The  number  of 
people  who  inquire  about  the  University 
is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  24,000." 
Cropp  points  out  that  Brandeis'  ratio  of 
applicants  to  inquiries  corresponds  to 
those  figures  cited  by  institutions  of 
comparable  size  and  caliber.  "At  one 
highly-selective  school  in  Boston,  for 
example,  the  size  of  the  student  body  is 
around  7,000.  The  inquiry  pool  there  is 
about  40,000,  with  the  total  applicant 
pool  at  10,000,  so  you  can  see  that  other 
institutions  reflect  similar  ratios." 

One  way  alumni  generate  new  inquiries 
is  by  visiting  high  schools  and  college- 
nights  that  the  Brandeis  admissions  staff 
of  nine  can't  reach  in  their  travels. 
Another  involves  AAC  members 
sponsoring  receptions  for  students  in 
their  homes. 

"It's  really  a  labor  of  love,"  says  Cropp. 

"The  money  alumni  representatives 
spend  on  travel  or  receptions  is  not 
reimbursed  by  the  University.  The 
younger  alumni  who  are  just  beginning 
their  careers  consider  it  their 
contribution  to  Brandeis." 

What  type  of  alumni  does  the  AAC 
attract?  Cropp  explains  that  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  members.  They 
are  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from 
very  different  geographic  and 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.  "However, 
they  do  hold  one  point  in  common,"  she 
says.  "They  all  had  a  positive  experience 
during  their  undergraduate  years  at 
Brandeis  and  are  eager  to  spread  the 
good  word  to  high  school  students." 


Susan  Panoff  '71  is  representative  of  the 
type  of  enthusiastic  alumna  who 
donates  her  time  to  the  AAC.  As 
chairwoman  for  the  Miami  council, 
Panoff  has  been  an  active  member  since 
1976. 

Panoff's  initial  interest  in  the  AAC 
began  when  she  graduated  from  Brandeis 
and  moved  to  Miami.  "I  was  a  stranger 
in  a  new  city  and  wanted  to  meet  new 
people,"  she  remembers.  "I  wanted  to  be 
involved  with  everything  that  had  to  do 
with  Brandeis.  Through  various 
volunteer  jobs  for  both  the  alumni  and 
development  offices,  I  met  the  chair  of 
the  Miami  AAC.  After  hearing  about 
the  organization  and  the  impact  it  had 
on  Brandeis,  I  decided  that  was  where  I 
wanted  to  contribute  all  my  time." 

The  amount  of  time  Panoff  commits  to 
the  AAC  is  equal  to  managing  a  part- 
time  job,  "although  there's  enough  work 
for  a  full-time  position."  Panoff  already 
has  a  full-time  job  as  an  executive  vice 
president  for  Public  Relations  Associates 
of  Miami  and  claims  she  must 
"prioritize"  in  order  to  get  everything 
done. 

As  chair,  Panoff  is  responsible  for 
sending  out  interview  requests  to  AAC 
members  who  are  eager  to  talk  to 
prospective  applicants.  She  and  her  16 
council  members  also  sponsor  student 
receptions,  and  attend  orientation 
sessions  conducted  by  representatives 
from  the  admissions  office. 

"My  primary  concern  as  chair  is 
matching  up  students  with  alumni  who 
share  the  same  field  of  interest  and  are 
from  the  same  area.  So  a  student  from 
Miami  Beach  interested  in  law  will  be 
matched  up  with  an  alumna  from 
Miami  Beach  who  is  a  lawyer,"  she 
explains. 
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Alumni  College  '88 
Tackles 
'Challenge  of 
Change" 


Panoff  conducts  student  interviews 
herself  and  finds  that  exchange  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  her  work. 
"I  do  stay  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
students  I've  interviewed,  sometimes 
even  after  they've  graduated.  One  young 
man,  who  is  now  enrolled  at  Brandeis, 
was  a  former  student  of  mine  when  I 
taught  junior  high  school.  His  card  came 
through  the  mail  as  a  senior  applicant 
and  I  contacted  him.  He  still  calls  me 
when  he  is  home." 

David  Bell  '71,  chairman  of  the 
Houston,  Texas  council  shares  Panoff's 
enthusiasm  for  the  AAC.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  since  1972  and 
chairman  for  the  past  six  years. 

"In  Houston,  Brandeis  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  is  in  the  Northeast,"  he 
explains.  "Our  work  begins  at  a  more 
fundamental  level  than  it  would,  say, 
in  New  England.  Much  of  what  we  do 
comes  under  the  general  area  of 
counseling. 

"I  tend  to  stress  using  college  as  an 
opportunity  to  leam  about  another  area 
of  the  country.  I  also  emphasize  the 
excellent  liberal  arts  curriculum  at 
Brandeis,  and  that  the  Boston  area  is  a 
great  place  to  go  to  school." 

One  tactic  that  Bell  finds  particularly 
effective  is  asking  current  Brandeis 
students  from  Houston  to  talk  to 
prospective  students.  "We  sponsor  an 
annual  holiday  reception  for  interested 
applicants  and  invite  current  students 
home  on  break  to  meet  them.  The 
enthusiasm  of  current  students  is  a  real 
bonus.  It  has  a  tremendous  effect  on 
prospective  students. " 

Bell  descnbes  the  Houston  council  as  a 
small  group  with  about  five  members. 
Each  member  visits  three  high  schools 
per  year.  They  also  conduct  three  to 
four  receptions  annually. 

"Usually  two  to  five  students  from 
Houston  actually  enroll  at  Brandeis  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts,"  he  explains.  "Last 
year,  however,  10  students  enrolled.  We 
don't  know  if  this  was  an  anomalous 
situation  or  if  we  sowed  the  seeds  and 
are  now  reaping  the  rewards." 

Representing  a  university  is  not  new  to 
Bell.  He  is  assistant  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  for  the  University  of 
Houston  system.  He  says  his  position 
provides  him  with  additional  fodder 
when  he's  talking  to  students. 


"Now,  more  than  ever,  I  can  appreciate 
my  liberal  arts  education.  It  is  important 
to  me  to  convey  this  to  prospective 
students  who  are  interested  in  Brandeis. 
I  meet  a  lot  of  kids  who  are  very  career 
oriented.  I  see  my  work  in  the  AAC  as  a 
vehicle  for  helping  students  distinguish 
between  the  various  values  that 
different  universities  convey,  such  as 
liberal  arts  versus  careers." 

Bell  would  like  to  see  a  heightened 
attachment  develop  between  AAC 
members  and  current  students.  "Some 
members  feel,  'How  can  I  represent  the 
University  when  I  haven't  been  there  in 
20  years?'  I  would  like  to  see  a  buddy 
system  instituted  where  alumni  are 
matched  to  enrolled  students.  Alumni 
can  stay  in  touch  with  Brandeis  by 
asking  students  about  current  trends 
and  concerns  on  the  campus." 

Both  Bell  and  Panoff  agree  that  the 
AAC's  effectiveness  could  be  improved 
by  increased  membership,  a  concern 
that  tops  the  list  of  Cropp's  agenda  this 
year.  "I'd  like  to  broaden  the  base  so 
that  we  can  touch  more  people  than  we 
do  now,"  she  explains.  "I  guess  you 
could  say  that's  our  primary  goal." 

At  a  brainstorming  weekend  sponsored 
by  the  admissions  office  in  December 
1987,  Cropp  and  alumni  members  also 
discussed  other  ways  in  which  the  AAC 
could  be  improved.  Some  of  the 
suggestions,  which  include  smaller 
councils,  recognition  for  outstanding 
achievement  among  members  and  the 
implementation  of  a  newsletter,  will 
feed  into  a  strategic  plan  that  she  is  now 
writing. 

Cropp  concludes  that  "by  doing  alumni 
admissions  work,  alumni  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the 
brightest  young  students  in  the  country. 
The  impact  of  their  contribution  is 
difficult  to  quantify,  but  I  know  we 
couldn't  do  half  the  things  we  do 
without  their  help. 

'In  my  opinion,  AAC  work  is  the  most 
important  contribution  alumni  can 
make  to  the  University." 

ludith  B.  Powell 

Editor's  note:  alumni  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  AAC  are  asked 
to  contact  the  Brandeis  University 
Office  of  Admissions  at  617-736-3500. 


The  acceleration  of  change  in  our 
society  continues  to  build.  How  do 
these  changes  affect  the  way  we  live  in 
our  cities,  how  we  care  for  each  other 
and  how  we  interact  with  other  nations- 

"Challenge  of  Change"  is  the  theme  of 
Alumni  College  '88,  to  be  held  June  24- 
26  on  the  Brandeis  campus.  Alumni, 
friends  and  parents  are  invited  to  leam 
about  timely  social  issues  and  to  share 
perceptions  based  upon  personal 
experience. 

In  keeping  with  the  topic  of  change,  this 
year's  Alumni  College  will,  for  the  first 
time,  offer  participants  the  opportunity 
to  register  for  either  the  full  weekend  of 
activities,  or  for  half-day  segments  of 
the  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
options  will  increase  attendance,  as 
some  alumni  cannot  attend  the  full 
roster  of  weekend  events. 

Alumni  College  weekend  events  will 
begin  Friday  evening  with  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Center 
followed  by  a  thought-provoking 
address,  "Bnght  and  New,  America's 
New  Social  Order,"  by  Ralph 
Whitehead,  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Professor  Whitehead  will 
discuss  the  emergence  of  a  new 
stratification  of  American  citizenry 
since  World  War  II. 

Saturday  moming  will  be  devoted  to 
looking  at  The  Changes  of  Life:  Health 
Care  in  the  '80s  and  '90s.  Three 
speakers  will  bring  their  insight  to  this 
subject.  Barbara  DaFoe  Whitehead, 
senior  research  associate  at  the  Gordon 
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Reunion  '88  to  Draw  Nearly 
800  Alumni 


Public  Policy  Center  at  Brandeis,  will 
discuss  "Big  Medicine,  Little  Medicine: 
No  More  House  Calls."  She  will 
describe  the  decline  of  pediatrics  and 
health  care  for  children  and  families  as 
an  example  of  eroding  personal 
relationships  in  medicine.  Peter  Conrad, 
associate  professor  of  sociology,  will 
speak  about  "The  Future  of  Health,"  a 
presentation  dealing  with  three  of  the 
most  significant  areas  of  medical 
change — corporatization,  wellness  and 
rationing  of  carfe — and  the  effect  they 
may  have  on  health  and  health  care  in 
the  next  decade.  James  J.  Callahan  Jr., 
director  of  the  Policy  Center  on  Aging 
at  the  Heller  School,  will  talk  about  the 
problems  of  long-term  care  and  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  mentally  ill,  and 
highlight  some  of  the  strategies  to 
finance  this  care. 

At  1 :00  pm  Saturday  afternoon,  Carl  I. 
Belz,  director  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum, 
will  talk  on  "What's  Behind  the  Picture 
Frame?  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Rose." 
Participants  will  tour  the  museum  and 
enjoy  its  well-known  collection,  which 
is  among  the  finest  in  contemporary 
American  art. 

To  conclude  Saturday  afternoon. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  Eve 
Esther  Marder  '69,  1987  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Jacob  L.  Javitz  Prize  for 
neuroscience,  will  describe  how 
laboratory  studies  of  lobster  neurons 
are  producing  information  about  how 
neural  circuits  produce  movements. 
Entitled  "Cells,  Bicycles  and  Brains: 
Neurons  at  Work,"  the  topic  includes 
her  studies  of  ways  in  which  hormones 
and  chemical  neurotransmitters  modify 
behavior  of  the  neurons.  Concluding  the 
busy  day  will  be  a  barbecue  and 
entertainment. 

Sunday's  breakfast  will  be  followed  by 
two  programs:  at  9:00  am,  "The  Perils 
of  Perestroika"  by  Barney  K.  Schwalberg, 
professor  of  economics;  and  at  1 1 :00  am, 
"The  New  Urban  Aesthetic,"  by  Gerald 
Bemstein,  associate  professor  of  fine 
arts.  Professor  Schwalberg  will  discuss 
some  of  the  internal  problems  and 
controversies  facing  Gorbachev  as  he 
attempts  to  effect  change  in  the  USSR. 
Professor  Bemstein  will  explore  the  city 
of  the  future  as  expressed  in  the  new 
flowering  of  the  aesthetic  of  the 
skyscraper. 

For  information  on  registration  and 
on-campus  housing  in  the  new  Ziv 
Quadrangle  during  Alumni  College  '88, 
call  the  alumni  office,  617-736-4100. 


Members  of  seven  classes — '53,  '58,  '63, 
'68,  '73,  '78  and  '83— will  be  heading  to 
campus  May  27-29  (Memorial  Day 
weekend)  for  Reunion  '88.  Over  800 
alumni  are  expected  to  take  part  in 
campus  activities,  renew  friendships 
and  revive  memories. 

The  weekend  will  be  brimful  of 
activities.  All  reunion  classes  will  share 
in  special  events  beginning  Fnday 
evening  with  a  reumon  dinner  at  the 
Faculty  Center  attended  by  Dr.  Sachar 
and  faculty  members.  Individual  class 
parties  will  follow.  On  Saturday 
morning,  the  Class  of  '63,  which 
celebrates  its  25th  reunion,  will  sponsor 
two  campuswide  symposia,  "The 
Changing  Global  Economy,"  and  "The 
University  Today";  at  noon,  the  Ralph 
Norman  Emeritus  Family  Barbecue  will 
offer  food  and  festivity  to  the  entire 
Brandeis  community;  and  the  evening 
will  feature  a  festive  dinner  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  with  live  music 
and  a  tour  of  current  exhibits. 

The  Alumni  Commencement  Brunch 
with  President  Handler  and  the 
honorary  degree  recipients  will  begin 
Sunday's  activities.  As  part  of  the 
Commencement  pageantry,  members  of 
the  Classes  of  '53,  '58,  '63  and  '68  will 
don  cap  and  gown  and  join  officers  of 
the  University  and  faculty  members  in 
the  academic  procession. 

Many  of  the  classes  have  organized 
special  activities.  The  Class  of  '53  will 
participate  in  a  questionnaire  survey  to 
discover  how  classmates  have  changed 
since  graduating  from  Brandeis  35  years 
ago,  and  since  celebrating  their  25th 
reunion  10  years  ago. 


The  Class  of  '58  will  be  treated  to 
a  musical  program.  Several  class 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  former 

"Barristers"  Maurice  Stein  and  Charles 
Napoli,  are  reviving  selected  songs  from 
original  undergraduate  musical  revues. 
John  Haskell  is  writing  new  songs  and 
lyrics  to  reflect  changing  times.  Another 
classmate,  Lenore  Saltman,  is  arranging 
a  Saturday  afternoon  program  entitled 

"What's  Next  for  Us?"  as  her  class  begins 
to  look  ahead  to  new  and  alternate 
careers,  lifestyles,  travel  opportunities 
and  retirement  planning. 

Some  special  plans  for  the  Class  of  '63 
include  dinner  on  Friday  evening  with 
President  Handler  and  an  informal 
seminar  on  Saturday  afternoon  for 
classmates  to  talk  about  their  life 
experiences  since  attending  Brandeis 
in  the  early  '60s. 

Jay  Kaufman  '68  is  organizing  a  panel 
of  classmates  to  discuss  ways  they  are 
keeping  the  spirit  of  the  '60s  alive  in 
their  work  and  values.  Panelists  will  be 
asked  to  reflect  on  their  memories  of 
Brandeis,  how  they  are  passing  the 
Brandeis  legacy  on  to  their  children  and 
how  they  see  the  legacy  preserved  or 
changed  in  the  University  today. 

The  Class  of  '78  will  enjoy  entertainment 
provided  by  Company  B,  a  student 
group,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the 
Class. 

On-campus  housing  will  be  provided  in 
Massell  Quadrangle  (formerly  known  as 
Hamilton).  Private  babysitters  will  be 
available  for  children  under  6;  a  full 
program  of  activities  is  offered  for 
children  7-11,  12-14  and  15-17.  Call  the 
alumni  office,  617-736-4100,  for  further 
information. 

Note:  Any  alumni  who  wish  to  attend 
the  reunion  of  a  different  class  may  do 
so  by  notifying  the  alumni  office  in 
writing. 
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Class  Notes 


Beginning  with  this  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review,  a  partial  list  of  "lost  alumni"  will 
follow  the  news  about  each  class.  The  effort 
to  find  these  people  depends  upon 
information  that  you  may  have.  Please  send 
information  and/or  addresses  directly  to  the 
Alumni  office,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  02254-9110. 

'52 

Lost  alumni:  Eugene  A.  Click,  |udith  N. 
Kass,  Edward  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Sava,  Audrey  S.  Saxon. 

'53 

Lost  alumni:  Loring  Braverman,  Cecile  R. 
Doroff,  lames  D.  Eisen,  Judith  M.  Field, 
Hubert  Forbes,  David  I.  Harvey,  Esther 
Husney,  David  I.  Kaufman,  Richard  Lessoff, 
Lois  B.  Mann,  Harry  (.  Miller,  Ruth  F. 
Pearlmutter,  Ruth  L.  Plotnick,  Carmel  M. 
Pollack. 

'54 

Lost  alumni:  Carole  J.  Barry,  Millard  Bass, 
Ruth  Ben-Iehuda,  Lawrence  Berman, 
I.  Bemard  Bossom,  Raymond  Doherty,  Muriel 
C.  Duffy,  David  M.  Epstein,  Ira  Feinberg, 
Herbert  Fishman,  Rosamond  B.  Goldberg, 
Ernest  Goldstein,  Mitchell  Harwitz,  Charles 
M.  Herman. 

'55 

Lost  alumni:  Leah  Alexander,  Philip 
Bemstein,  losiah  H.  Braun,  Rosemane 
Cammarano,  Isaac  Catton,  Risa  H.  Ehrlich, 
Sandra  L.  English,  Yaqoba  K.  Friedman, 
Herbert  Gamberg,  Jayne  G.  Goliff,  Carol  S. 
Gruber,  Charles  Itzkovitz,  Russel  (ones, 
Eleanor  S.  Klotz. 

'56 

Norman  Howard  Carp-Gordon's  book,  The 
Making  of  the  Modern  Mastiff — A  Historical 
Perspective  on  the  Breed  Standard  was 
published  in  October  1987  by  the  N.&E.M.F., 
Inc.,  Grand  Praine,  TX.  It  is  the  first  dog 
book  to  explore  the  histoncal  development  of 
a  standard  and  the  correlative  evolution  of 
the  breed.  Norman  received  his  M.S.Sc.  in 
Sweden  from  the  University  of  Stockholm 
and  has  had  a  varied  career  in 
communications  including:  news 
editor/wnter  for  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Nations  Public  Information  Officer  and 
professor  of  journalism  in  the  Ohio  State 
University  system.  He  has  also  worked  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  and  advertising,  and 
corporate  and  marketing  communications  in 
the  computer  industry.  He  resides  in 
southern  New  Hampshire  with  his  mastiffs 
bred  from  American  and  Canadian  champion 
lines. 

Lost  alumni:  Robert  Bialkin,  Susan  S.  Brody, 
Naomi  Chase,  Louis  Chiaramonte,  Richard 
T.  Cunningham,  Madelaine  M.  Day,  Robert 
Dephoure,  Arthur  Ellish,  Marlyn  S.  Forker, 
Ruth  J.  Gamberg,  Mimi  S.  Geller,  Joseph  A. 
Click,  lanet  S.  Henkin,  [ames  C.  Houston, 
Julian  Karvoski. 


'57 

Lost  alumni:  Charles  Affron,  Simha 
Ben-Zakkai,  Susan  Berlin,  Joan  L.  Braun, 
Janice  E.  Burke,  Charles  Z.  Burkhart,  Roberta 
Burrows,  Claudette  Chabbonneau,  Michael 
Connolly,  John  B.  Crosby,  Alan  R.  Cutler, 
Anthony  R.  Damato,  Jack  H.  Freed,  Gloria  D. 
Fnedman,  David  Himmelstein. 

'58 

Allan  Drachman  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Cushmg-Gavin  Award.  The  award  is 
presented  by  the  Labor  Guild  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  management 
counsel  for  excellence  in  labor-management 
relations,  exemplifying  moral  integrity, 
professional  competence  and  community 
concern.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
Allan  is  affiliated  with  the  Boston  firm  of 
Deutsch,  Williams,  Brooks,  DeRensis, 
Holland  &  Drachman,  P.C. 

Elaine  Heumann  Gurian  shares  two  bits  of 
news:  a  new  job  as  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  museums  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  a  new  home  whose 
address  is  620a  3rd  Street  SW,  Washmgton, 
DC  20024. 

Lost  alumni:  Melvin  S.  Amov,  Michael  G. 
Baldovski,  Judith  B.  Bamett,  Paul  A.  Berman, 
Ronald  Berman,  Alfred  Blender,  Harry 
Brauser,  Don  K.  Cantor,  Robert  F.  Chadis, 
Gustav  S.  Ciamaga,  Richard  Dehaan,  Marion 
V.  Donnel,  James  A.  Donovan,  Bryna  C.  EiU. 

'59 

Peter  Thormann  resides  in  New  Delhi,  India 
where  he  works  as  the  program  economist 
for  the  India  Country  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  He 
and  his  wife  Mary  have  a  daughter  Monique 
who  IS  a  freshman  at  Brandeis. 

Lost  alumni:  Rawle  D.  Archer,  Anthony  S. 
Basile,  Robert  Y.  Bell,  Sanford  Benenson, 
Magdelena  M.  Berg,  Lynn  Boroff,  Henri 
Caquot,  Donald  N.  Conners,  Chnstian 
Daehler,  Christ  D.  Dixon,  Richard  Dupere, 
Paul  Egremont,  Jerome  Eisenstadt,  Robert 
Faria,  Martin  Fiala. 

'60 

Lost  alumni:  Staffan  Ahlin,  Darlena  Blucher, 
Joseph  Bossom,  Suzanne  M.  Broughton,  Claes 
Brundenias,  Suzanne  L.  Chakmanoff,  Arnold 
Cohen,  David  Cronin,  Susan  B.  Cross, 
Benjamin  S.  Cutler,  James  L.  Desimone, 
Allen  Dougherty,  James  Epstein,  Ian 
Falconer,  Herbert  Farkas. 

'61 

Lost  alumni:  Susan  R.  Bemard,  Jack  M. 
Bilmes,  Ross  Bnskin,  James  Childress, 
H.  Adnan  Clarke,  William  Dalton, 
Alaknanda  S.  Dunaud,  Charles  E.  Dyke, 
Carmen  Dyreyes,  Robert  S.  Ehrlich,  Gerardo 
Fernandez,  Esther  P.  Geil,  John  R.  Gittins, 
David  A.  Goldberg. 


'62 

Lost  alumni:  Barbara  B.  Appelbaum,  Gedalia 
Asulin,  Janet  R.  Baker,  Bruce  Bassoff,  Ralph 
Beich,  Barry  Berg,  Richard  E.  Block,  Paul  W. 
Came,  Fred  F.  Casucci,  Manfred  Clemenz, 
S.  Marc  Cohen,  Susan  L.  Comay,  Richard  H. 
Conrad,  Janet  S.  Cooper,  Harriet  W.  Danzig. 

'63 

Barbara  Beck  Castro  is  having  a  story 
published,  does  yoga,  lap  swimming,  race 
walking  and  en)oys  being  a  mom  and  a  wife. 
She  lives  m  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

Larry  and  Laura  Harris  are  proud  to 
announce  the  birth  of  a  grandchild  Benjamin 
Hams.  Beniamm's  mother  is  Ellen  Harris 
'83;  his  father  is  Stephen  Harris  '83. 

Benjamin  was  bom  on  July  14,  1987. 

Lost  alumni:  Abdul  M.  Ahmed,  Barry 
Andelman,  Ruth  S.  Anderson,  Daphne  E. 
Andronikou,  Javaid  Asar,  Arlene  S. 
Axelbaum,  Constance  Bailey,  Steve  Ballas, 
Kenneth  Baron,  Francis  Bellevue,  Joel  A. 
Berman,  Lamont  Bettis,  Nelly  Bhimaya,  Jane 
S.  Bloom,  Ernst  V.  Boogart. 

'64 

Lost  alumni:  Mitzi  Anderson,  Michael 
Applebaum,  Melvin  J.  Avemer,  Edwin  Bantit, 
Lester  Barber,  Deborah  Beck,  Uene  S.  Becker, 
Judy  A.  Behrens,  Larry  Behrens,  Elizabeth  K. 
Beniamin,  Charles  H.  Bennett,  Mats 
Bergstrom,  Robert  Bemat,  Cynthia 
Birenbaum. 

'65 

Susan  Resnick  Abrams  was  married  to 

Sanford  Fisher  on  September  26,  1987. 
Together,  the  couple  has  six  children. 

Marilyn  ("Mike")  Shuffman  Faust  has 

relocated  her  offices  to  1 75  Main  Street, 
Suite  315,  White  Plains,  NY.  She  specializes 
in  family  and  matrimonial  matters. 

David  K.  Weiser  has  recently  published  a 
book  with  the  University  of  Missoun  Press 
entitled  Mmd  m  Character:  Shakespeare's 
Speaker  in  the  Sonnets.  David  teaches  in  the 
Department  of  English  at  Touro  College, 
New  York  City. 

Gwenn  Karel  Levine  is  director  of  planning 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
in  Paterson,  NJ.  Previously,  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Hospital  Planning  and 
Marketing  Society  of  NJ;  recently,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  Plan  Development  and 
Implementation  Committee  of  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinatmg  Council  of  NJ.  Gwenn's 
son  David  Trevor,  now  20,  is  a  lunior  at  the 
Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  her  son  Joshua 
Loren  is  15  and  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 
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Lost  alumni:  Jectone  Aomungo,  Martha  R. 
Bardach,  Carl  Baylis,  Solomon  Behar,  Henry 
Berger,  Davida  Z.  Block,  Diane  Bloom, 
William  Bruce,  Kathy  R.  Burack,  Maurice 
Callahan,  Donald  Cohen,  Myer  L.  Coval, 
Arthur  L.  Dana,  (oseph  Danner,  Angela 
Davis,  Richard  Dubou. 

'66 

Lost  alumni:  Paul  Aaron,  Raymond  L. 
Adman,  Clement  Ahyow,  Susan  C.  Allein, 
Richard  S.  Ames,  Harriet  F.  Appel,  Hiram  L. 
Appclman,  Howard  E.  Barkan,  Dana  R.  Bass, 
Mara  L.  Beck,  Dennis  Beecher,  Herbert 
Beigel,  Mary  G.  Bloom,  Deborah  Burgerman, 
Carolyn  Carlat,  Robert  Chevast. 

'67 

Lost  alumni:  Eve  E.  Adler,  Shelby  E.  Allen, 
Joaquina  Almeciju,  Ramsey  M.  Ameen,  (oy 

A.  Amsel,  Louis  S.  Asekoff,  Bertram  Baldwin, 
Annette  Barnes,  Susan  ).  Bienen,  Deborah  A. 
Bilsky,  Samuel  I.  Blank,  Stephen  B.  Block. 

'68 

Marvin  H.  Kabakof  reports  that  he  "finally 
made  it  back  to  Boston"  and  is  now  the  head 
of  the  Appraisal  and  Disposition  Branch  of 
the  Boston  General  Records  Center  of  the 
National  Archives.  He  is  residing  in 
Cambridge. 

Lost  alumni:  lack  R.  Adams-Webber,  Karen 
W.  Alexander,  Robert  Alter,  (aime  Amaya- 
Farfan,  Marsha  D.  Andelman,  Michael 
Andrews,  Stephen  Axelrod,  Neil  Bamett, 
Martin  D.  Barr,  Emily  Baum,  Ellen  M.  Berger, 
Paul  H.  Bernstein,  Penny  P.  Bernstein, 
Doreen  Bierbrier,  Florence  Bildner. 

'69 

Kingsley  Ihenacho  Ikpe  recently  completed 
the  Advanced  Management  Program  at 
Harvard  Business  School.  Kingsley  is 
currently  the  general  manager  at  Icon 
Limited  jMerchant  Bankers)  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Lost  alumni:  Izo  I.  Abram,  Stephen  N.  Adler, 
Tern  Agriss,  George  Airasian,  Robert  E. 
Ammann,  Cornelia  P.  Anderson,  Allan  S. 
Arm,  Gerald  Arnold,  Gina  S.  Ashley, 

B.  Reuben  Auspitz,  Yael  Avidan,  Bennett  M. 
Baker,  Ronald  E.  Bamett,  Sidney  M.  Becker, 
Marcia  Belgorod. 

'70 

Ronnie  Scherer  and  her  husband  Peter  lerry 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  son 
Robert  Andrew  Jerry  who  was  bom  March 
25,  1987.  He  is  welcomed  into  the  family  by 
"big"  brother,  flve-year-old  Michael. 

Lost  alumni:  Pauline  J.  Albert,  Joanne  W. 
Aliesan,  Kevin  D.  Anderson,  Helene 
Angstreich,  loan  Asckenasy,  Margaret 
Atherton,  Judith  H.  Atwell,  David  A. 
Auerbach,  Donald  S.  Auspitz,  Venkataraman 
Balakrishnan,  Robert  A.  Ban,  Michael  Barr, 
David  I.  Barras. 


'71 

Jerry  and  Bunny  (Mildred  Paisley)  DeMauro 

announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child 
Thomas  Vito  on  July  28,  1987.  He  joins  14- 
year-old  Damella,  4-year-old  Edward  and  2- 
year-old  Alex. 

Jack  Dembowitz  and  his  wife  Randi 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Marti 
Ellen  on  December  21,  1987. 

Stuart  Weisberg  and  his  wife  were  thrilled  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
Andrew  Jonathan  on  October  19,  1987.  Stuart 
is  the  staff  director  and  counsel  for  the 
Employment  and  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Lost  alumni:  Stuart  L.  Aaronson,  Halima 
Adam,  Elisabeth  Adams,  Alexandros  Alexiou, 
Jessica  W.  Alonso,  Kenneth  F.  Alper,  Peter  G. 
Alpers,  Jonathan  H.  Altman,  Georgios 
Anagnostopoulos,  Mordecai  L.  Ann,  Michal 
Artzy-Lerdahl,  Leroy  Ashwood,  Philip  J. 
Baimas,  Nancy  E.  Baker. 

'72 

Barry  A.  Kaplan  was  married  to  Rochelle 
Landis  on  October  25,  1987.  He  is  currently  a 
vice  president  in  the  Investment  Research 
Department  at  Goldman  Sachs  and  Co.,  in 
New  York  City. 

Carole  Friedlander  Lechan  and  Ronald  M. 
Lechan  lovingly  welcome  Jonathan  Barak, 
bom  Apnl  23,  1987.  He  joins  his  older 
brother  Jeremy  '99  and  sister  Arianna  '01. 

Jonathan  E.  Rothbart,  D.M.D.,  received  the 
Academy  of  General  Dentistry's  prestigious 
Fellowship  Award  during  a  special  ceremony 
at  AGD's  July  Annual  Meeting  in  Seattle. 
Jonathan  graduated  from  the  Boston 
University  Goldman  School  of  Graduate 
Dentistry  in  1982  and  has  been  practicing  in 
Philadelphia  ever  since.  He  and  his  wife 
Linda  Abrams,  a  therapist  at  the  Northwest 
Center  in  Mount  Airy,  have  two  sons 
Zachary  and  Benjamin. 

Dennis  Shulman  and  Pamela  Tropper  are 

pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Juliana  Tropper  Shulman,  on  June  5, 
1987.  Juliana  has  an  older  sister  Holly,  who 
IS  five  years  old.  Dennis  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  psychoanalytic  practice  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  also  on  the  psychology 
faculty  of  Fordham  University's  College  at 
Lincoln  Center.  This  month,  Pam  leaves  the 
obstetrical  faculty  of  Columbia  University  to 
assume  the  position  of  director  of  the 
Department  of  Matemal-Fetal  Medicine  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  in  Paterson,  NJ.  And 
"although  they  love  the  life  they  made, 
Dennis  and  Pam  think  warmly  of  the  gentle 
spring  days  when  they  skipped  their  classes 
and  hitched  into  Harvard  Square." 


Nancy  Stapen  received  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Tmst  Art  World  Award  for 
distinguished  newspaper  art  criticism,  which 
IS  the  critics'  award  in  Art  History,  for  her 
Sunday  Magazine  piece  on  "The  Bostonians," 
an  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  She 
is  currently  the  art  critic  for  The  Boston 
Herald:  also,  she  is  the  Boston  correspondent 
for  Art  Forum  magazine. 

Lost  alumni:  Dawud  Abdallah,  Amie  S. 
Abcloff,  Sharyn  Abramhoff,  Risa  B.  Adler, 
Emily  Agoos,  Joseph  Aieta,  Natalie  I.  Allon, 
Robert  Allouf,  Tamscy  K.  Andrews,  Norah 
M.  Angress,  Ellen  August,  Deborah  F.  Aversa, 
Karen  A.  Aykanian,  Lawrence  K.  Bakst,  Alan 
L.  Balsam. 

'73 

Richard  A.  Biagioli,  Ph.D.  and  Ins  N. 
Biagioli,  Ph.D.  are  clinical  psychologists  in 
private  practice  in  Westfield,  NJ.  Their  first 
child  Rita  Sophia  was  bom  December  15, 
1986. 

Selma  Botman  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  MA,  as  assistant 
professor  of  political  science.  After  receiving 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  psychology  from 
Brandeis,  she  eamed  a  bachelor's  in  Middle 
Eastem  studies  from  Oxford  University  m 
1975.  This  was  followed  by  a  master's  in 
Middle  Eastem  Studies  in  1977,  and  a  Ph.D. 
in  history  and  Middle  Eastem  studies  in 
1984,  both  from  Harvard,  where  she  was  also 
a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Center  for 
Middle  Eastem  Studies  from  1984  to  1986. 
Last  year  she  taught  in  the  Metropolitan 
College  of  Boston  University. 

Michael  Hauptman  and  his  wife  Erika  Flory 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Allison 
Jane  on  March  25,  1987.  She  is  welcomed 
into  the  family  by  brother  Jonathan,  who  is 
four  and  a  half  years  old.  The  family  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Michael  is  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Brawer  and  Hauptman, 
Architects,  which  was  formed  in  January 
1987. 

Susan  L.  Kurland  has  recently  coauthored 
the  "Annexations  and  Annexation 
Agreements"  chapter  for  the  1987  edition  of 
Illinois  Municipal  Law.  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Illinois  Institute  for 
Continuing  Legal  Education.  She  received  her 
J.D.  from  Boston  University,  and  is  currently 
with  the  firm  of  Ancel,  Glink,  Diamond, 
Murphy  &  Cope,  PC,  in  Chicago. 

Ellen  Beth  Lande  and  Detlev  Suderow  '70 

announce  the  birth  of  their  son  MaximiUian 
on  Nov.  4,  1987.  He  joins  his  brother 
Alexander,  age  five. 

David  Wasser  and  his  wife  Andrea  Lachman 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  Molly 
Louise  on  October  6,  1987.  David  is 
completing  his  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology 
from  Adelphi  University.  Andrea  is  the 
owner  of  two  Manhattan  restaurants,  Mike's 
American  Bar  and  Grill  and  The  Hourglass 
Tavem. 
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Lost  alumni:  Laura  M.  Aaronson,  Hamida  A. 
Abdal-Khallaq,  James  A.  Adams,  |onathan  E. 
Adlcr,  Ryna  B.  Alexander,  Elizabeth  S.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  C.  Altman,  Sheila  K.  Appel,  |udith 
K.  Argon,  Linda  Auwers,  Frank  W.  Barley, 
Daniel  |.  Barras,  Johan  D.  Barrila,  Hailu 
Bekele. 
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Kathleen  S.  DeMetz  and  her  husband  Steven 
L.  Howland  recently  adopted  a  five-month- 
old  girl,  Carrie  Kathleen  DeMetz  Hovs'land. 
Kathie  is  still  an  attorney  with  the  criminal 
division  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Cleveland  and  her  husband  Steve  is  an 
attorney  in  private  practice. 

Steven  T.  Ruby,  M.D.  was  recently 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  surgery,  chief 
of  the  vascular  surgery  section,  and  associate 
director  of  surgical  education  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center  in 
Farmmgton.  He  joins  the  Health  Center  after 
serving  as  staff  surgeon  for  Salem  Hospital  in 
Salem,  MA  and  Atlanticare  Medical  Center 
in  Lynn,  MA.  Steven  and  his  wife  Gail  reside 
in  Farmmgton  with  their  two  young  sons 
Matthew  and  Jordan. 

Stephen  Schmidt's  new  book  Master 
Recipes,  a  941 -page  basic  American 
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cookbook,  was  published  by  Ballantine  Books 
in  December  1987.  It  is  attracting  wide 
media  attention  and  was  selected  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  one  of  the  10  best 
cookbooks  of  1987.  Steve  lives  and  works  in 
New  York  City. 

Allan  M.  Teppet  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  forensic  psychologist.  He 
states  that  in  real  life  he  is  playing  drums  in 
an  original  rock  band  and  still  misses  the 
Usdan  chocolate  chip  cookies. 

Lost  alumni:  Lane  S.  Abraham,  Michael  R. 
Ackerman,  Johnson  A.  Adefila,  Laurie  S. 
Albert,  Margaret  A.  Albert,  Leroy  B.  Allen, 
Lorraine  L.  Allosso,  Kathy  R.  Anolick,  Keith 
A.  Anwar,  Elizabeth  Attardo,  Jean  M.  Averill, 
John  Bald,  Megan  Bardrick,  [ames  M.  Benson. 
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Jerry  and  Ellen  Bernstein  Baum  '76 

announce  the  birth  of  their  first  daughter 
Ashley  Sarah  on  August  17,  1987. 

Alison  Brager  Bass  is  now  science  writer  for 
the  Boston  Globe.  Previously  she  was  senior 
editor  for  a  science  and  technology  magazine 
published  at  M.I.T. 

Beth  Cohen  recently  was  promoted  to 
associate  counsel  at  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Radnor,  PA.  She 
received  a  juris  doctor  degree  from  Rutgers 
School  of  Law.  A  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  American  Bar  Associations,  she  is 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Israel. 

Ava  Cohn  is  pleased  to  announce  that  she 
started  her  own  company,  Cohn 
Communications,  in  March  1987.  The  firm 
specializes  in  marketing  planning  and 
marketing  communications  for  service 
businesses  in  healthcare,  finance  and  the 
professions. 

Frieda  Lach  Dahukey  currently  serves  as  the 
program  director  of  the  Tucson  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Arizona.  Her  husband 
Ami  is  a  podiatrist  in  private  practice.  They 
have  two  children:  eight-year-old  Aytan  who 
is  an  avid  swimmer  and  soccer  player,  and 
Sarina,  who  is  in  kindergarten.  Sarina  is  best 
buddies  with  Sarah  Weisz,  daughter  of 
Shelley  Abell  and  Dan  Weisz  '72.  The  girls 
have  grown  up  together  at  the  JCC  for  the 
past  five  years.  Currently  attending  JCC 
preschool  is  Debra  Weisz  who  is  two-and-a-half 
years  old. 

Cynthia  R.  Montague  received  her  Master  of 
Divinity  degree  in  May  1986  from  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School.  She  is  currently 
a  laywoman  doing  counseling  with 
emotionally  disturbed  adults  at  the  Clarion 
County  Counseling  Center.  Before  that  she 
served  a  year's  residency  as  chaplain  on  the 
adolescent  intensive  care  unit  at  Bradley 
Hospital,  a  psychiatric  hospital  for  children 
and  adolescents  in  East  Providence,  FU. 

Phyllis  Witzel  Speiser  and  her  husband  Mark 
proudly  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
child  Jonathan  Eliezer,  brother  of  David,  age 
five,  and  Shoshana,  age  three.  Phyllis  is  a 
pediatric  endocnnologist  at  New  York 
Hospital,  Cornell  Medical  Center. 

Lawrence  S.  Tesser,  D.D.S.  became  a  partner 
in  a  periodontal  practice  on  Central  Park 
South  in  Manhattan. 


Terrie  Williams,  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  Essence 
Communications  in  New  York  City,  was 
recently  named  to  the  Mount  Vernon  High 
School  Hall  of  Fame.  Teme  was  formerly  the 


program  administrator  for  Black  Filmmaker 
Foundation  and  executive  director  of  Black- 
Owned  Communications.  She  graduated 
from  Mount  Vemon  in  1971. 

Lost  alumni:  Rebecca  A.  Abgott,  Lisa 
Adelstein,  Donna  J.  Ahn,  Janet  E.  Ainsworth, 
Daniel  Altschulaer-Stem,  Carol  N.  Axelrod, 
Beverly  Bargoot,  Janice  Bassil,  Gregory  H. 
Bearman,  Peter  Bellin,  Kenneth  D.  Bergeron, 
Amy  Berkman,  David  L.  Berkovitz,  Richard 
A.  Bolt. 
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Jonathan  B.  Bell,  M.D.  of  Danbury,  CT, 
was  recently  elected  to  fellowship  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  The 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  is  dedicated 
to  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of 
infants,  children,  adolescents  and  young 
adults. 

Liane  Kupferberg  Carter  and  her  husband 
Marc  are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Jonathan  on  October  23,  1987.  Jonathan  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Kenny  Kaplan  '79. 

Carol  Glassman  Cook  and  her  husband 
James  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child  Carson.  He  is  warmly  welcomed  into 
the  family  by  his  six-and-a-half-year-old  sister 
Katie.  Carol  is  an  independent  computer 
consultant  living  m  the  Boston  area  and  is 
currently  working  on  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science  at  Boston  University. 

Leslie  Martin  has  formed  Leslie  Martin 
Public  Relations,  Inc.  She  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  her  writing  and  publications,  most 
recently  for  Target  Stores,  one  of  the  top  10 
retailers  in  the  U.S.  Her  work  is  included  in  a 
new  text,  Communicator's  Guide  to 
Marl<eting,  published  by  the  International 
Association  of  Business  Communicators. 
Leslie,  who  has  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  lives 
in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  with  her 
husband  Bruce  Snyder,  a  neurologist,  and  two 
stepsons. 
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Rick  Zucker  and  Susan  Mande  Zucker  '77 

announce  the  birth  of  their  second  son 
(onathan  Steven  on  |une  9,  1987.  David  is 
the  new  arrival's  big  brother.  Rick  is  an 
attorney  with  Ficksman  and  Conley  in 
Boston  and  Susan  is  the  director  of  the  nanny 
placement  program  at  (ewish  Family  Service 
in  Framingham,  MA. 

Lost  alumni:  Walter  L.  Adamson,  Joan  N. 
Ahern,  Nancy  J.  Alexander,  Ramesh 
Anishetty,  Gary  M.  Arber,  leffrey  Auerhahn, 
Katherine  H.  Bennett,  Barbara  Binder,  Sam 
Black,  Debra  B.  Blum,  Robin  Blumcnthal, 
Albert  L.  Borden,  Delmadean  Bryant, 
Alexandra  Campbell. 
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Valeric  Gordon  Cohen  and  her  husband  Brad 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child  Gordon  Nathan  on  December  16, 
1987.  Both  Valerie  and  Brad  are  attorneys 
living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Brenda  Marsh  Golombek  and  her  husband 
Steven  are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter  Melame  on  August  1 2, 
1987. 

Susan  McGilvery  and  her  husband  Eugene 
O'Neill  happily  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Rachel  Elizabeth  on  June  8,  1987. 

Hilda  Rosenberg  and  her  husband  Andrew 
Temen  were  blessed  with  the  birth  of  their 
first  child  David  Meyer,  in  August  1987. 

Dena  Cohen  Rosenkrantz  and  Mark 
Rosenktantz  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Mara  Susan  on  (uly  21,  1987.  The 
Rosenkrantz  family  moved  to  Richmond,  VA 
as  of  tanuary  1988.  Mark  is  now  a  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

|an  Sandberg  has  moved  from  the  "verbal"  to 
the  "visual."  After  six  years  of  free-lance 
feature  writing  for  the  Boston  Globe.  Boston 
Ledger.  Boston  Magazine,  etc.  she  has 
turned  her  talents  to  photography.  Her 
photography  can  be  seen  on  the  cover  and 
inside  pages  of  Birth  Without  Surgery:  A 
Guide  to  Preventing  Unnecessary 
Caesareans  by  Carl  lones,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  m  January  1988. 

Carol  Shuchman  and  her  husband  Kendall 
Christiansen  have  moved  into  a  "big  old 
house"  in  Brooklyn,  NY  and  are  thrilled  to 
announce  they  are  expecting  their  first  child 
in  July  1988. 

Stuart  Turkewitz,  M.D.  and  his  wife  Molly 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child 
Noah  Matthew  on  September  27,  1987.  He  is 
welcomed  into  the  family  by  his  sister,  two- 
year-old  luha  Claire. 


Helena  Wall,  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  CA  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  support 
her  research  into  the  precarious  nature  of 
early  colonial  life  m  America.  A  specialist  in 
American  colonial  life,  she  received  her 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  from  Harvard 
University.  She  joined  the  Pomona  College 
faculty  in  1984.  Most  recently  she  was  the 
recipient  of  an  Arnold  L.  and  Lois  P.  Graves 
Award  in  the  Humanities. 

Lost  alumni:  Marc  Adler,  Cindy  S.  Agel, 
Winston  L.  Amselem,  Charles  Avrith,  Todd  |. 
Barron,  Robert  A.  Basch,  Robert  L. 
Beckelman,  William  B.  Bell,  Bonnie  Berk, 
Nancy  A.  Berlow,  Michael  Bernstein,  Mark 
V.  Berry,  Ora  Bershtel,  John  N.  Bizakis, 
Robert  I.  Blau. 
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Michael  Berger  and  his  wife  Andrea  Gilbert 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Ilyssa  Abby,  born 
December  23,  1986.  Michael  is  an  associate 
in  the  employment  and  labor  law  department 
at  Montgomery,  McCracken,  Walker  and 
Rhoads  in  Philadelphia.  The  family  resides  in 
Elkins  Park,  PA. 

Deborah  A.  Franzblau  has  recently  become  a 
member  of  a  New  York  City  law  firm  that  is 
now  known  as  Burrows,  Poster  and 
Franzblau.  A  graduate  of  Temple  University 
School  of  Law,  she  has  been  associated  with 
the  firm  since  1981.  Her  field  of 
concentration  deals  with  the  areas  of  real 
estate  and  real  estate  syndication, 
representing  promoters,  developers  and 
sponsors. 

Vivian  Loewenstein  Gibilisco  and  her 

husband  Paul  share  the  joyful  news  of  the 
birth  of  their  daughter  Lauren  Beth  on 
November  3,  1986. 

Elise  Ginsburg  Kestenbaum  proudly 
announces  that  she  is  the  mother  of  [onathan 
Franklin  Kestenbaum,  bom  January  15,  1987. 

Harriet  Rosenberg  Mann  and  her  husband 
Gary  are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Michael  Aaron  on  August  23,  1987. 
Harriet  was  recently  promoted  to  director  of 
human  resources  and  a  member  of  the 
management  team  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  of  Cleveland.  Her  husband  is  a 
senior  manager  with  Peat  Marwick  Main. 

Iris  Raylesberg  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  of  Howard  J.  Rubenstein 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  public  relations  firm  in 
New  York  City.  She  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Before  joining 
the  firm  two  years  ago,  she  worked  for  NBC 
News  and  CBS  News  in  New  York.  Ins  lives 
in  Manhattan  with  her  husband  Michael 
Rozansky. 


Margo  Rosenbach  and  Robert  Gottlieb  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Dana  Rose  Gottlieb  on  July  14, 
1987.  Margo  received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Heller 
School  in  1985.  She  is  currently  a  senior 
analyst  with  Health  Economics  Research  in 
Needham,  MA. 

Howard  M.  Schwartz  and  his  wife  Anat 
happily  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Arielle  Garin  on  June  25,  1987. 

Bernard  A.  Smyle,  M.D.  of  Harker  Heights, 
TX  was  elected  recently  to  fellowship  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  To  qualify 
as  a  fellow  of  the  Academy,  a  pediatrician 
must  be  certified  as  a  fully  qualified 
specialist  in  the  field  of  child  health. 

Debra  Wortzman  Wasserman  and  Gary 
Wasserman  '80  recently  returned  from  a 
seven-month  motorcycle  trip  around  the  U.S. 
They  especially  enjoyed  backpacking  in 
Yosemite  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Lost  alumni:  Jeryl  S.  Abramowitz,  Lee  Alice, 
Carola  R.  Andujo,  Diane  M.  Ascoli,  Paula  S. 
Asher,  Sharon  Asro,  Elizabeth  D. 
Auchincloss,  William  F.  Bane,  Brad  A. 
Bederman,  Mark  A.  Beede,  Constance  A. 
Begelfer,  Jeffrey  S.  Bennett,  Lorraine  S. 
Berkowitz,  Carl  T.  Bemzweig. 
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Barry  and  Joanne  Levy  Citrin  are  happy  to 
announce  the  birth  of  Leah  Alexandra  on 
May  20,  1987.  Barry  is  working  in  White 
Plains,  NY  as  general  manager  for  the 
Travelers  real  estate  investment  department. 
Joanne  is  on  maternity  leave  from 
Bloomingdale's  where  she  is  a  housewares 
buyer. 

Cynthia  "Cindy"  Dubinsky  and  David 
Teicher  were  married  on  March  1,  1987. 
Following  the  wedding,  they  headed  for  a 
honeymoon  trip  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Joshua  Gindin  and  his  wife  Meryl,  both 
Philadelphia  attorneys,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Jennifer  Zoe  on  March  9, 
1987. 

Steven  Hentoff  married  Ami  Gitlin  on  June 

7,  1987  in  Garden  City,  New  York.  He  is 
currently  an  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry 
and  anesthesiology  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  Center.  He  also 
maintains  a  private  practice  on  the  North 
Shore  and  consults  to  the  Shaughnessy 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Salem.  Ami  is  the 
director  of  the  recreational  therapy 
department  at  the  Spaulding  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  in  Boston.  They  make  their  home  in 
Cambridge,  MA,  along  with  their  dog 
Maggie. 
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Christopher  C.  Johnson,  an  independent 
filmmaker,  has  completed  a  documentary, 
entitled  Home,  about  the  ACORN  squatters 
in  East  New  York.  The  film  won  a  gold 
plaque  in  the  Chicago  International  Film  and 
Video  Festival  and  also  won  the  Cine  Golden 
Eagle  Award  in  Washington,  D.C.  Until 
October  1985,  he  was  employed  by  an 
advertising  firm  in  New  York,  but  then 
decided  to  switch  to  film.  While  at  Brandeis 
he  worked  on  documentary  film. 

David  J.  Kramer  and  Wendy  Philips  Kramer 

'80  are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Rebecca  Fanny,  bom  May  30,  1987.  The 
couple  and  their  daughter  now  reside  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Michael  and  Rachel  Connelly,  now  residents 
of  Maine,  are  the  proud  parents  of  red-haired, 
blue-eyed  Martin  Adams,  bom  luly  2,  1986. 
Both  earned  graduate  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Michigan:  Rachel,  a  Ph.D.  in 
economics  in  1985,  and  Michael,  an  M.A.  in 
journalism  in  1983.  Rachel  teaches 
economics  at  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick 
and  has  authored  several  articles.  Michael's 
most  recently  published  piece  was  about 
boating  in  Casco  Bay. 

Marjorie  Reiter  married  Timothy  Dyas  on 
May  17,  1987.  He  is  a  firefighter  in  Cranford, 
Nj,  and  she  is  the  administrator  of  obstetncs- 
gynecology  at  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Center  in 
Livingston,  Nf.  Five  weeks  after  their 
wedding,  the  couple  attended  the  marriage  of 
Marjorie's  brother,  Paul  Reiter  '83,  to  Lori 
Hirchak  in  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

Robin  Schaffer,  M.D.  is  now  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  anesthesiology  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa.  She  also 
serves  as  attending  senior  anesthesiologist  at 
Tampa  General  Hospital. 

Sharon  L.  Simmons,  who  now  lives  in 
lacksonville,  FL  received  her  J.D./M.A.  in 
histonc  preservation  law  from  Boston 
University.  She  practices  real  estate  law  in 
lacksonville  and  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Jacksonville  Landmarks  Commission. 

Randy  A.  White  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  in  the  finance  department  of  First 
Republic  Bank,  Dallas. 

Lost  alumni:  Cynthia  G.  Aaron,  Jeffrey  S. 
Adler,  Mark  Adler,  Mitchell  D.  Albom, 
Stephen  Almekinder,  David  E.  Bamberger, 
Joseph  Ben-Israel,  Tesfaye  Biftu,  Scott  E. 
Bingham,  Roberta  B.  Blumenthal,  Leon  M. 
Bresloff,  Andrew  J.  Brown,  Ronald  J. 
Calvanio,  Michael  C.  Chan. 
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Raymond  E.  Baxter  and  Lisa  Savery  Baxter 

are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child  Jessica  Leigh  on  August  15,  1987. 
Ray  IS  an  attorney  with  the  Boston  law  firm 
of  Bums  and  Levinson. 


Barbara  Shaughnessy  Danforth  and  her 

husband  Tom  happily  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Paul  Richard  on  July  14,  1987.  Paul 
joins  his  big  brother  David,  age  three. 

Lost  alumni:  Portia  E.  Adams,  Lois  Aldwin, 
Lydia  Alexander,  Benjamin  J.  Ashton,  Shirin 
Assan,  Gayle  S.  Barsky,  Susan  E.  Bell,  Cheryl 
D.  Bennett,  Steven  H.  Bernstein,  Lome  T. 
Blank,  Elizabeth  S.  Bober,  Carolyn  J. 
Boettner,  Bill  D.  Borenstein,  Lori  G.  Brem. 
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Amiet  Goldman  of  New  York  City  has 
been  promoted  to  account  marketing 
representative  at  IBM  where  he  specializes  m 
telecommimications  products.  His  clients 
include  members  of  the  media,  utilities, 
public  sector  and  legal  industries  in  New 
York  City.  Recently  he  received  a  Director's 
Award  for  outstanding  sales  achievements  in 
1987. 

Eileen  Merker  Schneider  and  Marc  D. 
Schneider  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Michael  Adam  on  December  24, 
1987. 

Scott  D.  Schwartz  has  been  named  president 
of  Spencer-Scott  Real  Estate  Group,  a 
California  commercial  real  estate 
broker/developer. 

Anthony  "Tony"  Sutin  is  on  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  law  practice,  and  is  now 
working  for  the  Dukakis  for  President 
campaign  in  North  Carolina. 

Lost  alumni:  Michael  B.  Ari,  Naomi  L. 
Benattar,  Tass  P.  Bey,  Eric  Borcsok,  Mitchell 
P.  Brauner,  Robert  H.  Brown,  Tim  G.  Byrne, 
Stavros  Cademenos,  Alan  Chesick,  Peter  V. 
Chow,  Timothy  Clark,  Debra  E.  Cohen, 
Susan  D.  Cohen,  Allan  Crichton,  Virginia 
Dancz,  James  R.  Davis,  Lisa  Davis. 
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Joan  Remar  Levy  and  Lawrence  E.  Levy 

loyfully  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Rachel  MoUie  on  August  20,  1987. 

Linda  R.  Meltzer  has  received  her  f.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Law, 
and  has  been  admitted  to  the  State  Bar  of 

Texas. 

Edy  Rosenson  and  Howard  Blady  were 
mamed  November  15,  1987.  Edy  is  working 
as  a  senior  actuanal  assistant  for  Buck 
Consultants,  Inc.,  an  actuarial  consulting 
firm  in  Manhattan. 

Kenneth  Silber  is  a  computer  software 
engineer  at  Pnnceton  University's  plasma 
physics  laboratory,  where  he  is  working  on 
the  Tokamac  Fusion  Test  Reactor  Project.  He 
IS  also  the  assistant  varsity  baseball  coach  at 
Pnnceton. 

Lawrence  J.  Stark  has  joined  the  finn  of 
Stone,  Pogrund,  Korey  &  Spagat  as  an 
associate  attorney;  the  firm  is  located  in 
Chicago. 


Lost  alumni:  Frances  N.  Araiza,  Tara  M. 
Asai,  A.  Randall  Banon,  Susan  S.  Bellman, 
Kenneth  A.  Berg,  Michelle  D.  Bowdler, 
Andrew  C.  Breslau,  Jean  B.  Brookman,  Joel 
N.  Chartkoff,  Ronald  Chibaro,  Mana  I.  Chiu, 
Michael  D.  Colbum,  Michal  G.  Conford, 
Glenn  Connell,  Susan  H.  Creamer. 

'83 

Judy  L.  Berman  has  enrolled  at  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  in  Boston.  In 
addition  to  her  traditional  law  school  studies 
during  the  next  three  years,  she  will 
undertake  four  legal  internships. 

William  Cember  is  working  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  the  narcotics  bureau  for 
the  Bronx  District  Attorney's  Office  in  Bronx 
Courts,  New  York  City. 

Cheryl  Cutlet  is  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
Powers  m  the  Middle  East:  The  Ultimate 
Strategic  Arena.  The  book  explores  the 
explosive  impact  that  the  super  power 
competition  has  had  on  countnes  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  examines  the  region  and 
discusses  its  resources  and  trade  potential 
while  investigating  its  relations  with 
countnes  such  as  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  England  and  Japan. 

Marlene  Fassberg  received  her  master's 
degree  in  counseling  and  consulting 
psychology  from  Harvard  Umversity  in  1985. 
She  and  Joshua  Zanow,  who  was  a  visiting 
student  at  Brandeis  dunng  1980-81,  were 
mamed  in  September  1985  and  they  have  a 
son  lason  Matthew,  bom  May  7,  1987.  Joshua 
received  his  J.D.  degree  from  American 
University,  Washington  College  of  Law  in 
May  1986.  The  family  is  now  residing  in 
Studio  City,  CA. 

Scott  Field  and  Jill  Hauser  were  mamed  in 
September  1987.  Jill,  an  artist,  and  Scott,  an 
attorney,  reside  in  Washington,  DC. 

Debra  F.  Friedman  and  David  Gustavson 
were  mamed  October  18,  1987  in  Boston. 
Debra  is  working  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
at  Brandeis  and  David  is  the  supervisor  of 
computer  programmers  at  a  company  in 
Westwood,  MA. 

Ellen  Krugman  Harris  and  Stephen  Harris 

recently  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  Benjamin  Michael  on  October  1,  1987. 
After  receiving  her  M.A.  from  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  Ellen  began  her  career  in 
early  childhood  education,  from  which  she  is 
cunently  taking  a  maternity  break.  Steve  is 
an  attorney  at  the  Manhattan  law  firm  of 
Summit,  Rovins  &  Feldesman,  where  he 
practices  labor  and  employment  law.  The 
family  now  resides  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Barry  Mitchel  and  Betsy  Lantner  were 
mamed  in  February  1988.  Barry  is  working  as 
a  dental  resident  at  Brookdale  Hospital  after 
graduating  from  Columbia  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery  in  1987.  Betsy  is  finishing 
her  studies  at  Albany  Medical  College. 
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Amy  Oshansky  and  Larry  Knopf  are  engaged; 
the  mamage  is  to  take  place  in  June.  Amy  is 
an  attorney  with  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  Boston;  Larry  is  an 
associate  with  Gaston  Snow  and  Ely  Bartlett, 
also  in  Boston. 

Stuart  ].  Rotman  has  been  appointed  art 
director  at  WIW-TV8  in  Cleveland,  OH.  He 
and  his  fiancee  Renee  Goldberg  will  be 

mamed  November  6,  1988. 

Jamie  Schiffman  completed  an  MA.  in 
broadcast  journalism  from  Boston  University 
in  1985  and  then  worked  as  an  on-air  news 
reporter  for  WLIQ-TV  in  Long  Island  until 
the  fall  of  1986.  At  that  time,  she  left  to 
travel  in  Israel  for  10  months.  She  is  now 
employed  at  UAHC  in  New  York  as  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  Israel  programs. 

Mark  J.  Schlickman,  M.D.  and  Janice  R. 
Kravitz  '84  were  married  Apnl  12,  1987  in 
Brandeis'  Berlin  Chapel.  lanice  is  currently 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  psychology 


while  working  as  a  coimselor  in  the  Child 
Mental  Health  Unit  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School.  Mark 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  this  past  June 
and  IS  currently  a  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
the  Medical  Center  there.  The  couple 
honeymooned  in  California  and  now  reside 
in  Worcester,  MA. 

Lost  alumni:  Marie  F.  Aglion,  Christine 
Ahlstrom,  Henry  D.  Aiken,  Timothy  J. 
Alavosus,  Myriam  Alhadeff,  Edie  Almeleh, 
Abby  I.  Alpert,  Connne  V.  Ardon,  Nancy 
Bacher,  Stuart  A.  Barr,  Dons  J.  Bates,  Vivian 
Behar,  Scott  A.  Bennett,  Nicholas  Bessmer, 
Helen  A.  Bikkal,  Yvette  L.  Bonaparte. 

'84 

Martin  Alintuck  was  recently  named  an 
account  executive  with  Cabot  Public 
Relations  in  Boston.  As  part  of  Cabot's 
Corporate  Group,  he  will  be  working  on  new 
and  existing  accounts  with  an  emphasis  on 
public  affairs.  Previously,  Martin  was  on  the 
staff  of  Massachusetts  Governor  Michael  S. 
Dukakis. 


Leslie  Antin  and  Bruce  Levy  were  engaged  in 
June  1987  in  the  Castle  Commons,  where 
they  met  six  years  ago.  Leslie  is  a  high  school 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  and  Bruce  is  a  third- 
year  student  at  New  York  University  Law 
School.  An  August  1988  wedding  is  plaimed. 

Heidi  Beth  Fransman  is  engaged  to  marry 
Dr.  Alan  E.  Leavitt  in  June  1988.  She 
currently  works  as  a  marketing  coordinator 
for  a  division  of  Johnson  and  Johnson. 

Jerald  Horowitz  graduated  from  the  Cardozo 
School  of  Law  and  passed  the  New  York 
Bar — he  is  currently  working  in  a  federal 
judicial  clerkship  in  New  York  City. 

Rebecca  Laszio  is  a  database  consultant  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  recently 
won  a  tnp  to  Acapulco  to  receive  the  1987 
Digital  Excellence  Award.  She  lives  in 
Venice,  CA. 

Elizabeth  Mintz  and  Allen  Walpert  were 

mamed  on  November  22,  1987.  Brandeis 
alums  in  attendance  included:  Kenneth  and 
Roberta  (Schor)  Walpert  '80;  Josh  Prottas 
'82;  Lewis  Ktata,  Donald  Silvey,  Allan 
Spitzer,  Joel  Singer,  Carol  Sommer,  Phil 
Goldstein,  Shari  Mogel,  Maria  Radetsky, 
Stephen  and  Alison  Klein  Okinow,  Laurie 
Rubin  Haber  and  Lis  Bolson  Heron — all 
from  '84;  and  Fran  Zarrett  Schwarz  '86. 
Allen  recently  completed  his  M.B.A.  in  the 
co-op  program  at  Northeastern.  Liz  is 
enrolled  in  a  master's  program  at  Boston 
University's  College  of  Communication. 

David  J.  Rose  is  currently  employed  in  New 
York  as  a  senior  consultant  at  CCF,  Inc.,  a 
secunties  and  banking  software  house.  He  is 
leaving  for  a  six-month  tnp  to  Tokyo  to  help 
establish  an  office  there. 

Roger  A.  Segal  and  Sarah  E.  Kroloff  '86  are 

engaged  to  be  mamed.  Roger  is  currently 
assistant  director  of  admissions  at  Brandeis 
University,  and  Sarah  hopes  to  pursue  a 
degree  in  public  health. 

Lost  alumni:  Carolyn  E.  Adams,  Terry 
Amgott-Kwan,  Robert  |.  Balotin,  Steve  E. 
Bizar,  Jan  A.  Blum,  Marcia  E.  Bramson,  Heidi 
S.  Bronstein,  Byong  S.  Choi,  Deborah  E. 
Cohen,  Lauri  E.  Croce,  Joel  T.  Cuperfain, 
Debra  L.  Danielson,  Phil  M.  DeCapite, 
Thomas  J.  DiBartholomco,  Amaury  Diaz. 

'85 

Lisa  Antell  and  Michael  Lichtenberg  were 
mamed  March  20,  1988.  Lisa  is  a  member  of 
the  fixed  income  group  at  M.D.  Sass 
Investors  and  trades  municipal  bonds. 
Michael  is  a  salesman  with  S.  Lichtenberg  & 
Co.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Shari  Feldman  and  Lt.  Thomas  Ariail  were 
mamed  July  II,  1987.  Shan  will  graduate 
from  Case  Western  University  School  of  Law 
this  May. 


Lisa  Sachs  and  Richard  Baum  are  engaged  to 
be  mamed.  Lisa  is  a  student  at  the  NYU 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  Rich  is  a  third-year  student  at  the 
Temple  University  School  of  Dentistry  in 
Philadelphia.  An  August  1989  wedding  is 
planned. 

Sharon  Slade  and  Daniel  Zunitch  '86  were 
engaged  in  October  1987.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  their  wedding  in  May. 

Jeanne  M.  Sole  has  enrolled  at  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  in  Boston.  While 
pursuing  her  J.D.  degree  over  the  next  three 
years,  Jeanne  will  undertake  four  legal 
internships  in  addition  to  her  traditional  law 
school  studies. 

Joshua  B.  Spero  and  Ellen  L.  Rowse  '86  were 

married  on  July  26,  1987  in  Littleton,  MA. 
Josh  IS  a  research  analyst  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  Ellen  is  working  on  her  M.A. 
in  special  education  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  couple  resides  in  Rockville, 
MD. 

Lost  alumni:  Jeremy  A.  Addis,  Howard 
Adelman,  Karen  S.  Adler,  Sultan  Ahmed, 
Andrew  J.  Amoff,  Lisa  A.  Barkan,  Paul  M. 
Bauer,  Marc  Benjamin,  Michael  A.  Berman, 
Mark  Bix,  Daniel  H.  Blumenthal,  Robert  M. 
Brandwene,  Laura  Brodzinsky,  Laura  J. 
Campanis,  Elizabeth  M.  Champlin. 

'86 

Sherri  Alpert  is  currently  enrolled  in  the 
D.D.S.,  Ph.D.  program  at  S.U.N.Y.  Buffalo 
Dental  School.  She  was  awarded  the  Moore 
Fellowship  for  her  studies  there. 

Michelle  Butensky  was  appointed  youth 
services  coordinator  at  the  YM-YWHA  of 
Metropolitan  New  Jersey. 

Marie!  Nanasi  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Denver  University  Law  School.  She  is  also 
coordinator  for  the  Colorado  chapter  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Lost  alumni:  Sheila  D.  All,  David  M. 
Amentola,  Betsy  G.  Arnold,  Risa  F.  Aronson, 
Malca  Bassan,  Merrill  S.  Becker,  Kimberly  D. 
Benek,  Dan  J.  Berman,  Michael  L.  Bernstein, 
Naomi  B.  Blumberg,  Jennifer  Bollinger, 
Gregory  S.  Campora,  Susan  M.  Carboni,  Sara 
A.  Casse,  Rosa  M.  Cervera. 

'87 

Heidi  Halpem  and  Alan  Kay  returned  from 
five  months  in  Europe  where  they  had  a 
wonderful  time.  They  are  both  working  and 
living  in  Massachusetts  and  will  be  mamed 
on  June  12,  1988. 

Lost  alumni:  Bela  Apparao,  Dov  Bulka,  Silke 
M.  Georgi,  Haggai  Goldfarb,  Solomon  R. 
Mangolini,  Argard  Pinsuvana,  Ruth  S. 
Tenenhouse. 
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Grad 


Obituaries 


Susan  Basow  (M.S.  '72,  Ph.D.  73), 
associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  PA,  joined  three  other 
women  colleagues  on  a  panel  at  the  Third 
International  Interdisciplinary  Congress  on 
Women,  held  in  Dublin  during  July  1987. 
They  summarized  recent  writings  on 
feminist  pedagogy  and  described  Lafayette's 
interdisciplinary  introduction  to  women's 
studies  courses.  Other  panels,  workshops  and 
lectures  covered  a  broad  range  of  topics.  Held 
at  Trinity  College  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  conference  attracted  more  than 
1300  participants  from  48  countries.  Among 
the  sponsoring  organizations  were  the  Irish 
Ministry  of  Education,  UNESCO,  several 
national  embassies  and  agencies,  various 
private  industries  and  1 1  women's 
organizations  from  all  over  the  world. 

Rhonda  Falk  (M.A.  '85)  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Moss  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  development  associate.  She 
IS  responsible  for  assisting  in  Moss 
Rehabilitation  Hospital's  capital  campaign  in 
the  areas  of  grants  and  fundraising  proposals. 

Allan  Kulikoff  (M.A.  '75,  Ph.D.  '76)  won  the 
1987  Francis  Butler  Simkins  Award  for  his 
book  Tobacco  and  Slaves:  The  Origins  of 
Southern  Cultures  in  the  Chesapeake,  1680- 
1800.  Allan  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of 
Northern  Illinois  University,  where  he 
teaches  in  the  history  department.  His  book 
discusses  the  replacement  of  small  planters 
by  a  hierarchical  class  system  of  gentleman 
and  yeoman  planters,  a  system  that  was 
impervious  to  social  change  after  the  Civil  War. 


Charles  Koshetz  '63  of  Brooklyn,  NY  died 
suddenly  on  Apnl  19,  1986. 

Renee  Slotnick  Pollack  '55,  executive 
director  of  Westchester  Jewish  Community 
Services,  died  February  4,  1988  after  a  short 


illness.  A  resident  of  Hartsdale,  NY,  her 
professional  career  reflected  a  commitment 
to  the  aged,  developmentally  disabled  and 
Alzheimer  families.  She  is  survived  by  a  son 
Ross  of  Hartsdale  and  a  daughter  lanet  of 
White  Plains,  NY.  Her  husband  Herbert  died 
in  1985. 

Peter  Sajovic  '66  died  November  1,  1987  in  a 
climbing  accident  in  upstate  New  York.  An 
avid  mountain  climber,  he  had  scaled  the 
Himalayas  last  summer.  He  was  an  associate 
professor  of  neurobiology  at  CCNY  and  had 
recently  received  a  $250,000  NIH  grant  to 
conduct  brain  research. 


Mark  Sheldon  (Ph.D.  '75),  who  lives  in 
Evanston,  IL,  has  recently  taken  a  position  as 
senior  policy  analyst  at  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  will  be  working  on 
issues  in  ethics  and  public  policy. 

Barbara  Ellen  Smith  (Ph.D.  '81)  has  just 

published  Digging  Our  Own  Graves:  Coal 
Miners  and  the  Struggle  over  Black  Lung 
Disease.  Temple  University,  1987.  The  book 
deals  with  the  plight  of  the  miners  —  how 
they  took  up  their  own  cause  and  tried  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  they  face  in 
the  workplace.  The  book  also  includes 
selections  from  interviews  with  miners  and 
their  widows.  Barbara  is  the  director  of 
research  at  the  Southeast  Women's 
Employment  Coalition,  Lexington,  KY. 


Newsnote 


News 


what  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  Alumni 
Office  know  —  and  send  the 
photos  (black  and  white 
photos  are  preferred)  and 
news  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  fellow 
classmates. 


We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news  of 
interest  to  the  Alumni 
Office  for  review. 


Name. 


Brandeis  Degree  &  Class  Year . 
Address 


Q  Please  check  here  if  address 
is  different 
from  mailing  label. 

Please  Alumni  Office 

return  to  Brandeis  University 

Waltham,  Massachusetts 

02254-9110 
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You  don't  have  to  be  a  scholar  to 

enjoy  University  Press  of 

New  England  books 


The  Mind  of  the 
Founder:  Sources 
of  the  Pohtical 
Thought  of 
lames  Madison 
Revised  Edition 
Edited  with 
introduction  and 
commentary  by 
Marvin  Meyers 
Brandeis  Faculty 
Emeritus 


"There  has  not  been  in  print  a 
handy,  one-volume  collection  of 
Madison's  most  important 
writings  and  papers  .  .  .  This 
book  .  .  .  plugs  that  gap." 
— Leonard  Levy,  in  the  Editor's 
Foreword  to  the  first  edition. 

A  Brandeis  University 
Press/UPNE  book, 

$18.00 


The  New  Pohtics  of 

Old  Values 

John  Kenneth  White 


'White's  description  of  the 
strategic  imperatives  that 
underpin  Ronald  Reagan's  1980 
presidential  victory  captures 
more  faithfully  what  really 
happened  than  anything  else 
now  in  print." 
— Richard  Wirthlin,  Ronald 
Reagan's  Presidential  Pollster. 

$9.95  paper/$  18. 00  cloth 


The  Crippled  Giant:  A 

Literary  Relationship 

with  Louis-Ferdinand 

Celine 

Newr  and  Expanded 

Edition 

Milton  Hindus 

Brandeis  Faculty 

Emeritus 


A  Reader's  Delight 
Noel  Perrin 


French  and  Germans, 
Germans  and  French: 
A  Personal 
Interpretation  of 
France  under  Two 
Occupations,  1914- 
1918/1940-1944 
Richard  Cobb 


A  new  and  expanded  version  of 
a  classic  work  on  France's 
controversial  writer  includes 
selections  from  Hindus' 
extensive  correspondence  and 
personal  meetmgs  with  Celine 
during  his  postwar  exile  in 
Denmark. 

A  Brandeis  University 
Press/UPNE  book. 

$19.00 


"A  book  that  is  both  wise  and 
delightful." 

— New  York  Times  Book 
Review. 

A  Brandeis  University 
Press/UPNE  book  from  the 
Tauber  Institute. 

$8.95  paper/$18.50  cloth 


The  Holocaust  in 

History 

Michael  R.  Marrus 


A  witty  discussion  of  40  literary 
masterpieces  that  have  been 
wrongfully  ignored  or  forgotten, 
"this  is  a  book  to  savor  and  share 
with  one's  friends,  like  a 
delicious  secret." 
— Jay  Parini,  author  of  The  Patch 
Boys  and  other  books. 

$9.95  paper/$  16.95  cloth 


"The  best  assessment  available  on 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
Final  Solution,  on  motives, 
resistance  and  collaboration,  as 
well  as  the  reaction  of  the 
outside  world." 
— Walter  Laqueur,  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  Georgetown  University. 

A  Brandeis  University 
Press/UPNE  book  from  the 
Tauber  Institute. 

$16.50 


Order  directly  from  UPNE.  Mention  the  Brandeis 
Review  and  receive  a  20%  discount.  Books  will  be 
mailed  postage  paid.  Please  send  check  or  provide 
VISA  or  MasterCard  number  and  expiration  date. 
Telephone  orders  accepted  at  603-646-3340. 


University  Press  of  New  England 
l7Vi  Lebanon  Street 
Hanover,  NH  03755 


Braadeis  Review 


Summer  1988 


Volume  7  Number  4 
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Announcing — 

A  Picture  History 
ofBrandeis 


Forty  years  of  commitment, 
accomplishment  and  the  zestful 
pursuit  of  excellence  packed  into 
the  pages  and  pictures  of  one 
book.  More  than  150  photographs, 
200  oversize  pages,  30,000 
words  of  text  and  remembrance. 

Prepublication  Offer  for  Alumni 
and  Friends  of  Brandeis:  $40.00 
(A  $10.00  saving) 


Destination:  Brandeis 

Set  your  compass  for 
Waltham ...  set  your  heading 
for  the  campus  built  around 
a  vision  and  created  by  a 
commitment ...  set  your  watch 
for  a  full  40  years  in  time  and 
space ...  set  your  mind's  eye 
for  a  parade  of  occasions, 
events  and  unforgettable 
people ...  set  your  imagination 
for  a  word  and  picture  tour  of 
a  very  special  place. 


n  Yes,  reserve  my  copy  now  of 
Frot?t  the  Beginning:  A  Picture 
History  of  the  First  Four 
Decades  of  Brandeis  University 
at  your  special  advance  order 
price  of  just  $40.00  plus  $4.25 
postage  and  handling.  (Price  will 
be  $50.00  post-publication.) 

D  Send  me extra  copies. 

It  makes  a  great  gift. 

n  Check  enclosed  for  $ 


Send  to: 


payable  to  Brandeis  University. 

D  Charge  to  my  account  with 
Visa  or  MasterCard. 


Name 

Address 

City 

For  charge  orders, 

complete 

State 

below 

Zip 

Card  Name 

Account  Number 

Expiration 

Date 

Signature 

Return  to:  Brandeis  Picture 
History  Project,  RO.  Box  91 10, 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110 
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Around  the  University 


Giving  Meaning  to  the  Ruins 
of  a  Prehistoric  Metropolis 

George  L.  Cowgill 

8 

A  Belief  in  the  Play 

MarkGuerin,M.F.A.'88 
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Around  the  University 


Honorary  Degrees  Awarded  at 
'88  Commencement 

Two  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  authors,  a 
longtime  friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
University  and  a  nationally  recognized 
champion  of  children's  and  family 
causes  were  among  nine  individuals 
who  received  honorary  degrees  as  part 
of  the  University's  1988  commencement 
exercises  May  29.  Writer  John  Updike, 
winner  of  the  1988  Brandeis  Creative  Arts 
Awards  Medal  for  Fiction,  and  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin,  historian,  educator  and  author, 
are  among  this  year's  recipients  of  the 
University's  highest  honor  Updike  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fiction  for  his  1982 
novel.  Rabbit  is  Rich.  Boorstin  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  History  in  1973  with 
The  Ameiicans:  The  Democratic 
Experience,  which  also  won  the 
Dexter  Prize. 

Updike,  often  hailed  as  the  premier 
novelist  of  his  generation,  is  the  author 
of  13  novels.  His  latest  work,  S.,  an 
epistolary  novel,  is  a  modem  version  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  Updike 
briefly  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  but  left  to  pursue  his  own 
writing  career  His  first  novel.  The 
Poorhouse  Fair,  was  published  to  positive 
reviews  in  1959.  A  master  of  several 
genres  including  the  novel,  short  story, 
poem  and  literary  criticism,  Updike  has 
received  numerous  literary  awards  in  his 
30-year  career  His  most  recent  collection 
of  prose.  Hugging  the  Shore,  won  the 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award 
for  Criticism  in  1984. 

Boorstin  was  director  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  12  years,  after  serving  as 
director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History  and  senior  historian 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Boorstin 
graduated  from  Harvard  University, 
received  his  doctorate  from  Yale  and  was 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Balliol  College  in 
Oxford,  England.  He  is  currently  editor-at- 
large  at  Doubleday  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  U.S.  News  &>  World 
Report.  The  Discoverers,  Boorstin's  history 
of  man's  search  to  know  the  world  and 
himself,  was  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Main  Selection,  was  on  the  New  York 
Times  Best  Seller  list  for  six  months  and 
in  1986  won  the  Watson  Davis  Prize  of 
the  History  of  Science  Society. 


Other  degree  recipients  are:  Victor  H. 
Beinfield,  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Jessye 
Norman,  Walter  A.  Rosenblith,  Maxine 
F.  Singer,  Telford  Taylor  and  Leslie 
H.  Wexner 

Beinfield  is  a  major  benefactor  and 
longtime  friend  of  the  University.  He  has 
won  respect  and  recognition  for  devoting 
his  time  and  talents  to  many  civic  and 
philanthropic  causes,  among  them  the 
endowment  of  several  academic  chairs 
at  the  University,  as  well  as  major 
contributions  to  fellowships  and  other 
programs.  A  former  self-employed 
businessman,  Beinfield  was  inducted 
as  a  Brandeis  Fellow  in  1985. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman  is  founder  and 
president  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
a  national  agency  whose  aim  is  to  educate 
the  country  about  the  needs  of  children. 
Edelman,  who  delivered  the  main 
commencement  address  (see 
accompanying  notice),  received  her 
honorary  degree  in  recognition  of  her 
career  as  a  children's  defender  and 
advocate  for  disadvantaged  Americans. 

Norman  is  considered  one  of  the  great 
divas  of  modern  opera.  Bom  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  1945,  she  was  educated  at 
Howard  University  and  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Making  her  operatic  debut 
with  the  Deutsche  Oper —  Berlin  in  1969, 
she  has  performed  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  received  wide  critical 
acclaim.  A  dramatic  soprano  whose  range 
is  from  below  Middle  C,  Norman  is  as 
adept  singing  the  operas  of  Mozart, 
Verdi,  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  as  she  is 
accomplished  delivering  the  art  songs 
of  Satie,  Poulenc  and  Strauss. 

Rosenblith  is  a  professor  emeritus  and 
provost  emeritus  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  member  of 
the  Brandeis  University  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  prestigious 
organizations,  including  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  is  a  fellow  of  the  World  Academy  of 
Art  and  Science. 

Singer,  former  chief  of  laboratory 
biochemistry  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  is 
currently  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
she  IS  continuing  her  cancer  research. 
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Taylor  was  the  U.S.  chief  counsel  at  the 
Nuremberg  Trials  and  general  counsel 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books,  including  Grand 
Inquest:  The  Story  of  the  Congressional 
Investigation  (1955),  Nuremberg  and 
Vietnam:  An  American  Tragedy  ( 1971 ) 
and  Munich:  The  Price  of  Peace  (1979). 
A  specialist  in  constitutional  law  and 
criminal  law,  Taylor  began  his  academic 
career  in  1957  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Yale 
Law  School,  and  is  currently  the  Nash 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Law  at  Columbia 
Law  School. 

Leslie  Wexner  is  founder,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Limited, 
Inc.,  the  country's  leading  women's 
apparel  specialty  store  and  mail  order 
retailer  The  company  currently  operates 
about  3,200  women's  specialty  stores  and 
mail  order  divisions.  As  a  philanthropist, 
he  has  embarked  on  a  program  to  train 
Jewish  leaders  and  strengthen  the  lewish 
community;  and  established  a  campaign 
to  transform  his  hometown,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  into  a  financial  center,  among 
other  projects. 


children's  Crusader  is  Keynote 
Speaker  at  '88  Commencement 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  a  nationally 
recognized  champion  of  children's  and 
family  causes  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF),  was 
the  main  speaker  at  the  University's 
graduation  exercises  May  29.  Edelman 
received  an  honorary  degree  during  the 
commencement  program,  recognizing  her 
career  as  a  champion  of  children's  rights 
and  advocate  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Edelman  began  her  campaign  for  children 
in  the  mid-1960s  when,  as  the  first  black 
woman  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  Bar, 
she  directed  the  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  in  (ackson,  Mississippi.  In 
addition  to  being  involved  m  many  civil 
rights  cases,  she  successfully  helped  fend 
off  political  attacks  against  the  Child 
Development  Group  of  Mississippi — one 
of  the  largest  Head  Start  programs  in  the 
country,  with  more  than  100  centers  m 
mostly  rural,  poor  communities. 


In  1968,  Edelman  founded  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  which  became  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  in  1973.  CDF 
has  become  an  effective  voice  nationwide 
in  the  areas  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention,  child  health  and  mental 
welfare,  education,  child  care,  youth 
employment,  child  welfare  and  family 
support  systems.  Bom  in  Bennetsville, 
South  Carolina,  Edelman  graduated  from 
Spelman  College  in  I960,  and  earned  her 
L.L.B.  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1963.  In 
1971,  Time  magazine  named  her  one  of 
America's  young  leaders. 

Edelman  was  the  first  black  woman 
elected  to  the  Yale  University  Corp.  She 
currently  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  the  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
Foundation  and  the  March  of  Dimes  and 
chairs  the  board  of  trustees  of  her  alma 
mater,  Spelman  College.  In  1987,  Harvard 
University  Press  published  Families  in 
Peril:  An  Agenda  for  Social  Change,  based 
on  Edelman's  W.E.B.  DuBois  lectures  at 
Harvard  in  1986.  Edelman  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  her  husband, 
Peter  Edelman,  a  law  professor  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  the  couple's 
three  sons,  loshua,  Jonah  and  Ezra. 


Brandeis  Celebrates 


Branded 


"Brandeis  at  Forty"  has  been  designated 
as  the  University's  slogan  during  the 
40th-anniversary  year  Readers  of  the 
Review  would  have  first  seen  the  slogan 
on  a  save-the-date  postcard  sent  to  alumni 
and  Brandeis  Inner  Family  members  in 
May.  The  card  outlined  the  basic  schedule 
of  activities  for  the  October  5-9 
celebration  period. 

To  kick  off  the  anniversary  celebration. 
Levin  Ballroom  will  be  transformed  into 
a  swinging  nightclub  for  an  evenmg  of 
dancing  to  the  music  of  Panama  Francis 
and  the  Savoy  Sultans  performing  in  the 
lOth  Annual  Louis  Armstrong  Music 
Fund  Concert  on  Wednesday,  October  .S. 
Following  that,  the  30th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Wien  International 
Scholars  Program  on  Thursday  October 


6  will  include  Wien  Scholars  from  the 
three  decades  returning  to  campus  to 
participate  in  classes  and  to  attend  a 
symposium  on  international  education. 
Two  American  scholars  in  the  field  of 
international  education,  Michael  Nacht 
from  the  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Maryland  and  Craufurd 
Goodwin  from  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Duke  University,  along  with 
others,  will  contribute  to  the  afternoon 
symposium.  The  Wien  Program 
celebration  will  conclude  with  an 
evening  lecture. 

Brandeis  students  are  planning  a  day  of 
activities  for  Friday  October  7,  some  of 
which  will  involve  alumni.  At  the  same 
time,  alumni  leaders,  including  chapter 
officers,  class  officers,  alumni  annual 
fund  workers  and  members  of  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Council,  will  be  meeting  on 
the  campus  both  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
an  Alumni  Leadership  Convocation.  The 
Board  of  Tmstees  will  also  meet  on  Friday 


Saturday  has  been  reserved  for  academic 
symposia  during  the  day  and  a  gala 
celebration  dinner  in  the  evening.  The 
dinner  will  be  at  the  Copley  Marriott  in 
Boston  and  will  feature  a  new  alumni 
award,  an  audio-visual  look  at  Brandeis 
at  Forty,  the  honorary  degree  recipients, 
among  other  entertainment.  The  dinner 
will  be  black-tie  and  invitations  will  be 
sent  to  the  entire  on-campus  community 
as  well  as  Brandeis  alumni.  Trustees, 
members  of  the  Justice  Brandeis  Society 
and  the  National  Women's  Committee, 
friends  and  other  supporters. 

The  celebration  weekend  will  conclude 
on  Sunday  with  the  40th-Anniversary/ 
Founders'  Day  Convocation  in  Levin 
Ballroom.  Honorary  degree  recipients  will 
include  distinguished  alumni  as  well  as 
other  national  leaders.  Their  names  will 
be  announced  during  the  summer 

Other  40th-anniversary  celebrations 
around  the  country  are  being  planned 
by  chapters  of  the  Brandeis  Alumni 
Association.  The  National  Women's 
Committee  dedicated  its  June  conference 
to  a  40th-anniversary  celebration  and 
individual  chapters  are  also  organizing 
events. 


Surge  in  Admissions  Continues 

Some  4,200  applications  for  admissions 
poured  into  Brandeis  this  year,  producing 
the  largest-ever  applicant  pool  in  the 
University's  history.  "We.  experienced  a 
five  percent  increase  in  applications  over 
last  year,"  said  David  L.  Gould,  dean  of 
admissions.  The  surge  in  applications 
marks  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which 
the  total  number  of  applications  received 
has  exceeded  previous  records. 

In  addition,  Gould  said  the  applications 
from  minority  students  rose  27  percent. 
Applications  from  black  students 
interested  in  coming  to  Brandeis  jumped 
25  percent  over  the  same  time  (May  9)  last 
year.  Applications  from  Hispanics  were 
up  21  percent  and  those  from  Asians  rose 
24  percent.  There  also  were  five 
applications  from  Native  Americans, 
compared  to  two  last  year. 


The  record  number  of  applications 
follows  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  admissions  inquiries  made  this  year. 
About  25,400  applications  were  mailed  in 
response  to  requests.  That  is  2,344  more 
than  last  year,  an  increase  of  more  than 
10  percent. 

Earher  this  year,  the  admissions  office  had 
reported  a  surge  in  the  number  of  early 
decision  applications  received.  The  202 
early  decision  applications  that  came  in 
this  year  compare  with  157  in  1987,  a 
jump  of  nearly  29  percent. 


Handler  to  Chair  Special  Study 
Committee 

Brandeis  President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  has 
been  appointed  chair  of  a  Study  of  High 
School  Biology  Education  for  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  committee  has 
been  formed  to  define  the  material  that 
is  essential  to  a  modem  high  school 
education  in  biology  and  to  consider  the 
implications  of  curriculum  changes  for 
teacher  preparation. 

The  committee  will  examine  high  school 
biology  curricula  including  the  objectives 
and  contents,  and  organization  and 
implementation  of  current  curricula. 
Training  of  teachers  and  preparation  of 
teaching  materials  also  will  be  examined. 

The  NRC  is  the  principal  operatmg 
agency  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  and  was  created  to  provide 
independent  advice  to  the  nation  on  its 
most  critical  scientific  and  technical 
questions. 


Anniversary  Pictorial  History  of 
Brandeis  to  Be  Published 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  40th 
anniversary  celebration  in  October  will  be 
the  publication  of  a  University  pictorial 
history  entitled.  From  the  Beginning:  A 
Picture  History  of  the  First  Four  Decades 
of  Brandeis  University.  The  200-page, 
coffee-table-size  book  will  feature  more 
than  150  images  of  Brandeis  by  University 
photographers  Ralph  Norman  and  Julian 
Brown.  Included  also  will  be  a  foreword  by 
Professor  Paul  A.  Freund  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  noted  constitutional  scholar, 
former  clerk  of  Justice  Brandeis,  and 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
Brandeis  in  1974. 

For  more  than  a  year,  editor  Susan 
Pasternack  and  photo  archivist  Lisa  Webb 
researched  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
images  and  documents  stored  in  the 
University  Archives  in  the  basement  of 
Goldfarb  Library.  Professor  Jack  Goldstein 
chaired  a  special  pictorial  advisory 
committee  comprising  members  of  the 
Brandeis  faculty,  alumni  and  the  National 
Women's  Committee.  The  designer  of  the 
picture  history  is  Susan  Marsh,  whose 
work  includes  several  books  for  the  New 
York  Graphic  Society. 


The  Brandeis  picture  history  will 
trace  the  story  of  the  University  from 
its  genesis  in  1948  to  the  present. 
Utilizing  a  developmental  rather  than 
a  chronological  approach,  the  book  will 
highlight  important  events,  figures,  and 
decisions  in  the  colorful  40-year  history 
of  Brandeis  University. 


Photographs  chosen  for  the  volume  have 
met  the  criteria  of  historical  relevance 
and  artistic  merit  and  will  feature  four 
decades  of  University  growth  and 
development.  As  Lisa  Webb  notes, 
"Brandeis  has  been  captured  in  all  its 
moods  and  guises,  in  every  season  and 
in  each  stage  of  its  development." 

The  book  wiU  contain  seven  sections 
of  photographs  with  introductory 
text  to  each  providing  an  overview  or 
context  for  the  gallery  of  images  that 
follow.  Enlivening  the  pages  will  be 
remembrances  by  alumni,  faculty  and 
members  of  the  Brandeis  community.  The 
result,  according  to  editor  Pastemack,  is 
"a  rich  visual  memoir  of  the  first  40  years 
of  an  extraordinary  20th-century 
institution" 

A  special  prepubli cation  offer  is  available 
to  alumni  and  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  The  advance-order  price  of 
$40  (plus  shipping  and  handling)  is  a  $10 
saving  over  the  postpublication  cost.  An 
illustrated  brochure  with  reply  card  and 
envelope  has  been  sent  to  alumni  and 
members  of  the  Brandeis  community.  A 
handy  order  form  is  also  included  inside 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue  of  the 
Brandeis  Review. 


Brandeis  Announces  Smallest 
Percentage  Tuition  Increase  in  Years 

The  Brandeis  University  Board  of 
Trustees  has  voted  to  raise  next  year's 
total  billed  charges  for  tuition,  room  and 
board  and  fees  to  $18,586,  an  increase  of 
7.6  percent  over  this  year's  fees.  Passed 
at  the  Board's  April  14  meeting,  the 
increases  are  roughly  equal  to  those 
at  many  comparable  institutions.  The 
increases  place  tuition  at  $12,700,  and 
an  on-campus  standard  room  contract 
at  $2,580,  including  telephone  service. 
A  21 -meal/ week  plan  will  cost  $2,490. 
Other  fees  approved  include  a  health 
services  charge  of  $260  and  government 
and  media/activity  fees  of  $106,  which 
may  be  adjusted  slightly  by  student  vote. 

The  hike  in  tuition  and  fees  represents 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  in  which  the 
percentage  rate  has  decreased.  Brandeis 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  said  the 
University  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 


continuing  to  lower  the  rate  at  which 
tuition  increases.  For  the  past  several 
years,  Brandeis  has  been  successful  in  that 
effort,  reducing  the  increase  from  10.6 
percent  in  fiscal  year  '83  to  7.6  percent 
in  fiscal  year  '89.  The  Board's  vote  is 
consistent  with  its  commitment  to  keep 
increases  close  to,  or  if  possible  less  than, 
those  at  comparable  institutions. 

In  annotincing  the  increases  to  parents 
of  current  students.  Handler  said  the 
size  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors  beyond  the  University's  control. 
"As  one  of  the  nation's  major  research 
universities,"  she  said,  "Brandeis  must 
commit  a  significant  portion  of  its  budget 
to  such  high  cost  items  as  scientific  and 
technological  equipment,  books,  journals 
and  salaries.  In  addition,  m  a  situation 
shared  with  most  colleges  and 
universities,  we  incur  significant 
costs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  in  renovating  our 
older  buildings  to  support  the  more 
sophisticated  programs  they  now  house" 


Further,  the  President  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  support  for  financial  aid  from 
the  federal  government  has  shrunk 
significantly  over  the  past  few  years, 
forcing  most  colleges  to  seek  funds  from 
other  sources.  For  example,  recent  studies 
show  that,  despite  increases  Ln  federal 
funds  for  financial  aid,  the  value  of  federal 
grant  aid  going  to  full-time  students  has 
declined  by  14  percent  in  constant  dollars, 
Handler  said. 

Regardless  of  federal  financial  aid  support, 
Brandeis  has  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  a  financial  aid  package  to  meet 
the  total  costs  of  any  matriculating 
students  who  can  demonstrate  calculated 
need.  Approximately  50  percent  of  all 
Brandeis  students  receive  some  form  of 
financial  aid.  The  University  has, 
therefore,  increased  its  financial  aid 
budget  by  an  amount  that  exceeds  the 
percent  of  increase  in  the  tuition  rate. 


Students  Respond  to  Menu  Debate 

Discussion  over  last  year's  decision  to 
include  international  dining  at  Brandeis 
was  stirred  again  this  spring  when  a  small 
group  of  students  staged  a  protest.  The 
protest,  led  by  a  group  calling  itself  the 
Brandeis  Anti-  Dejudiazation  Coalition, 
(BADJ),  provoked  angry  responses  from 
many  students  who  feel  that  the 
University's  food  policy  should  be 
open  for  all. 

"It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  Brandeis,  as  a 
Jewish-sponsored  nonsectarian  imiversity, 
seeks  to  serve  not  just  the  needs  of  its 
Jewish  students,  but  also  those  who  have 
been  lured  here  on  the  premise  that  their 
differences  will  be  respected  and 
supported,"  wrote  Heather  Hastings  '90  m 
the  campus  newspaper.  The  Justice.  "By 
demanding  that  pork  and  shellfish  not  be 
served  anywhere  on  the  Brandeis  campus," 
Hastings  continued,  "BADJ  is  denying  the 
right  of  35  percent  of  the  students  at 
Brandeis  to  coexist  equally" 

The  protest,  which  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Bernstein-Marcus  administration 
building  on  Sunday,  April  24,  drew 
attention  from  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Associated  Press,  which  were 
contacted  by  BADJ  members.  The 
students  assembled  shacks  made  to  look 
like  the  houses  of  "The  Three  Little  Pigs" 
from  the  children's  story. 


But  some  media  accounts,  such  as  a  May 
4  editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe  by  Alan 
Lupo,  took  issue  with  the  message  being 
conveyed  in  the  protest.  "I  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  my  own  religion,  which  is 
Jewish,  and  that  of  others,  but  I  do  not 
have  too  much  patience  with  the 
super-religious  who  wish  to  impose 
their  fundamentalist  beliefs  on 
others,"  Lupo  wrote. 

" . . .  This  is  also  why  I  am  upset  by 
a  recent  story  that  some  Brandeis 
University  students  are  outraged  that 
the  administration  allows  shellfish  and 
pork  to  be  served  in  a  campus  dining 
hall.  Nobody,  of  course,  is  forced  to  eat 
the  stuff,  nor  is  it  served  everywhere 
on  campus,  so  most  Brandeis  folks 
say  It's  OK." 

Brandeis  has  long  offered  kosher  and 
nonkosher  menus  for  students.  More 
than  300  students  are  on  the  University's 
kosher  food  plan  and  have  a  separate  and 
soon-to-be-expanded  cafeteria  in  Sherman 
Student  Center  The  addition  of  pork  and 
shellfish  to  the  nonkosher  meal  site  menu 
in  Usdan  Student  Center  stemmed  from 
a  report  by  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  last  year  The  student  senate,  in  a 
meeting  last  fall,  endorsed  the  food  policy 
recommended  by  the  Board.  The  Board 
voted  unanimously  last  October  to 
reaffirm  its  earlier  vote  and  has  no 
intention  of  changing  the  food  policy. 


After  Sunday's  demonstration,  the 
student  senate  criticized  the  protestors 
by  passing  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
"Pigtown"  shanties  were  offensive.  The 
resolution  states  that  shantytowns  are 
a  symbol  of  oppression  for  black  South 
Africans,  and  that  using  them  elsewhere 
diminishes  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  that  coimtry. 

The  protestors  also  contested  what 
they  said  was  a  purposeful  change  in  the 
University's  calendar  to  omit  names  of 
specific  Jewish  holidays.  University 
officials  said  that  in  the  publication  last 
fall  of  the  University's  calendar,  a  list  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  holy  days  was 
inadvertently  omitted  due  to  a  printing 
error  That  error  has  since  been  corrected. 
Subsequent  publications  of  the  University 
calendar  have  included  the  list. 

Another  student,  Deborah  Levenson, 
Class  of  1988,  said,  "I  think  the  protest  is 
ridiculous.  To  think  10  students  out  of  a 
student  body  of  2,800  can  command  this 
much  media  attention  is  remarkable.  The 
University  only  serves  pork  and  shellfish 
out  of  one  dining  hall  in  Usdan.  If 
someone  is  bothered  by  this,  they  can 
choose  to  eat  in  Sherman,  where  the 
kosher  food  dining  center  is  located.  Also, 
Jewish  life  on  this  campus  flourishes.  We 
have  one  of  the  largest  Hillel  programs, 
many  different  kinds  of  Friday  night 
services  available  and  a  very  active 
student-run  UJA  campaign.  The  protest 
takes  away  the  focus  from  these  very 
positive,  Jewish-run  activities." 


Sports  Notes 


Physics  Professor  Stephan  Berko 
Elected  to  National  Academy  of 
Sciences 

Stephan  Berko,  the  WilHam  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.  Professor  of  Physics,  was  elected 
to  the  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (NAS).  Berko's  election  was 
announced  in  a  May  2  article  in  The  New 
York  Times,  which  said  the  Academy  is 
often  described  as  the  country's  most 
prestigious  honorary  society  for 
scientists.  For  most  scientists  in  the 
country,  the  election  to  the  Academy 
is  second  only  to  the  Nobel  Prize  as  a 
measure  of  scientific  accomplishment. 

Berko  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  technique 
that  uses  positrons  to  study  tne  behavior 
of  electrons  in  ordinary  matter.  The 
positron,  which  is  the  anti-matter  "twin" 
of  the  electron,  is  a  valuable  probe  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  atomic,  solid  state  and 
biomedical  physics. 

Berko  said  his  election  to  the 
Academy  is  probably  not  the  result  of  one 
particular  piece  of  research,  but  rather  the 
accumulation  of  work  on  positron  and 
positronium  physics  performed  in 
collaboration  with  his  students  and 
research  associates. 

Besides  directing  a  research  group 
at  Brandeis,  Berko  is  also  part  of  a 
consortium  of  physicists  from  Brandeis, 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories  and  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  that  is  studying  the  surface 
properties  of  solids  using  high-intensity, 
low-energy  positron  beams. 

Berko  and  60  other  scientists  were 
elected  to  the  NAS  by  secret  balloting 
by  current  Academy  members.  The 
election,  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
achievements  in  original  research, 
brought  the  total  number  of  current 
Academy  members  to  1,540,  according 
to  the  Times. 

Seven  other  Brandeis  faculty  members 
and  University  officers  are  members 
of  the  Academy:  Robert  H.  Abeles, 
the  Aron  and  hnre  Tauber  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Pharmacology;  William  P  Jencks, 
the  Gyula  and  Katica  Tauber  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Pharmacodynamics;  Alfred  G.  Redfield, 
professor  of  physics  and  biochemistry 
and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center;  Alfred  Nisonoff, 
professor  of  biology  and  Rosenstiel 
Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center; 
Ernest  Grunwald,  the  Henry  F.  Fischbach 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  Martin  Gibbs, 
the  Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude  Burg 


Professor  in  Life  Sciences;  Stuart  H. 
Airman,  dean,  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare  and  Sol  C.  Chaiken  Professor 
of  National  Health  Policy. 

Berko  studied  physics  at  the  University 
of  Munich  and  won  a  Hillel  Foundation 
fellowship  that  sent  him  in  1948  to  the 
University  of  Virginia;  there  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  1953.  From  1953  to  1961 
Berko  held  a  postdoctoral  NRC 
Fellowship  at  Princeton  University 
(1953-54),  a  Sloan  Foundation  Fellowship 
at  the  Bohr  Institute,  Copenhagen 
(1958-59)  and  advanced  from  assistant 
professor  to  professor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  joined  the  Brandeis  faculty  in 
1961  and  was  instrumental  in  developing 
the  teaching  and  research  program  in 
experimental  physics.  In  1968  he  was  a 
research  associate  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  in  1976-77  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  at  the  Laue  Langevin  Institute  in 
Grenoble,  France.  In  1977,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  1978  was  named 
the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  at 
Brandeis.  In  1984,  a  group  of  distinguished 
positron  physicists,  together  with  Berko's 
former  Ph.D.  students  and  research 
associates,  held  a  full-day  symposium  at 
Brandeis  to  celebrate  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
A  "Festschrift"  volume  containing  this 
symposium  was  published  in  1985. 

Besides  scientific  publications  and  review 
articles,  and  the  production  of  two  movies 
made  for  undergraduate  teaching,  Berko 
lectured  extensively  in  Western  Europe, 
Israel,  China,  India  and  Japan.  At  the 
present  time,  Berko  and  his  research 
associates  are  studying  the  new  high 
temperature  superconductors  using  the 
positron  technique. 


Brandeis  Men's  Tennis  Finishes  Third 
in  UAA  Tournament 

The  Brandeis  University  men's  tennis 
team,  which  hosted  the  first  University 
Athletic  Association  men's  tennis 
championships,  finished  third  in  the 
competition  held  here  in  late  April. 
The  Judges'  Ian  Murray  '89  captured 
two  tennis  titles  for  Brandeis  in  the 
championship,  which  was  won  by  Emory 
University.  He  took  the  top  spot  in  the 
sixth  singles  by  coming  back  to  win  the 
title  in  three  sets.  Murray  then  paired 
with  Noel  Occomy  '89  to  win  the  first 
doubles  crown,  upsetting  the  top  seeded 
team  in  three  sets. 


Noel  Occomy  '89. 

Occomy  won  his  initial  match  in  the 
number  one  singles,  but  then  lost  a 
heartbreaker  to  the  top  ranked  singles 
player  in  the  tourney.  Two  singles  players 
made  it  to  the  finals,  John  Cordish  '90  at 
number  two  and  Mike  Gratz  '91  at 
number  four,  as  well  as  the  doubles  team 
of  Gratz  and  David  Bilgrei  '88.  Bilgrei  was 
a  winner  in  the  consolation  bracket  of  the 
number  three  singles.  Adam  Feldman  '88 
went  to  the  semi-finals  in  both  the 
number  five  singles  and  in  the  number 
two  doubles  with  teammate  Cordish. 

Brandeis  coach  Tom  Foley,  an 
administrator  in  the  Waltham  school 
system,  is  in  his  list  year  of  guiding  the 
Judges'  tennis  teams.  He  was  voted  UAA 
Tennis  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  other 
UAA  coaches  at  the  tourney. 


National  Women's  Committee 


Student  Athletes  Honored  at  Banquet 

Four  student  athletes  were  honored  for 
achievements  both  on  and  off  the  field  at 
the  fourth  annual  Athletics  Recognition 
and  Awards  Banquet  held  May  2.  More 
than  350  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  turned  out  for  the  event, 
which  included  a  visual  review  of  the 
1986-87  sports  seasons  and  a  talk  by 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  evening  opened 
with  greetings  and  remarks  by  President 
Evelyn  E.  Handler  Honored  at  the 
banquet  were  seniors  Dana  Violette 
(men's  soccer),  who  received  the  Harry, 
Joseph  and  Ida  Stein  Memorial  Award  for 
the  outstanding  male  athlete,  and  Chris 
Corsac  (women's  basketball,  softball), 
who  received  the  Max  I.  Silber  Award 
from  Mr  Silber  as  the  outstanding 
female  athlete. 

Also  honored  was  Karen  Pontbnand  '88 
(women's  basketball,  softball),  who  won 
the  Morris  Sepinuck  Sportsmanship 
Award,  an  annual  prize  presented  to  the 
varsity  athlete  who  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  athletic  program  and 
campus  life. 

Cheryl  Bregman  '88  (women's  soccer) 
received  the  Robert  Markson  Memorial 
Prize,  awarded  to  the  senior  varsity 
athlete  with  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  the  humanities. 


Artist's  Work  to  Support  BUNWC 
Commemorative  Fundraising 

Pop  artist  James  Rosenquist  has,  to 
understate  slightly,  a  talent  for  unusual 
combinations  of  images.  For  instance,  one 
canvas  offers  a  glance  in  the  window  of  a 
passing  car — filling  slowly  with  melted, 
creamy  nougat,  entitled  Chocolate 
Highway  Thist.  In  the  1960s  his  arresting 
work  hoisted  Rosenquist  into  the  ranks 
of  such  20th-century  giants  as  Warhol, 
Rauschenberg  and  Lichtenstein.  His 
shows  sold  out  early;  by  1964,  his  works 
could  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  Of  living  artists,  only  Johns  and  de 
Kooning  command  the  prices  that 
Rosenquist  does  in  today's  art  world. 

No  wonder  that  the  Brandeis  University 

National  Women's  Committee  is 
delighted  that  Rosenquist  has  agreed  to 
produce  a  limited  edition  lithograph  in 
honor  of  the  NWC's  40th  anniversary. 
This  40th-Anniversary  Project  will 
establish  a  fund  in  support  of  the  Brandeis 
Libraries.  Donors  who  make  a  gift  of  $350 
or  more  to  the  40th-Anniversary 
Commemorative  Fund  will  receive  a  29" 
by  36"  signed  silkscreen  with  the  offset 
lithograph,  which  was  on  display  at  the 
NWC  National  Conference  on  Jime  7-12, 
on  the  Brandeis  campus. 


Rosenquist  began  his  art  career 
supporting  himself  as  a  billboard  painter; 
today  his  usual  canvases  are  still 
enormous,  typically  6  by  10  feet. 
Rosenquist  culls  images  of  everyday  life 
and  combines  them  in  a  dislocated 
arrangement.  He  has  had  dozens  of 
retrospective  shows,  and  his  canvases 
have  hung  in  the  Rose  Art  Museum  at 
Brandeis,  the  Whitney  Museum,  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Art  at  the 
Smithsonian  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  A  pair  of  his  murals  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  Capital  in  Tallahassee  and 
corporate  headquarters  throughout  the 
country  sport  his  canvases  on  their  walls. 
F-111,  10  feet  high  by  86  feet  wide,  brought 
$2,090,000  at  Sotheby's  in  1988. 

Felice  Harlow,  national  chairman  of 
fundraising,  says  that  the  NWC  is 
interested  in  art  and  "plans  to  develop 
a  syllabus  on  contemporary  art  and  a  list 
of  artists  available  for  lecturing  by  the  fall 
of  1988:' 


Obituaries 

Long-time  Brandeis  benefactor  Max 
Feldberg  died  at  the  age  of  90  in  April  after 
a  long  illness.  His  support  of  Brandeis 
dates  back  to  1948,  when  he  and  his 
brother,  Morris,  underwrote  construction 
of  the  Feldberg  Lounge  in  the  Sherman 
Student  Center.  They  also  founded,  in 
1972,  the  Feldberg  Computer  Center, 
enlarged  in  1976  and  now  called  the 
Feldberg  Communications  Center  A 
Brandeis  Fellow,  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  in  1972. 

A  leading  Boston-area  philanthropist, 
his  generosity  extended  to  many  civic 
and  religious  organizations,  among  them 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  where  he  and 
his  family  donated  a  modern  facility  for 
medical  care,  teaching  and  research;  the 
Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
Greater  Boston;  and  the  State  of  Israel, 
for  which  he  worked  to  raise  funds. 


Mr.  Feldberg  was  cofounder  and  chairman 
emeritus  of  Zayre  Corporation.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  their  two 
children,  Barbara  F  Stern  and  Stanley  H. 
Feldberg,  vice  chairman  of  the  Brandeis 
Board  of  Trustees,  six  grandchildren  and 
five  great-grandchildren.  Max  and  Stanley 
Feldberg  were  the  only  father  and  son 
team  to  be  awarded  Brandeis  honorary 
degrees. 

Romayne  Goldberg,  a  Fellow  and  a 
former  trustee  of  Brandeis  University 
and  president  of  the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee,  died  in 
May  at  the  age  of  81. 

A  1928  graduate  of  Wellesley  College, 
she  was  long  active  in  Jewish  affairs.  She 
was  president  of  the  Boston  chapter  of 
Hadassah  from  1948  to  1951,  president 
of  the  New  England  region  of  Hadassah 
from  1957  to  1959  and  a  national  board 
member  of  Hadassah  from  1948  to  1959. 
She  also  served  as  president  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  Combined 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Greater  Boston 
and  vice  president  of  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 


She  leaves  two  sons,  Ezra  and 
Edward  Goldberg,  two  daughters, 
Martha  Schimberg  and  Emily  Steiner, 
13  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

Samuel  Rapaporte,  Jr.,  a  Brandeis 
University  Fellow,  who  established  the 
Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall,  the  library's 
repository  for  rare  books,  incunabula  and 
other  literary  treasures,  died  in  May  at  the 
age  of  86. 

A  successful  jewelry  manufacturer, 
Rapaporte  was  a  philanthropist  at 
Brandeis  and  at  Brown  University,  where 
the  Rieka  Rapaporte  Hillel  House  is 
located.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  in  1974  he  established 
the  Samuel  Rapaporte  Scholarship 
Program  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  there. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Rieka,  a  daughter, 
Renee  Burrows,  a  sister,  two  brothers, 
three  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. 


Giving  Meaning  to 
the  Ruins  of  a 
Prehistoric  Metropolis 


by  George  L.  Cowgill 


George  Cowgill  grew  up  on  a  wheat  farm  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  northern  Idaho.  After  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Idaho  he  transferred  to  Stanford, 
where  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  physics  in  1952. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  in  physics  from  Iowa  State 
University  before  changing  his  field  to  anthropology  He 
holds  a  master's  in  anthropology  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  doctorate  from  Harvard.  He  has  done 
archaeological  field  work  in  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  northwest 
Mexico  (state  ofDurango),  and  the  Maya  Lowlands  of 
northern  Guatemala  and  has  worked  at  Teotihuacan, 
Mexico,  since  1964.  He  has  been  at  Brandeis  since  1960 
where  he  is  currently  professor  of  anthropology.  In  1987 
he  received  the  Pomerance  Award  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  for  his  scientific  contributions  to 
archaeology.  Besides  his  work  at  Teotihuacan  and  in 
statistical  appUcations  in  archaeology,  he  is  interested  in 
comparative  studies  of  ancient  poUtical  and  ideological 
systems  and  in  issues  concerning  present-day  fertility  in 
Third  World  societies.  He  is  coeditor  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Collapse  of  Ancient  States  and  Civilizations  and  holds  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  fellowship  for 
preparation  of  a  book  on  mathematical  and  computer 
methods  in  archaeology 


How  much  can  archaeologists  learn  about  a  huge  ancient 
city  when  they  have  almost  no  inscriptions  or  other 
historical  records  to  rely  on?  How  can  one  give  meaning  to 
the  ancient  buildings  and  the  remnants  of  objects  placed  in 
tombs  or  buried  as  offerings  or  discarded  as  garbage?  How 
can  one  move  from  the  hardware,  so  to  speak,  to  the  living, 
thinking  and  feeling  people  of  ancient  civilizations?  What 
can  one  really  understand  of  their  society  and  culture 
and  the  play  of  aspirations,  incentives,  values,  conflicts 
and  religious  beliefs  that  shaped  events  in  the  once 
thriving  city? 

I  suspect  that  many  non-archaeologists  hold  one  of  two 
extreme  views  about  these  problems.  One  is  that  they  are 
insoluble,  and  archaeologists  will  never  contribute  much 
to  comprehending  the  great  issues  of  humankind.  The 
other  extreme  is  to  believe  that  we  have  mysterious, 
almost  magical  ways  to  extract  meanings  from  inert 
objects  of  stone,  bone  and  clay. 

The  truth,  not  surprisingly,  lies  somewhere  in 
between,  and  is  more  complicated.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
meaning  to  ancient  relics,  but  archaeologists,  especially 
within  the  past  30  years  and  especially  those  trained  as 
anthropologists,  have  gone  far  beyond  what  used  to  be 
thought  possible.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but 
archaeology  is  changing  rapidly  as  new  techniques  and 
new  ideas  are  tested,  argued  about  and  evaluated. 

The  work  at  Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  offers  many  instances 
of  the  problems  faced  by  archaeologists  as  they  labor  to 
link  us  to  our  past.  Teotihuacan  (pronounced  Tay-oh-tee- 
wa-CAHN)  is  about  an  hour's  drive  from  downtown 
Mexico  City.  Often  it  is  simply  called  "The  Pyramids," 
because  its  most  spectacular  features  are  two  great 
pyramids,  known  today  as  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  They 
can  be  seen,  looming  like  hills,  for  many  miles  across  the 
flat  and  sparsely  vegetated  floor  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
The  Sun,  the  larger  of  the  two,  covers  about  the  same  area 
as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt,  although  it  is 
only  half  as  high.  A  great  straight  avenue,  the  so-called 
"Street  of  the  Dead,"  about  150  feet  wide,  runs  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  Moon  Pyramid,  past  the 
Sun,  to  a  40-acre  enclosure  called  the  Ciudadela  (or 
citadel),  and  continues  for  another  two  miles.  The 
Ciudadela  contains  what  were  probably  royal  palaces  and 
the  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl — a  pyramid  whose  sides  were 
covered  with  hundreds  of  multi-ton  stone  carvings  of 
feathered  serpents  and  other  deities.  The  whole  stretch  of 
the  avenue  between  the  Moon  Pyramid  and  the  Ciudadela 
is  lined  with  scores  of  lesser  pyramid  groups  and  residences 
of  high-status  people.  Some  of  these  structures  still  have 
remains  of  wall  paintings  in  many  colors,  mostly  showing 
supernatural  beings  and  humans  in  religious  ceremonies. 


Teotihuacan  is  one  of  the  major  tourist  attractions  of 
the  Mexico  City  area.  Guided  tours  "do"  Teotihuacan  in 
a  half-day,  whisking  visitors  through  souvenir  shops,  past 
the  carvings  of  the  Quetzalcoatl  temple  and  up  the  Street 
of  the  Dead.  The  more  enterprising  can  test  their  nerve  and 
stamina  by  climbing  the  stairs  of  the  Sun  Pyramid  (no 
small  feat  in  the  thin  air,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level) 
and  chance  getting  caught  by  a  thunder  shower  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  meal  in  a  local  restaurant  before  it's  time  to 
move  on  to  other  things.  Guides  often  say,  incorrectly,  that 
the  ruins  pertain  to  the  Aztecs,  the  relatively  well-known 
indigenous  civilization  almost  destroyed  by  Spanish 
invaders  in  the  1500s.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
emphasize  that  Teotihuacan  fell  by  the  700s  and 
was  already  a  matter  of  shadowy  legend  and  myth 
to  the  Aztecs. 

Because  of  the  way  most  visitors  are  exposed  to 
Teotihuacan,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  think  that 
archaeologists  have  nearly  completed  their  work  there. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  even  though 
there  have  been  intermittent  excavations  for  more  than  a 
century,  mostly  sponsored  by  the  Mexican  government 
and  by  North  American  institutions,  plus  an  important 
Swedish  project  in  the  1930s.  For  one  thing,  the  ancient 
remains  extend  far  beyond  the  area  protected  by  the 
Mexican  government  as  an  archaeological  zone. 
Even  within  this  zone,  the  majority  of  ruins  are  still 
unexcavated  and  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  low 
mounds,  unremarkable  to  the  untrained  eye.  However, 
they  speak  eloquently  to  archaeologists.  We  recognize  that 
the  topography  is  not  natural;  potsherds,  bits  of  chipped 
stone  and  other  artifacts  are  abundant  and  readily  spotted; 
and  sometimes  we  detect  traces  of  masonry  walls  and 
floors  poking  above  the  surface.  The  mapping  project  in 
which  I  have  participated  since  the  early  1960s  revealed 
that  the  ancient  city  covered  about  eight  square  miles. 
More  than  2,000  large,  multi-family  structures  are  known, 
and  at  its  peak,  around  A.D.  600,  the  city  housed  well  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  To  put  the  significance  of  its  size  into 
global  perspective,  we  should  remember  that  at  that  time 
the  only  other  cities  that  large  anywhere  in  the  world  were 
some  half-dozen  located  around  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
East  Asia. 

Furthermore,  much  is  still  to  be  done  even  in  the  parts 
of  the  city  most  visible  to  tourists.  Teotihuacan  was  a 
city  of  great  importance  for  about  800  years,  from  the  first 
century  B.C.  to  the  eighth  century  A.D.  During  that 
time,  structures  were  often  rebuilt  and  later  buildings  were 
constructed  over  the  remnants  of  earlier  ones,  resulting  in 
irregular  layers,  with  the  remains  of  earlier  periods  below 
those  from  later  times.  When  archaeologists  dig  at 
Teotihuacan  (as  at  archaeological  sites  throughout  the 
world),  they  usually  find  that  the  latest  remains  have  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  effects  of  erosion,  weathering  and 
more  recent  human  activities  (most  of  Teotihuacan  was 
under  cultivation  until  well  into  the  20th  century  and 
parts  of  it  still  are).  A  common  practice  is  to  excavate 
until  relatively  well-preserved  remains  are  found,  then 
consohdate  these,  cautiously  restoring  some  parts  when 


there  is  enough  evidence  to  infer  their  ancient  form.  This 
makes  sense,  but  it  means  that  the  remams  from  still 
earlier  periods  are  largely  hidden  and  little  known,  sealed 
by  well-preserved  later  structures.  Obviously,  one  should 
not  seriously  damage  the  later  structures,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  by  means  of  tunnels  and  mconspicuous 
small  pits  and  trenches  to  probe  earlier  layers.  What  we 
now  know  of  the  center  of  Teotihuacan  comes  mostly  from 
late  stages  in  the  histories  of  the  buildings  that  are  visible. 

In  fact,  then,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Teotihuacan  has  been 
excavated.  I  once  amused  myself  by  trying  to  calculate 
roughly  how  much  it  would  cost  to  excavate  the  entire  city, 
analyze  the  data  that  would  result  and  properly  publish  it 
all.  It  turned  out  that  it  would  cost  about  a  billion  dollars. 
Is  that  a  large  sum  or  a  small  sum?  It  depends  on  one's 
frame  of  reference.  It  is  what  the  United  States  spends  in  a 
day  or  so  for  military  purposes  and  a  tiny  fraction  of  what 
we  spend  for  medical  care  or  cigarettes  or  illegal  drugs. 
Thus,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  excavate  most  of 
Teotihuacan  if  that  task  were  ever  to  rank  very  high 
among  national  priorities.  The  reality,  however,  is  that 
in  the  United  States,  archaeological  projects  sponsored 
by  universities  or  museums  are  rarely  able  to  obtain 
much  more  than  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  year  for  their 
operations,  and  to  raise  even  that  much  requires  good 
contacts  with  private  donors  or  intense  competition  for 
a  limited  number  of  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF),  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  some  private  foundations.  In  some  years 
the  Mexican  government  has  put  far  more  than  this  into 
work  at  Teotihuacan,  but  there  have  been  long  intervals 
between  such  large-scale  projects.  At  current  rates  it 
would  take  many  centuries  to  excavate  "everything" — 
assuming  that  in  the  meantime  most  of  the  ruins  were  not 
destroyed  by  new  housing  and  other  developments.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  sheer  scale  of  Teotihuacan, 
the  costs  of  scientific  excavation  and  the  fractions  of  gross 
domestic  product  allocated  to  archaeology  help  to  explain 
why  so  little  of  Teotihuacan  has  been  excavated. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  excavate  everything, 
even  if  we  had  the  money.  Excavation  is  intrinsically 
destructive  and  our  knowledge  of  what  is  significant  and 
our  techniques  for  detecting  evidence  are  constantly 
improving.  For  these  reasons  archaeologists  feel  strongly 
that  not  even  small  sites  should  be  excavated  entirely, 
unless  they  are  threatened  with  destruction.  A  substantial 
portion  should  be  left  for  future  researchers,  who  will  have 
more  sensitive  techniques  at  their  disposal  and  new  ideas 
about  what  is  important  to  ask  of  the  data.  Another  reason 
for  not  trying  to  excavate  everything  in  a  site  as  large  as 
Teotihuacan  is  that  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  would 
eventually  be  reached,  where  additional  excavations  would 
tell  us  very  little  that  we  didn't  already  know. 


However,  these  "even  if"  considerations  are  not  very 
relevant,  because  without  a  drastic  increase  in  funding  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  reach  a  point  of  dimimshing 
returns.  What  we  now  know  of  Teotihuacan  is  only  a  tiny 
sample  of  what  there  is  to  be  learned.  It  is  as  if  a  future 
archaeologist  were  to  try  to  draw  a  well-rounded  picture 
of  Boston  from  excavations  at  the  Prudential  Center,  the 
State  House  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  with  only  a 
few  small  pits  in  other  localities.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  some  aspects  of  Teotihuacan,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  extrapolate  from  what  we  know  to  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

Compounding  these  difficulties,  the  inhabitants  of 
Teotihuacan  seem  to  have  had  little  interest  m  writing. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  even  debatable  whether  they 
had  anything  at  all  that  could  be  called  writing  in  the 
strict  sense.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  a  city  of  more 
than  100,000  could  have  gotten  along  without  the  written 
word,  especially  since  evidence  from  outside  the  city 
suggests  that  the  area  under  direct  political  control  from 
Teotihuacan  was  at  least  as  large  as  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  perhaps  a  half  million  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  Teotihuacan  had  strong  influences  and  trading 
relations  over  a  far  wider  area,  including  most  of  central 
and  southern  Mexico,  and  extending  to  the  very  different 
Maya  culture  of  Yucatan  and  northern  Guatemala,  more 
than  700  miles  away. 

In  fact,  the  Inca  empire  of  Peru  shows  that  a  complex 
society  can  get  along  with  astonishingly  little  in  the  way 
of  writing.  We  know  far  more  about  the  Incas  than  about 
the  people  of  Teotihuacan,  because  their  society  was  still 
vigorous  when  the  Spanish  arrived  in  the  1500s.  It  was  very 
much  larger  than  the  Teotihuacan  state.  It  stretched  for 
thousands  of  miles,  from  Ecuador  to  northern  Chile,  and 
it  governed  several  million  people.  Nevertheless,  the  Incas 
used  nothing  more  than  a  complex  system  of  knotted 
cords,  plus  human  speech  and  memory,  to  handle  all  the 
complex  accounting  and  bureaucratic  needs  of  the  empire, 
and  to  transmit  and  store  vital  information.  Furthermore, 
the  Aztecs,  whose  culture  in  some  respects  derived  from 
that  of  Teotihuacan,  ruled  over  a  larger  area  and  many 
more  people  than  Teotihuacan  did,  but  with  ordy  a  rather 
simple  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Teotihuacan  could  have  gotten  along 
with  no  more  than  some  simple  methods  of  keeping 
accounts,  without  anything  that  we  would  call  proper 
writing  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Teotihuacan  was  in  contact 
with  Classic  Maya  civilization  of  northern  Guatemala, 
which  had  a  highly  developed  system  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  sufficiently  rich  in  phonetic  elements  to  enable 
them  to  write  anything  they  could  say  (and  far  more 
developed,  to  our  way  of  thinkmg,  than  the  writing  of  the 
later  Aztecs).  Closer  to  Teotihuacan,  Zapotec  civilization 
in  the  highlands  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca  also  had  a  fairly  well 
developed  writing  system.  Why  then,  the  apparent  lack  of 
writing  at  Teotihuacan? 
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An  aerial  photo  looking  up  the  Street  of  the 
Dead  with  the  Sun  Pyramid  to  the  right  and 
the  Moon  Pyramid  in  the  background. 


An  aerial  piioto  of  I'eotihuacan  showing 
the  Moon  Pyramid  (foreground)  and  the  Sun 
Pyramid  (left).  The  wide  avenue  down  the  cen- 
ter is  the  Street  of  the  Dead. 


An  example  of  nnirah  luund  at  Icotihiidcdn. 


Actually,  many  of  the  most  profound  students  of 
Teotihuacan  civilization,  such  as  anthropologist  Clara 
Millon  and  archaeologist  Rene  Millon  (retired  from  the 
University  of  Rochester),  have  been  convinced  for  years 
that  the  people  of  Teotihuacan  did  possess  a  system  of 
writing.  Hov^ever,  until  recently  the  evidence  was  very 
sparse.  Fuller  information  has  only  been  discovered  in  the 
past  few  years,  in  the  form  of  glyphs  in  fragments  of  wall 
paintings  illegally  excavated,  smuggled  out  of  Mexico  and 
acquired  by  museums  and  private  collectors  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Only  the  most  sharp-eyed 
detective  work  has  enabled  scholars  to  track  down  many  of 
these  fragments,  link  up  parts  of  once-related  paintings  in 
collections  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and  determine  the 
general  area  of  the  city  from  which  they  came.  In  a  sense 
the  illegal  excavation  and  theft  of  these  paintings  has 
"accelerated"  research  on  Teotihuacan,  since  it  brought 
them  to  our  attention  earlier  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  But  the  murals,  having  survived  more  than 
a  millennium  in  the  ground,  were  in  no  danger  from  any 
source  but  looting,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  if 
they  could  have  been  excavated  carefully  and  with  proper 
records  of  their  places  in  the  structures  whose  walls  they 
adorned.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  many  fragments  were 
destroyed  or  lost,  and  for  many  others  we  can  only  make 
educated  guesses  about  their  original  relation  to  one 
another  We  will  probably  never  know  for  sure  just  how 
all  were  originally  arranged.  Since  many  were  parts  of 
integrated  sequences,  our  ability  to  interpret  them  with 
assurance  has  been  significantly  diminished. 

Teotihuacan  is  not  unusual  in  this  regard;  illegal 
trafficking  in  antiquities  is  a  severe  problem  in  most  of  the 
world.  At  least,  however,  it  is  now  clear  that  Teotihuacan 
society  had  a  moderately  well-developed  system  of 
hieroglyphic  writing,  perhaps  comparable  to  that  used  by 
the  Aztecs  in  the  1500s.  This  recent  discovery,  incidentally, 
is  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  surprises  that  we  continually 
encounter  at  Teotihuacan. 

In  the  1500s  the  people  of  central  Mexico  made  paper  from 
the  tough  parchment-like  layer  that  can  be  peeled  from  the 
large  leaves  of  the  century  plant,  a  type  of  cactus  that  they 
have  cultivated  for  thousands  of  years.  They  used  the  paper 
for  lengthy  manuscripts  that  were  folded  like  computer 
paper  (rather  than  bound  like  books),  so-called  "codices" 
Very  few  of  these  codices  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  intentional  destruction  by  the  Spamsh,  who  associated 
the  manuscripts  with  heathen  religions  they  were  anxious 
to  stamp  out.  The  people  of  Teotihuacan  may  very  well 
have  also  used  codices  for  much  of  their  writing.  If  so,  they 
have  long  since  perished,  although,  if  we  are  very  lucky,  we 
might  someday  find  a  few  surviving  fragments.  However, 
even  though  we  now  have  clear  evidence  for  some  writing 
at  Teotihuacan,  the  population  must  have  had  little 
interest  in  using  it  for  any  kind  of  permanent  inscriptions, 
since  we  find  so  little  of  it  on  stone  monuments,  wall 
paintings  or  decorated  pottery. 
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Ruins  of  a  palace  near 
the  Sun  Pyramid. 


Furthermore,  the  only  really  highly  developed  writing 
system  in  the  New  World,  that  of  the  Classic  Maya, 
was  not  adopted  by  their  neighbors.  To  most  literate 
Americans,  for  whom  the  immense  value  of  writing  is 
"self-evident,"  this  information  can  be  disturbing,  since  it 
challenges  a  comfortable  assumption.  In  fact,  the  people 
of  Teotihuacan  maintained  their  city  and  built  their 
enormous  pyramids  without  many  things  we  might  think 
indispensable  for  a  complex  civilization.  They  did  have  a 
solid  subsistence  base  in  maize  agriculture  and  other  crops, 
with  the  best  lands  irrigated  by  spring-fed  canals.  But  they 
had  no  metals  at  all,  no  wheeled  vehicles  and  no 
domesticated  animals  except  dogs. 

Thus,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  try  to  understand  Teotihuacan 
society,  as  we  confront  an  enormous  undertaking  with 
budgets  better  adapted  to  much  smaller  sites  and  with 
almost  no  written  records  to  rely  on.  How  should  we 
respond  to  this  challenge? 

The  answer,  basically,  is  to  try  to  allocate  our  scarce 
resources  in  the  most  effective  ways.  One  particularly 
important  approach  has  been  careful  survey  of  evidence 
visible  on  the  surface.  Until  the  early  1960s  no  one  had 
ever  tried  to  take  stock  systematically  of  everything  that 
could  still  be  seen  without  digging.  Surface  surveys, 
however,  are  one  of  the  prime  techniques  of  modem 
archaeology.  Surveys  cannot  substitute  for  excavation, 
but  they  are  much  cheaper,  provide  information  that  is 
of  great  value  in  itself,  offer  a  basis  for  planning  strategic 
places  to  dig  and  furnish  a  frame  of  reference  that  helps 
to  interpret  excavated  discoveries. 


With  this  in  mind,  and  buppurt  Irum  NSf,  in  1962  Rene 
Millon  launched  the  Teotihuacan  Mapping  Project,  with 
the  ambitious  aim  of  surveying  and  mapping  the  entire 
city.  The  first  task  was  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  city, 
which  resulted  in  the  surprising  discovery  that  it  covered 
about  eight  square  miles — much  more  than  anyone  had 
previously  thought.  Under  Millon's  direction  a  detailed 
map  of  the  topography,  buildings  and  other  modem 
features  in  the  area  covered  by  the  city  was  then  prepared 
from  aerial  photographs,  at  a  scale  of  1  to  2000  (one  inch  on 
the  map  corresponds  to  about  167  feet  on  the  ground).  Field 
parties  then  walked  over  the  entire  area  of  the  city  making 
notes  on  each  identifiable  stmcture  or  concentration  of 
ancient  remains,  adding  this  information  to  copies  of 
small  sections  of  the  topographic  map,  and  collecting 
potsherds,  bits  of  chipped  stone  and  any  other  visible 
fragments  of  ancient  artifacts.  This  task  took  several 
years.  By  the  end,  notes  had  been  made  on  more  than  5000 
structures  or  other  spots  with  significant  information 
and  approximately  a  million  objects  had  been  collected.  I 
joined  Millon's  project  in  1964  and  participated  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  survey.  In  1973  Millon,  Bmce  Drewitt  (of  the 
University  of  Toronto)  and  I  published  a  boimd  volume 
of  map  sheets,  with  transparent  pages  showmg  our 
archaeological  interpretations  overlying  pages  that 
provide  the  topographic  data  and  field  observations. 
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A  closeup  of  the  Sun  Pyramid. 


Full  analysis  of  our  field  notes  and  the  materials  collected 
has  been  a  slower  process.  It  is  still  proceeding,  supported 
mainly  by  a  series  of  NSF  grants,  to  Millon,  myself  and 
others,  with  additional  fundmg  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada  and  smaller 
amounts  from  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for 
Anthropological  Research,  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  several  other  institutions  and  private 
donors.  Archaeologists  have  spent  years  in  painstaking 
study  and  classification  of  the  materials  collected.  My 
earlier  background  had  been  in  physics  and  math  and  this 
proved  helpful  when  in  the  1960s  it  seemed  that  computer 
and  statistical  methods  would  help  us  to  handle  the 
resulting  masses  of  information  and  also  enable  us  to 
make  interpretations  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  Accordingly,  student  assistants  and  I  have  entered 
the  results  of  many  of  the  archaeological  studies  of  our 
collections  into  computer  files.  These  files  are  fairly  large, 
but  their  structure  is  simple,  and  I  have  mostly  used 
Fortran  programs  written  by  myself  and  Brandeis 
students  and  statistical  systems  such  as  SAS  and  S, 
used  by  social  scientists. 

One  use  of  these  files  is  simply  for  data  management. 
More  ambitiously,  we  have  used  them  for  statistical 
studies  of  associations  between  different  types  of  pottery 
and  other  kinds  of  artifacts  in  different  regions  of  the  city 
or  collected  from  different  types  of  structures,  such  as 
temples,  or  residential  structures  of  varying  degrees  of 
architectural  quality.  We  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  which  types  of  objects  tended  to  be  used  together  m 
the  same  places,  m  identifying  places  that  specialized  in 
manufacture  of  pottery  or  various  kinds  of  stone  tools, 
and  in  characterizing  the  typical  furnishings  of  temples 
and  of  residences  occupied  by  people  of  high  or  low  status 
and  various  occupations.  We  are  also  using  computers  to 
produce  maps  showing  where  specific  types  of  things 
were  found  in  exceptionally  large  quantities  or  in 
unusual  proportions  relative  to  other  things. 


I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with  these  statistical 
and  spatial  studies.  Brandeis  anthropology  graduate 
students  Michael  Ester  (Ph.D.  76),  Jeffrey  Altschul 
(Ph.D.  '81),  Rebecca  Sload  (Ph.D.  '82)  and  Miriam  Chernoff 
(Ph.D.  '88)  have  participated  in  this  work.  Other  Brandeis 
anthropology  graduate  students  have  addressed  a  variety  of 
problems  by  use  of  the  Mapping  Project  collections,  as  well 
as  materials  from  excavations.  Darlena  Blucher  (Ph.D.  '71) 
excavated  a  site  somewhat  outside  Teotihuacan  itself  to 
learn  more  about  the  period  leading  up  to  its  spectacular 
development,  Emily  McClung  de  Tapia  (Ph.D.  '79)  has 
studied  evidence  of  the  grains  and  other  plant  materials 
used  as  food;  and  Mary  Hopkins  (doctoral  candidate)  is 
studying  the  techniques  and  quality  control  used  in 
manufacturing  different  kinds  of  utilitarian  pottery. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  learned  from  our  collections. 

Since  Mexican  law  prohibits  removal  of  archaeological 
material  from  Mexico,  we  kept  it  in  rented  facilities 
in  the  modern  town  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  near  the 
archaeological  zone.  However,  this  became  more  and 
more  of  a  problem,  as  collections  overflowed  space  and  our 
landlord  resisted  making  repairs  and  became  increasingly 
eager  to  get  us  out  so  that  he  could  rent  the  space  to  the 
better  paying  businesses,  boutiques  and  unisex  beauty 
salons  that  were  springing  up  in  the  neighborhood.  Finally, 
in  1985  Susan  Evans  (research  associate.  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Pennsylvania  State  University)  and 
I  obtained  funds  from  NSF  to  build  a  permanent 
archaeological  research  center  at  Teotihuacan.  The  new 
center  was  completed  in  1987.  It  provides  facilities  for 
preservation  and  study  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
Mapping  Project  and  by  other  projects  carried  out  m  or 
near  Teotihuacan  in  recent  years  by  archaeologists  from 
Perm  State,  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  It  also  offers  housing  for  researchers 
who  study  these  materials  and  provides  a  base  for  new 
archaeological  field  projects.  While  further  studies  of 
the  materials  already  collected  are  important,  the  stage  is 
now  set  for  new  excavations,  carefully  designed  to  address 
questions  raised  by  studies  of  the  Mapping  Project  data. 
I  plan  to  begin  such  an  excavation  this  summer. 
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To  answer  the  issue  I  posed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article — given  that  the  city  has  been  in  ruins  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  and  that  writing  is  so  sparse — how 
much  can  we  ever  hope  to  learn  of  this  society?  Are  we 
limited  to  appreciating  Teotihuacan  art,  tabulating  endless 
details  of  architecture  and  artifacts  and  speculating  about 
what  it  all  means?  During  the  past  20  or  30  years  many 
anthropological  archaeologists  have  believed  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  far  more  than  this.  Admittedly  the  task  is 
difficult.  It  requires  making  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
finest  techniques  for  excavating  and  analyzing  materials, 
bringing  to  bear  the  most  powerful  developments  in  social 
theory  and  greatly  improving  (through  studies  of  living 
societies)  our  comprehension  of  the  connections  between 
what  people  do  and  the  kinds  of  remains  that  they  leave 
behind.  At  Teotihuacan,  in  particular,  it  means  making 
joint  use  of  computer  studies  and  other  analyses  of  our 
surface  survey  data,  data  from  excavations,  the  rich  body 
of  art  and  religious  symbolism  provided  by  wall  paintings, 
sculpture  and  decorated  ceramics,  and  cautious  use  of 
what  we  know  of  the  Aztecs  for  hints  that  can  help  us 
to  understand  their  predecessors.  Some  of  these  lines  of 
evidence  tell  us  more  about  economic  and  material  aspects 
of  the  society  while  others  tell  us  more  about  religion  and 
political  ideology.  Our  best  understandings  will  surely 
come  from  integrated  Icnowledge  of  both  the  material  and 
the  ideational  aspects  of  Teotihuacan  society. 

Why  is  it  worth  trymg  to  fathom  Teotihuacan?  Partly  just 
because  it  is  there,  too  obstinately  large  to  be  ignored  or 
dismissed.  Partly  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
New  World,  especially  of  Mexico,  but  to  some  degree  of  all 
of  us,  and  it  is  important  to  understand  the  past  correctly. 
Above  all,  because  understanding  Teotihuacan  better  will 
tell  us  more  about  human  possibilities  and,  ultimately 
help  us  to  know  ourselves  better    ■ 


The  Department  of  Anthropology:  Unity  of  Four  SubBelds 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  derives  its  strength 
not  only  from  such  esteemed  faculty  members  as 
George  Cowgill,  but  also  from  the  unity  of  its  four 
major  subfields:  sociocultural  anthropology,  linguistic 
anthropology,  physical  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Of 
these  subdisciplines,  sociocultural  anthropology — the 
study  of  how  human  groups  organize  their  societies  and 
constitute  their  cultural  traditions — forms  the  backbone 
and  focus  of  the  anthropology  curriculum. 

Explains  department  chairwoman  Judith  Irvine,  the 
relationship  among  the  subfields  and  the  explicit  focus  on 
sociocultural  anthropology  is  unique  to  Brandeis.  "While 
many  institutions  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  discipline, 
in  practice  anthropology  often  becomes  fragmented.  A 
subfield  such  as  archaeology  might  become  more  allied  to 
art  history  or  to  technology  studies  than  to  sociocultural 
anthropology.  But  at  Brandeis,  we  see  a  common  link 
between  the  study  of  society  and  culture  and  whatever 
other  subfields  we  work  in — whether  it  be  the  analysis  of 
human  origins  and  physical  development  or  the  study  of 
the  diversity  of  human  languages  and  their  social  uses" 

The  aim  of  the  archaeologists  in  the  department, 
continues  Irvine,  is  the  recovery  and  scientific  analysis 
of  material  evidence  remaining  from  past  human  life  and 
cultures.  "Our  archaeologists  are  true  anthropologists  who 
don't  simply  view  artifacts  as  objects,  but  rather  study  how 
these  artifacts  were  created  and  utilized  by  people,  and 
what  that  can  tell  us  about  societies  and  cultures  of 
the  past" 

One  of  the  techniques  that  is  especially  important  to 
anthropological  archaeology  is  statistical  analysis.  Cowgill 
has  pioneered  some  of  these  techniques  and  is  prominent 
in  the  field.  Explains  Irvine,  "statistical  methods  are 
necessary  when  interpreting  a  large  quantity  of  material 
data  and  testing  hypotheses  about  what  those  data  might 
reveal"  Computer  analysis  has  become  increasingly 
important  for  Brandeis  archaeologists,  who  use  both  the 
mainframe  computer  in  Feldberg  and  personal  computers 
for  their  statistical  research. 


For  anthropology  concentrators  focusing  on  archaeology 
or  physical  anthropology,  there  are  also  laboratories 
located  on  campus,  as  well  as  collections  of  skeletal 
materials  and  artifacts.  Equipment  is  available  for 
weighing,  measuring,  drawing,  and  photographing  objects 
as  well  as  reconstructing  them,-  for  example,  pottery 
fragments  can  be  pieced  together  into  a  complete  vessel. 

Concludes  Irvine,  "Students  who  opt  to  concentrate  in 
anthropology  at  Brandeis  and  specialize  in  any  one  of 
the  four  subdisciplines  are  guaranteed  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  taught  by  leading  experts  in  the  field." 

J.R 
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A  Belief 
in  tlie  Play 


by  Mark  Guerin,  M.EA.  '88 


Mark  Guenn,  M.F.A.  '88,  v\iimer  u) 
the  1987  Mimi  Steinberg  Award  for 
Playwriting,  presented  by  Brandeis. 
has  had  two  of  his  plays,  Strings  and 
Long  Distance,  produced  in  Brandeis' 
Merrick  Theater  In  addition  to 
completing  the  two-year  graduate 
playwriting  program,  he  spent  an 
additional  year  as  artist-in-residence, 
dramaturge  and  third-year  graduate 
playwright  in  the  Brandeis  theater 
department.  He  has  a  B.A.  and  an 
M.A.  in  Enghsh  from  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Prior  to  attending  Brandeis, 
he  worked  for  six  years  as  a  writer  and 
editor  with  business  magazines  and 
pubhc  relations  agencies.  He  also 
served  as  a  board  and  staff  member 
of  the  Chicago  Dramatists  Workshop 
from  1982  to  1985. 


From  the  first  act  to  the  second, 
Stephen  Sondheim's  Sunday  In  the 
Park  With  George  jumps  forward 
chronologically  about  a  hundred 
years.  With  this  leap,  from  the 
late  19th  century  to  the  present, 
Sondheim  suggests  how  the  creation 
of  art  in  the  course  of  the  century 
has  become  a  prisoner  of  economics. 
While  George  Seurat,  the  famous 
19th-century  French  pamter  depicted 
m  the  first  half  of  the  musical,  is 
shown  to  be  a  man  whose  only 
concern  is  his  art,  his  fictional 
grandson,  an  artist  living  in  the 
present  in  Act  2,  discovers  that 
obtaining  money  to  make  his 
expensive  brand  of  laser  art  requires 
him  to  expend  more  time  on 
marketing  his  art,  and  currying  favor 
with  patrons,  than  on  creating  it. 

Through  the  thinly-veiled  character 
of  Young  George,  Sondheim  is  clearly 
visible,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction 
with  how  economics  increasingly 
influences  artists  today,  especially 
those  in  the  theater  world. 

Although  Sondheim's  particular 
message  conveys  how  fund-raising  can 
poison  the  life  and  work  of  artists,  it 
also  pertains  to  the  theater  Economic 
considerations  determine  what  kinds 
of  plays  reach  the  stage,  how  they  are 
developed  and  produced,  and  more 
importantly,  why  so  few  plays  are 
outright  successes  any  more. 


Practically  speaking,  the  playwright 
can  do  his  work  with  no  more  than  a 
typewriter,  office  supplies,  copying 
and  postage  costs.  Like  old  Seurat 
then,  couldn't  the  playwright  isolate 
himself  from  the  worries  of  the  world, 
crawl  into  his  nice,  warm  imagination 
and  simply  write? 

A  play  is  not  like  a  painting,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  poem,  a  short  story  or  novel. 
A  play,  once  written,  must  be  staged, 
otherwise  it's  simply  an  abstraction, 
like  a  symphony  that's  never 
performed  by  an  orchestra.  Writing 
a  good  play  and  getting  the  piece 
produced  are  entirely  different 
accomplishments,  demanding  often 
conflicting  talents,  tearing  artists  in 
two  as  they  play  both  writer  and 
businessman. 

To  whatever  extent  we  playwrights 
dwell  on  the  business  of  getting  a  play 
staged,  it  is  not  what  we  think  about 
when  we  actually  sit  down  to  write. 
When  we  are  writing,  it  is  the  play 
itself,  that  consumes  us.  However,  the 
business  issues  can  plague  us  every 
other  waking  hour  when  we  are  not 
actually  creating. 

For  instance,  playwrights  working 
today  understand  that  they  improve 
their  chances  of  seeing  their  plays 
produced  if,  as  they  write,  they  also 
anticipate  costs  of  production,  by 
keeping  casts  and  sets  to  a  minimum. 
I  have  written  several  three-and  four- 
character,  single-set  plays,  two  of 
which  are  staged  in  relatively  empty 
spaces.  The  setting  for  Strings,  which 
appeared  in  the  Merrick  Theater  at 
Brandeis  last  year,  is  a  field  of  mud; 
for  Moving  Expenses  it  is  a  vacant, 
unfurnished  apartment.  Preferring 
spare  settings  and  small  casts  anyway, 
I'm  fortimate  in  that  my  plays  can  be 
produced  relatively  inexpensively. 
Were  I  to  write  a  I5-character  play  set 
in  12  garishly  furnished  rooms  of  the 
Forbidden  City  in  turn-of-the-century 
Peking,  however,  chances  are  it  would 
never  get  staged,  no  matter  how  good 
it  might  be. 
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I'm  lucky  that  I  can,  without  even 
thinking  about  it,  write  plays  that 
can  be  produced  on  a  shoe-string. 
However,  once  I  finish  just  one  draft 
of  a  play  and  resolve  the  issues  of 
cast  size  and  setting,  which  directly 
impacts  the  final  costs  of  production, 
then  I  must  face  a  far  more  difficult 
question:  how  to  take  a  raw  script 
and  mold  it  into  shape  for  production. 
This  process  is  often  called  play 
development,  which  calls  for 
rewriting,  and  when  done  under 
proper  circumstances  needs 
financial  support. 

It  is  the  rare  playwright  who,  from 
the  first  draft,  completely  captures  the 
imagination  of  his  potential  audience 
and  critics,  let  alone  unfailingly  holds 
their  attention  for  two  hours.  Edward 
Albee  gave  a  seminar  on  playwriting 
at  Brandeis  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  claimed  he  avoided  rewrites  by 
thoroughly  thinking  through  his  ideas 
before  sitting  down  to  write.  However, 
in  a  recent  article,  Albee  admitted  a 
danger  exists  in  exerting  too  much 
control  over  a  play  ahead  of  time. 

"The  creative  act  is  an  act  of 
schizophrenia.  I  must  be  both  the 
character  and  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  observe  the  character  completely 
objectively  and  from  outside  of  him.  If 
you're  only  inside  of  him,  you  cannot 
exert  artistic  control.  If  you're  only 
outside,  you  have  all  the  control,  but 
there's  nothing  worth  saying,"  he  was 
recently  quoted  in  Bostonia  magazine. 

Unlike  Albee,  most  playwrights  I'm 
familiar  with  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  spontaneity  than  of  control, 
preferring  to  write  from  inside  rather 
than  outside  their  characters.  Only 
after  characters  are  fully  fleshed  out 
will  authors  start  taking  control  of  the 
play.  David  Mamet,  for  instance,  says 
that  when  he  writes  he  fills  hundreds 
of  pages  with  dialogue  and  then  once 
he's  found  out  what  the  play  is  about, 
he'll  throw  out  three-quarters  of  it. 


Rewriting  is  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception,  and  more  often  than  not 
playwrights  work  under  the  guidance 
of  observers  who  can  help  them  gam 
control  over  their  spontaneous 
creations.  For  American  playwrights 
such  as  David  Mamet  or  August 
Wilson,  rewriting  is  at  the  core  of  the 
play  development  process.  However, 
they  are  established  playwrights  who 
do  much  of  their  rewriting  during 
rehearsals,  and  for  good  reason.  Seeing 
actors  grapple  with  a  script  provides 
the  best  opportunity  to  determine 
where  a  play  needs  work  and  how 
it  can  be  improved.  Like  an 
experimental  rocket,  sometimes  the 
only  way  to  know  how  a  play  works 
is  to  launch  it.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  the  funds  to  underwrite 
the  rehearsals.  Without  the  benefit 
of  testing,  which  rehearsals  provide, 
fledgling  playwrights  without 
financial  resources  must  resort  to  less 
objective  and  hence  less  dependable 
channels  of  feedback. 

For  playwrights  to  work  with  actors 
on  new  scripts  is  a  rare  and  expensive 
proposition,  and  a  situation  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  much  of  the  theater 
is  still  subsidized.  In  fact,  because  of 
subsidies,  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
much  greater  tolerance  for  theatrical 
innovation  than  does  the  Umted 
States,  where  a  play's  survival  is 
primarily  determined  by  standards 
of  commerciahsm,  i.e.,  popular  taste. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  British 
theater  now  that  it  is  being 
denationalized,  because  British 
playwrights  and  commercial  theaters 
in  London's  West  End  are  thriving 
despite  the  increasing  number  of  cuts 
in  subsidies.  Peter  Hall,  director  of 
Britain's  National  Theater,  in  arguing 
for  theater  subsidization,  points  out 
that  most  plays  that  open  in  the  West 
End  originate  in  subsidized  theaters. 
And  because  commercial  theaters 
have  to  lower  ticket  prices  to  compete 
against  those  of  subsidized  houses, 
theater  is  accessible  in  Britain  to  a 
broader  audience,  which  will  see  more 
shows  and  take  more  risks  on  shows 
than  Americans  can  afford. 


In  the  United  States,  commercial 
producers  are  not  as  apt  to  produce 
risky  plays  by  new  playwrights. 
Innovative  playwrights,  even  as  they 
collectively  shoulder  the  blame  for  the 
declining  quality  of  new  plays  in  this 
country,  make  more  compromises 
than  do  their  subsidized  British 
counterparts,  beginning  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  resources 
available  for  play  development. 

The  primary  method  most 
playwrights  use  in  this  country  to 
develop  plays  is  workshopping,  a 
process  involving  one  or  more  staged 
readings.  Some  theaters  offer  staged 
readmgs  to  allow  playwrights  to  see 
their  plays  read  by  actors  in  front  of  an 
audience,  usually  composed  of  fellow 
playwrights  and  theater  people  who 
offer  feedback. 

Personally,  I  find  the  audience 
comments  the  least  useful  aspect  of 
staged  readings.  Where  I  do  find  them 
useful  is  in  the  general  tone,  rather 
than  in  the  particular  insight.  For 
instance,  what  audiences  don't  say 
can  be  most  instructive  because  it 
can  reveal  where  a  play  has  veered  off 
course  ("They  haven't  caught  on  to 
what  Charlie's  saying,  so  I  have  to 
make  the  point  clearer"),  whereas 
heeding  too  much  to  what  the 
audience  does  say  ("Charlie  doesn't 
make  any  sense — take  him  out!")  can 
lead  to  letting  other  people  write  the 
plays,  resulting  in  confusion  as  the 
playwright  loses  his  way. 

However,  readings  are  most 
useful  in  allowing  the  playwright 
to  see  and  hear  how  his  words  are 
communicated  by  actors.  Like  a  hot 
air  balloon  inflated  for  the  first  time, 
the  reading  can  be  an  occasion  for  the 
playwright  to  test  whether  or  not 
the  play  will  sail  off  the  ground.  If 
it  stalls,  the  test  at  least  allows  the 
author  to  hear  all  the  leaks  sing  out, 
a  phenomenon  that  could  not  occur 
when  the  piece  is  still  in  the 
imagination  or  on  the  page. 
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"vlark  Guerin  (left) 
works  with  a  student 
on  the  set 


While  potentially  useful  for 
generating  feedback,  a  reading  may  be 
more  important  as  a  first  step  toward 
a  production.  By  presenting  a  play  to 
an  audience,  the  playwright  enjoys  an 
opportunity  to  audition  the  piece  at 
little  cost  to  himself. 

However,  even  a  positive  response  to  a 
reading  won't  guarantee  a  production. 
Many  theaters  that  promote  readings 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  risk  of 
actually  producmg  new  and  unproven 
plays — no  matter  how  well  a  reading 
goes — and  many  produce  only  one 
"world  premiere"  per  season,  if  at  all. 
That  means  that  competition  for  the 
few  available  premiere  slots  is  very 
keen  mdeed.  Some  new  playwrights 
can  get  productions  m  theaters  that 
do  nothing  but  produce  new  plays 
and  cooperate  with  new  playwrights, 
but  by  accepting  the  risk  that  other 
theaters  won't,  these  theaters  also 
suffer  the  consequences.  Few  are 
prosperous  enough  to  afford  the  kind 
of  funding,  talent  and  publicity  to 
compete  against  productions  by  the 
more  cautious  but  more  amply 
funded  theaters. 


Another  more  traditional  channel 
toward  production  is  through 
contests,  of  which  there  are  hundreds, 
offering  prize  money  and  productions 
at  big  and  small  theaters.  For  the  rural 
playwright  with  little  access  to  the 
theater  community,  sending  plays  to 
contests  may  be  the  only  available 
route  toward  production.  For  any 
playwright,  contests  are  attractive, 
because  a  first  production,  especially 
as  part  of  a  contest,  can  be  a  door- 
opener,  inviting  interest  from  agents 
and  producers,  and  qualifying  the 
playwright  for  professional  status — 
and  professional  grants.  However, 
competition  in  play  contests  is  fierce. 
The  most  respected  and  rewarding 
contests  receive  thousands  of 
manuscripts,  and  many  fine, 
producible  plays  never  make 
it  to  the  finals. 

Unquestionably,  the  odds  are  against 
the  success  of  new  playwrights.  If 
their  plays  do  make  it  to  the  regional 
theaters  or  off-Broadway  they  arrive 
only  after  a  long,  arduous  journey 
through  incrementally  larger  theaters 
and  cities,  fueled  by  rave  reviews  and 
contest  prizes,  grant  money  and 
finally  commercial  investment.  And 


behind  these  successes  are  people  who 
are  not  only  talented  in  writing  plays, 
but  astute  in  business. 

In  fact,  the  shrewdest  playwrights 
think  less  in  terms  of  developing  plays 
than  of  developing  themselves  as 
playwrights.  Perhaps  the  cleverest 
move  playwrights  make  in  the  current 
climate  is  to  raise  their  profiles  in  the 
theater  community — forging  contacts 
with  theaters  through  readings, 
workshops  and  productions; 
volunteering,  working,  teaching  or 
taking  classes  at  theaters.  The  world 
of  the  theater  is  actually  a  small 
cosmos  in  which  people  with  talent, 
affability,  patience  and  endurance  can 
make  useful  connections. 
Connections  are  essential  for 
playwrights  as  much  as  for  anyone 
else  in  the  theater  because  drama  is 
a  collaborative  art,  requiring  the 
contributions  of  any  number  of  people 
to  create  any  one  production.  It  is 
essential  for  playwrights  to  interest 
people  in  their  vision  —  ideally,  to 
stimulate  potential  producers  to 
collaborate  early  enough  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  play  so 
that  everyone  starts  with  the  same 
outlook.  Most  established  playwrights 
have  their  collaborators  with  them 
from  the  beginning,  offering  feedback 
every  step  of  the  way,  but  these 
writers  are  among  the  minority. 

It's  estimated  that  only  one  percent 
of  all  playwrights  actually  make 
their  livelihood  from  writing  plays. 
The  remaining  99  percent  are  more 
apt  to  look  like  Sondheim's  Young 
George:  the  playwright,  spread  thin 
putting  out  feelers  for  readings 
and  productions,  studying  and 
volunteering  or  working  low-paying, 
part-time  jobs  at  theaters  and 
necessarily  working  better-  paying, 
nontheater  jobs  to  pay  the  rent.  And, 
oh  yes,  writing. 
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With  all  the  economic  forces  of  the 
industry  conspiring  to  make  time 
for  writing  so  precious,  it's  a  wonder 
playwrights  have  any  time  to  ponder 
what  they  are  writing,  how  to  say 
something  new  and  how  to  reach 
an  audience  increasingly  preoccupied 
by  other  forms  of  entertainment. 
Because  we  can't  concentrate  solely 
on  our  craft,  fewer  serious,  important 
plays  are  reaching  the  stage 
these  days. 

Meanwhile,  other  forms  of 
entertainment  are  increasingly 
drawing  people  away  from  the 
theater  There's  no  doubt  that  movies, 
videos  and  cable  TV  are  shrinking 
the  theater's  market:  they  are 
considerably  less  costly  than 
attending  the  theater  But  what's  not 
so  clear  is  how  these  high  tech  forms 
of  entertainment  influence  people's 
tastes  and  powers  of  perception. 


I  believe  that  not  only  are  TV  and 
movies  changing  the  way  theater  is 
watched  but  also  the  way  it  is  created. 
According  to  one  recent  statistical 
finding,  people  work  an  average 
of  seven  hours  more  a  week  now 
than  10  years  ago.  For  relaxation, 
consumers  want  not  only  more 
stimulating  TV  shows  and  movies  to 
fill  the  ever-shrinking  hours  they  allot 
to  entertainment,  but  also  drama  that 
stimulates  more  efficiently,  providing 
bigger  bang  for  the  buck.  Since  TV 
and  movies  seem  to  answer  these 
demands,  theater  is  taking  its  cue 
from  the  mass  media. 

Theater's  best  efforts  these  days 
to  satisfy  this  new  entertainment 
consumer  are  the  musical 
spectacles — Cats,  Les  Miseiables, 
Phantom  of  the  Opera —  because 
they  seek  to  dazzle  all  the  senses  m 
ways  movies  and  TV  can't.  Lovers  of 
old-fashioned  musicals  complain  that 
no  one's  ever  left  a  theater  humming 


the  scenery;  lovers  of  character  and 
drama  would  do  better  to  stay  home 
and  read  the  books. 

In  truth,  it  may  be  that  the  demands 
for  visual  stimulus  pressed  by  the  new 
consumer  are  giving  encouragement 
to  theater's  most  unlikely  mainstream 
success  story — experimental  theater 
A  production  I  attended  of  Robert 
Wilson's  Alcestis  at  the  American 
Repertory  Theater  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  representative 
example  of  this  successful  brand  of 
theater,  in  which  actors  acted  like 
robots,  spoke  little  that  was 
conversationally  coherent,  and  were 
less  important  for  their  humanity 
than  they  were  for  serving  as  foils  for 
the  fabulous  lighting  effects  and  clever 
Rube  Goldberg-type  contraptions  in 
the  set.  The  music,  often  minimaUst, 
didn't  really  accompany  the  words  but 
competed  with  them,  as  it  drifted  out 
as  kind  of  an  atonal  counterpoint  used 
to  communicate  mood  more  than 


Brandeis  Theater  Takes  Center  Stage 

"Theater  is  about  energy,"  claims 
Michael  Murray,  director  of  Brandeis' 
graduate  theater  arts  program  and 
former  artistic  director  and  founder 
of  Boston's  Charles  Playhouse. 

"We're  now  looking  to  the  regional 
and  college  theaters  for  exciting 
work  because  Broadway  is  no  longer 
a  source  of  good  theater.  It's  too 
expensive  and  'safe!"  Murray,  who  was 
most  recently  producing  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Playhouse  in  the  Park, 
sees  great  excitement  and  verve  come 
from  "working  with  young  actors, 
WTiters  and  designers  toward  new 
concepts  in  theater" 

Consisting  of  a  training  program 
with  ties  to  the  professional  theatrical 
world,  the  theater  department  at 
Brandeis  is  ranked  among  the  finest 
in  the  country  by  its  peers.  Offering 
a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  either 
acting,  design  or  playwriting,  the 
graduate  program  is  selective  and 
highly  competitive,  admitting  only 
10  to  15  students  per  year  in  each 
division.  In  order  to  advance  in  the 
program,  students  must  undergo 
annual  evaluations  of  the  previous 
year's  work. 


Michael  Murray 

The  emphasis  is  on  helping  students 
hone  the  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  embark  on  professional  careers. 
"We  are  educating  people  less  to  be 
teachers  than  to  be  designers, 
performers  and  writers,"  Murray 
explains,  emphasizing  the 
department's  practical  approach. 


The  acting  program  consists  of 
three  years  of  study  and  production 
experience.  The  objective  of  the 
actor  training  program  is  to  develop 
versatile  and  flexible  actors  with 
a  craft  that  will  support  them  in  a 
variety  of  roles  and  styles.  In  the  first 
two  years,  this  goal  is  encouraged 
through  improvisation,  movement 
exercises,  scene  study,  voice  and 
diction  lessons,  followed  by  a  third 
year  of  intense  work  in  classical 
repertory  and  contemporary  modes. 

Like  the  acting  component  of  the 
M.EA.  program,  the  design  program 
entails  a  three-year  course  of  study 
involving  specific  skills  and  concrete 
creative  challenges.  All  design  areas  of 
theater — lights,  sets  and  costumes — 
are  explored  imder  professional 
supervision.  Last  year  Hollywood 
costume  designer  Ruth  Morley  taught 
graduate  design  courses  in  lieu  of 
faculty  member  Patricia  Zipprodt,  a 
noted  designer  in  her  own  right  who 
was  on  sabbatical.  Morley  has  created 
costumes  for  such  films  as  Tootsie  and 
Armie  Hall,  as  well  as  the  Broadway 
productions  of  Death  of  a  Salesman 
and  Deathtrap. 
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meaning.  While  this  was  certainly  an 
interesting  production,  full  of  visceral 
and  sensual  stimuli,  it  held  out  little 
hope  for  even  the  most  innovative  of 
playwrights;  the  script  was  merely  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  director  to 
create  his  own  private  vision.  This 
type  of  production  is  the  creation  of  a 
director/playwright  whose  art  is  first 
forged  not  on  the  page  but  on  the 
stage,  not  through  the  actor  but 
through  the  image. 

The  economics  of  the  entertainment 
world  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  playwright's  voice  to  be  heard 
on  the  stage.  The  desires  of  these 
new  entertainment  consumers — 
the  voracious  hunger  they  have  for 
stimulus,  presented  efficiently — the 
entertainment  industry  perpetuates 
and  fosters.  This  factor,  combined 
with  the  financial  constraints  on 
producing  plays,  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  playwrights  to  survive,  let 
alone  make  a  living. 


For  myself,  and  for  most  playwrights 
I  know,  these  difficulties  are  not 
deterrents  to  the  practice  of  our  craft. 
Viewed  from  a  business  perspective, 
playwrights  are  a  foolhardy  lot, 
willing  to  put  out  an  incredible 
amount  of  effort  for  little,  if 
any,  return. 

Explaining  why  we  write  plays 
despite  the  hardships  of  the  profession 
is  not  easy.  Inherent  in  the  motivation 
of  any  playwright  must  be  the  belief 
in  the  play,  that  everything  we  do — 
the  marketing  of  ourselves  and  our 
plays — is  in  the  service  of  the  play,  or 
of  the  ideal  play  that  we  hope  to  write. 

I  know  for  myself  that  what  I  find 
most  stimulating  in  life  is  being  in 
the  presence  of  truth,  and  that  occurs 
when  I'm  in  the  presence  of  people 
being  themselves  with  one  another 
as  they  "let  me  in  on"  their  beliefs 


and  values.  In  the  theater,  we  may  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  people  behaving 
truthfully — people  we  wouldn't  trust 
enough  in  real  life  to  get  to  know, 
people  we  know  too  well  in  real  life 
to  risk  responding  truthfully  to.  In 
the  theater,  we  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  hearing  them  out  and  letting 
ourselves  be  moved  by  what  they  are 
going  through,  gaining  in  the  process 
an  understanding  and  empathy 
nothing  else  can  provide. 

Of  course,  these  are  the  kinds  of  ideals 
most  artists  seek  to  evoke,  including 
those  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
of  TV  and  movies,  as  well  as  those 
working  in  all  the  fine  arts  and 
performance  arts.  But  theater,  when 
it  is  about  people  and  when  it  is 
intimate  and  direct,  may  have  the  best 
chance  of  meeting  these  ideals.  And 
that  kind  of  theater  starts  with  the 
play  and  the  playwright.     ■ 


The  two-year  program  in  playwriting 
consists  of  prepared  readings  and 
detailed  critiques  of  students'  scripts 
at  various  stages.  When  a  script  has 
been  written  to  the  point  where 
it  should  be  exposed  to  a  larger 
audience,  it  is  then  given  a  full 
production.  Approximately  25  plays 
created  by  students  are  staged  or  read 
annually  for  the  Brandeis  community. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1987-88, 
two  plays  by  graduate  playwriting 
students  were  given  full  staged 
readings  at  Brandeis.  In  addition,  two 
plays  were  selected  to  be  mounted 
as  productions.  Sunday  on  the  Rocks 
by  Brandeis  alumna  Theresa  Rebeck 
was  produced  in  November  1987. 
Graduate  playwright  Paul  Sedgwick's 
play,  Dwnmy,  based  on  a  short  story 
by  Raymond  Carver,  was  produced 
in  the  spring.  In  the  1987-88  season, 
productions  of  The  Marriage  of  Bene 
and  Boo  by  Christopher  Durang;  The 
Rivals  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,- 
Summer  and  Smoke  by  Tennessee 
Williams;  and  The  Threepenny 
Opera  by  Bertolt  Brecht  were  staged 
in  the  Spingold  Theater.  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  playwright  Beth 
Henley's  play,  The  Miss  Firecracker 


Contest  also  enjoyed  a  successful  run 
in  the  Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center's 
Laurie  Theater.  The  comedy  follows 
the  trials  of  six  characters  in  a  small 
Mississippi  town  on  the  eve  of  a 
tawdry  Fourth  of  July  beauty  contest 
and  fireworks  display.  Well  received 
by  the  Brandeis  community,  the  piece 
cast  a  number  of  undergraduates  in 
leading  roles. 

Among  artists-in-residence  during 
the  1987-88  season  was  David 
Wheeler.  Wheeler,  who  directed  The 
Marriage  of  Bette  and  Boo,  also  has 
directed  professionally  at  Trinity 
Repertory  Company  in  Providence, 
the  American  Repertory  Theater 
in  Cambridge  and  the  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Mimieapolis  among  others. 
Fight  Master  Drew  Fracher,  one  of  the 
nine  fight  masters  in  the  United 
States,  tauglit  stage  combat  to 
graduate  acting  students  during  his 
guest  residence  at  Brandeis. 

Many  of  the  staff  in  the  department 
are  prominent  in  the  professional 
theater  Karl  Eigsti,  head  of  the  design 
division,  has  created  sets  for  Broadway 
and  television.  William  Anderson,  the 
lighting  designer,  has  worked  on  more 
than  30  off-  and  off-off-Broadway 
productions;  and  Patricia  Zipprodt, 
one  of  the  foremost  designers  in  the 


country,  created  the  costumes  for 
such  classics  as  Cabaret,  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof  and  Pippin.  Ted  Kazanoff, 
master  teacher  of  acting,  appears 
regularly  in  roles  at  major  regional 
theaters  such  as  Harvard's  A.R.T 

Given  this  range  of  experience  and 
expertise,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
theater  at  Brandeis  is  undergoing  a 
resurgence.  The  Spingold  Theater 
currently  boasts  3,000  season 
subscribers  for  student  productions, 
a  highly  respectable  figure  in  light 
of  the  proliferation  of  first-rate 
theater  in  the  Boston  area. 

Michael  Murray  points  out  the 
distinct  virtues  of  theater  at  Brandeis, 
saying  that  "the  Spingold  is  a  theater 
for  the  students  and  by  the  students. 
We're  here  to  encourage  our  young 
artists  and  craftspeople,  and  direct 
them  toward  the  professional  world, 
which  is  going  through  some  change 
and  ferment  now.  Our  young  people 
carry  their  own  special  energy  and 
freshness  wherever  they  go:  they  are 
the  real  theater.  Once  they  enter  the 
world  of  professional  theater,  they're 
going  to  start  stirring  things  up  on 
their  own.  I'm  looking  forward  to  it" 

I.R. 
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Hunger  in  a  World 
Full  of  Grain 


by  Brenda  Marder 


Ruth  Morgenthau.  founding  president  of 
CILCA,  chatting  with  campesinas  in  Mexico. 


Ruth  S.  Moigenthau,  tlie  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Professor  of 
International  Politics,  was  graduated  from  Barnard  College 
where  she  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  earned  her  doctorate 
from  Oxford  University  and  has  been  a  professor  ofpohtics 
at  Brandeis  for  the  past  25  years.  Before  coming  to  Brandeis. 
she  spent  five  years  (1953-1958)  traveling  in  Africa,  and 
doing  research  on  her  prize-winning  book  on  African 
pohtics.  She  also  has  worked  as  a  speech  writer  for  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  as  an  adviser  to  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Carter.  An  authority  on  the  pohtics  of  the  developing 
world,  she  has  pubUshed  books  and  articles  on  the 
subject;  the  latest,  coauthored  with  Mexican  agronomists 
Dr.  Leobardo  Jimenez-Sanchez  and  Benfaman  Peha-Olvera. 
is  called  Fighting  Rural  Hunger  in  a  World  Full  of  Grain. 
Morgenthau  has  fust  completed  a  biography  of  former 
Rhode  Island  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastore.  Besides  her 
professorship  at  Brandeis,  she  is  a  visiting  scholar  in  Brown 
University's  World  Hunger  Program.  From  1977- 1981  she 
was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  during  that 
time  cofounded  CILCA  (the  French  acronym  for  Food  Corps 
Programs  International)  and  served  as  its  president  until 
1987.  She  has  announced  her  candidacy  for  the  2nd  District 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  seat  held  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Claudine  Schneider,  R-Rhode  Island.  Since  1980  Brandeis 
has  acted  as  host  to  CILCA 's  international  haison  office, 
managed  by  Morgenthau.  Brandeis  gives  it  support  and 
encouragement  because  of  CILCA's  research  activities 
to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions  throughout 
the  world. 
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Despite  the  efforts  of  international  organizations  to 
feed  the  undernourished,  many  food-aid  experts  now 
acknowledge  that  they  face  a  Sisyphean  task  as  hunger 
continues  to  stalk  the  globe.jSisyphus,  in  Greek  legend, 
was  condemned  to  the  hapless  task  of  pushing  a  boulder 
up  the  side  of  a  cliff,  while  it  perpetually  slid  backward.  For 
every  gain  uphill,  he  experienced  as  much  loss  downward). 
Yet,  optimism  reigned  only  a  few  years  ago  in  1982  when 
the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  was 
launched,  and  the  General  Assembly  set  the  year  2000 
as  the  deadline  for  eliminating  himger  in  the  world. 

But  as  the  decade  wears  on,  however,  statistics  reveal  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  this  goal:  a  recent  estimate  reports 
that  about  400  million  people  go  to  bed  hungry  each  day  In 
fact,  the  data  indicate  a  tragic  irony — hunger  may  actually 
be  increasing  even  at  this  very  time  when  cheap  surplus 
food  abounds  globally.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s  through  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Green  Revolution,  when  scientists 
using  improved  seed  made  it  possible  (on  well-watered 
land)  to  multiply  the  yield  on  each  acre,  harvests  of  rice, 
corn  and  wheat  have  doubled,  tripled  and  quadrupled 
in  some  areas. 

To  add  to  this  spectacular  performance,  the  Genetic 
Revolution  in  agriculture  is  taking  place  right  at  this 
moment  as  scientists  are  speeding  up  the  process  of 
breeding  better  animals  and  growing  better  fiber-yielding 
plants,  an  achievement  that  will  lead  to  another  doubling 


Two  African  women,  leaders  in  their 
community,  as  they  strive  to  improve 
agriculture  and  make  a  better  hfe  for 
their  famihes. 


of  the  world's  food  production.  In  the  face  of  these 
stupendous  strides,  anyone  still  adhering  to  the  grim 
Malthusian  forecast  that  population  growth  will  outstrip 
our  ability  to  feed  ourselves,  will  find  it  hard  to  sustain 
this  fading  argument. 

Hunger  and  starvation  today,  claims  Professor  Ruth 
Morgenthau,  is  man-made.  A  political  scientist  with  an 
abiding  interest  in  Third  World  countries,  she  began  to 
focus  on  world  hunger  in  the  1970s  and  believes  that  the 
organization  she  cofounded  in  1980,  CILCA  (the  French 
acronym  for  Food  Corps  Programs  International),  has 
devised  some  key  strategies  to  fight  rural  hunger 
effectively  in  developing  countries.  Incorporated  first  in 
the  Netherlands  and  now  registered  in  the  United  States 
as  a  private  volunteer  organization,  CILCA  helps  the  most 
deprived  farmers  of  the  world,  those  whom  national  and 
international  schemes  have  not  reached. 

When  Morgenthau  speaks  about  hunger,  she  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  a  remote  academician  who  sits  in  an 
archive  and  creates  models  and  theories.  "I've  never  been 
comfortable  with  the  tendency  of  social  scientists  to 
retreat  into  ivory  towers:  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  idea  that 
learning  and  living  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  the  academy 
is  part  of,  not  separate  from  our  existence,"  asserts  the 
energetic  and  persuasive  professor. 


A  prominent  standard  bearer  in  the  fight  against  hunger, 
initially  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  U.S.  representative  to  the  Commission  for 
Social  Development  (1977-81)  and  first  president  of 
CILCA  and  now  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors,  she 
has  been  a  driving  force  implementing  agricultural  projects 
on  three  continents — Africa,  Latin  American  and  Asia. 
"CILCA  enters  regions  where  poverty  and  human  misery 
are  rampant,  but  we  do  not  go  where  there  are  civil  wars 
such  as  in  Ethiopia  or  where  the  only  solution  to 
deprivation  is  a  major  structural  land  reform.  CILCA's 
strategy  of  rural  development  requires  some  degree  of 
stability  and  demands  access  to  land  and  its  output.  We 
look  for  places  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  also  where 
our  projects  are  wanted.  We  now  assist  in  Tanzania, 
Zimbabwe,  Mali,  Peru,  Sri  Lanka  and  Mexico  and  have 
one  in  preparation  in  Guinea." 

Indeed,  choosing  the  area  where  the  projects  have  a 
chance  for  success  is  one  of  the  more  exacting  aspects  of 
CILCA's  strategy.  The  participants  are  subsistence  farmers 
who  raise  barely  enough  to  keep  their  families  alive  and 
have  meager  or  no  capital  at  all.  CILCA  begins  by  joining 
national  leaders  in  selecting  small-scale  programs, 
pinpointing  places  that  include  groups  of  villages.  Then 
when  improvements  take  hold,  farmers  from  other 
locations  come  to  the  improved  villages  for  training:  they 
benefit  from  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  methods  used 
by  the  successful  villagers.  As  CILCA  learns  from  the 
experiences  in  regional  programs  it  cooperates  with 
national  leaders  to  refine  the  methods  and  to  implement 
them  on  the  national  level. 

To  help  Americans  understand  how  hunger  is  man-made, 
Morgenthau  draws  this  analogy:  "the  plight  of  the  hungry 
m  Africa  is  akin  to  that  of  the  hungry  and  homeless  in 
America.  Our  less  fortunate  huddle  on  grates  over  steam 
pipes,  outside  well-stocked  supermarkets  and  restaurants 
where  for  a  price  — which  they  cannot  pay — all  their 
needs  could  easily  be  met.  The  supply  is  adequate,  but 
the  laws  of  entitlement  exclude  them.  These  laws  of 
entitlement  are  man-made  and  not  the  result  of  natural 
disaster,  and  therefore  in  our  life-time  hunger  is 
man-made" 

But  as  Morgenthau  and  other  experts  have  noted  the 
conditions  that  cause  hunger  vary  with  the  country 
and  while  the  plight  of  the  hungry  say  in  Africa,  as 
in  the  United  States  has  to  do  with  entitlement  and 
exclusion,  the  Third  World  countries  present  a  more 
complex  picture  partly  because  they  bear  the  burden 
of  a  colonial  history. 

For  an  example,  on  the  other  hand,  of  how  man  has 
remedied  hunger  problems  caused  by  natural  calamities, 
one  can  look  to  India.  An  area  prone  to  drought,  the 
subcontinent  once  suffered  from  periods  of  wide-spread 
starvation.  This  past  winter  it  passed  through  one  of 
its  worst  rainless  periods  in  a  decade,  yet  by  drawing 
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on  its  food  surplus  and  working  through  a  relatively 
well-managed  system  for  feeding  the  stricken,  it  has 
weathered  the  crisis  rather  well.  A  decade  or  so  ago, 
under  similar  circumstances,  millions  would  have 
starved.  In  this  age  of  the  Green  Revolution,  countries  like 
India,  historically  victims  of  frequent  famines,  even  export 
food.  Yet  many  Indians  are  hungry  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  eat. 

Morgenthau  claims  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  better  off  as  a  result  of  CILCA's  programs,  which  are 
based  on  helping  people  learn  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
Of  the  available  resources  for  the  programs,  three-quarters 
are  raised  at  the  local  level.  CILCA  acts  as  a  catalyst  for 
action  and  as  a  coordinator.  A  majority  of  its  board  of 
directors  are  practicing  development  leaders  from  the 
Third  World,  whom  Morgenthau  calls,  "an  elite  of  practice." 
By  this  she  means  they  may  or  may  not  be  the  products  of 
a  Western  education  or  of  their  own  countries'  graduate 
schools,  but  they  are  all  practiced  ui  the  ways  of  rural 
development  and  constitute  a  rich  mix  of  skills. 
"Knowledge  is  not  born  in  the  university,"  Morgenthau 
states  emphatically  "but  germinates  m  human  experience." 

What  distinguishes  CILCA  is  the  bottom-up  approach  it 
employs,  using  decentralized  systems  and  low  cost 
methods  that  begin  on  the  village  level  and  by  working 
through  human  institutions  closest  to  village  affairs. 
CILCA  offers  a  direct  contrast  to  the  top-down  method, 
a  favorite  of  the  large  official  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nation's  Food  Aid  Organization  (FAO),  which 
works  through  national  government  officials  and  tends 
toward  technocratic  solutions.  "The  people  know  best 
what  they  need  and  what  they  can  do,"  msists  Morgenthau. 
"The  farmers  contribute  by  donating  their  resources  and 
labor;  national  authorities  allocate  support;  CILCA 
contributes  its  experienced  practitioners  and  some  funds" 

The  ultimate  top-down  help  is  food  aid,  which  is  extended 
in  the  form  of  surplus  grain  from  donor  countries  to  fill 
emergency  needs  to  starving  coimtries.  "But  food  aid  is  not 
the  answer  to  world  hunger  because  it  deals  only  with  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  People  must  be  able  regularly  to 
produce  enough  food  for  themselves  or  to  earn  money  to 
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buy  food,"  she  argues.  "This  became  my  guiding  principle 
as  I  studied  the  problem  when  I  was  at  the  United  Nations 
and  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  CILCA" 

With  a  deep  commitment  to  reduce  hvmger,  she  managed  to 
secure  a  presidential  appointment  from  President  Jimmy 
Carter  on  the  Umted  Nation's  Commission  for  Social 
Development  in  1977,  and  thus  moved  in  one  step  from 
the  classroom  to  the  world  arena.  Her  associations  at 
the  United  Nations  with  political  leaders  as  well  as 
agricultural  scientists,  economists  and  social  scientists 
were  a  great  help  in  understanding  the  process  of  increased 
world  food  production.  Because  of  her  academic 
background  centering  on  the  Third  World,  Morgenthau 
recognized  quickly  that  smce  the  Green  Revolution,  food 
scarcity  did  not  exist  on  a  global  level.  But  the  ubiquitous 
and  devastating  local  scarcities  proclaimed  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  probe  a  severe  problem  of  distribution  and 
local  production. 

Two  dynamic  rural  development  programs — one  m  Sri 
Lanka  and  the  other  in  Mexico — caught  her  attention 
when  she  began  in  the  early  months  of  her  UN. 
assignment  under  the  ambassadorship  of  Andrew  Young 
to  conceive  an  innovative  approach  toward  rural 
development.  The  philosophy  and  work  of  these  programs 
were  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  CILCA's  evolution. 

The  Sarvodaya  Shramadana  Movement,  the  largest 
nongovernmental  organization  in  Sri  Lanka,  took  shape 
in  1958  when  a  compassionate  young  Buddhist  science 
teacher  led  a  group  of  students  into  a  low-caste  village  to 
labor  alongside  villagers  to  build  latrines  and  dig  wells. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  projects  with  that 
example  as  an  inspiration  have  grown  into  a  vast  village 
uplift  movement  benefiting  3,000  villages,  more  than  one 
in  10,  throughout  the  country.  The  principal  organizing 
mechanism  is  the  sluamadana  work  camp,  modeled  on  the 
prototype  erected  during  that  first  effort  by  the  science 
students.  Using  the  camp  as  a  base  on  a  selected  village 
site,  the  local  villagers,  children,  clerks  from  the  cities, 
peasants  from  other  areas  of  the  coimtry  and  laborers  from 
the  tea  plantations  work  together  on  roads,  sewers  and 
reservoirs  and  other  infrastructure.  In  the  process  of 
carrying  out  village  public  works  and  agricultural  projects, 
the  Sarvodaya  Movement  often  includes  the  installation  of 
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formation  of  training  teams  to  operate  similar  programs 
in  other  areas,  has  made  the  Mexican  prototype  an 
indispensible  resource  from  which  CILCA  can  draw. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  to  issue  from  the  Sri 
Lankan  and  Mexican  experiments  is  what  rural  developers 
call  South-to-South  cooperation.  Sri  Lankan  and  Mexican 
agricultural  methods  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
adapted  to  situations  in  Mali,  Tanzania  and  Zimbabwe 
through  the  liaison  of  CILCA.  Farmers  and  rural 
development  practitioners  from  many  African  and  Latin 
American  countries  have  journeyed  across  continents  to 
Mexico  and  Sri  Lanka  for  training  to  learn  first-hand  how 
to  improve  their  lives. 


appropriate  technology  such  as  methane  generators  to 
convert  human  wastes  into  cooking  gas,  windmills 
adapted  by  Dutch  volunteers  to  suit  the  needs  and  skills 
of  the  Sri  Lankans  and  more  modest  yet  important 
techmques  such  as  planting  palm  and  fmit  trees  in  earthen 
pots  to  hold  the  dampness  aroimd  the  roots  as  protection 
against  the  dry  season. 

But  the  true  meaning  of  the  shiamadana  (which  means 
gift  of  labor)  camps  is  not  only  the  practical  results, 
according  to  the  movement's  leader  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  CILCA,  A.T.  Ariyaratne,  but 
the  people's  spiritual  development  that  goes  along  with 
material  improvement — what  he  calls  "the  building  of 
a  healthy  society"  After  three  centuries  of  colonial 
domination  the  Sri  Lankans,  as  they  gain  control  over  their 
own  lives,  form  village  councils  and  farmers'  groups  who 
address  such  needs  as  preschool  and  nutrition  programs 
and  other  social  services. 

The  other  inspiration  for  CILCA,  and  now  one  of  its 
mainstays,  is  Plan  Puebla,  operated  by  the  Graduate 
College  at  Chapingo,  Mexico.  In  1967,  planners  from 
the  college  began  observing  agricultural  problems  in  the 
Puebla  Valley  southeast  of  Mexico  City  There  farmers 
tilling  unirrigated  soil  produced  mainly  maize.  As  experts 
began  over  a  seven-year  period  to  work  with  farmers  on 
their  own  fields,  gradually  yields  trebled  in  this  valley  of 
100,000  hectares  worked  by  50,000  farm  families.  Methods 
from  the  Puebla  valley  were  adapted  to  other  regions 
in  Mexico  and  participating  farmers  freed  from  the 
constraints  of  subsistence  living  began  to  make  progress  in 
the  general  quality  of  life.  Leobardo  limmez-Sanchez,  also 
a  founding  member  of  CILCA,  now  president  and  director 
general  of  the  Graduate  College,  asserts,  "We  have  learned 
from  the  farmers  themselves  how  to  assist  them  in  their 
work."  In  consultation  with  the  farmers,  the  Plan  makes 
available  suitable  technologies,  encourages  farm  credit 
schemes,  crop  insurance  and  other  institutions  that  keep 
farmers  from  living  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

What  materialized  from  the  Mexican  project  has  been 
an  array  of  technologies  for  desigmng  and  testing  strategies 
for  increased  food  production.  The  scientific  evaluation 
system  that  Plan  Puebla  has  gathered  in  the  course  of 
program  implementation  and  the  Plan's  expertise  in  the 


The  formation  of  CILCA  itself  was  a  fascinating  exercise 
in  multinational  cooperation.  From  1979-1980  in  an  effort 
to  form  the  new  international  organization,  Morgenthau 
brought  together  rural  developers  from  Sri  Lanka  and 
Mexico  to  talk  with  representatives  from  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Africa  to  explore  the  bottom-up  approach 
that  the  nascent  CILCA  was  proposing.  Financial  aid  came 
from  many  corners  of  the  globe — the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
Foundations,  Canada,  Netherlands,  U.N.  Development 
Program,  Appropriate  Technology  International,  American 
Jewish  World  Service,  and  others. 

"We  next  began  to  hammer  out  our  principles  that  differed 
drastically  from  those  of  the  larger  organizations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  which  had  proved  to  be 
too  expensive  and  bureaucratic.  We  understood  that  we 
couldn't  change  an  entrenched  bureaucracy  but  we  could 
work  along  side  it,  looking  to  it  for  logistics  and  guidance," 
says  Morgenthau.  To  drive  her  point  home,  Morgenthau 
gives  this  statistic.  "To  maintain  only  one  U.N. 
international  expert  costs  at  least  $100,000  per  year  We 
were  looking  for  ways  to  serve  the  poor  across  countries 
like  Mali  and  Tanzama,  each  of  which  has  more  than 
10,000  villages.  Fielding  enough  international  experts 
would  be  impossible,  costing  millions  of  dollars  in  salaries 
alone"  In  fact  she  claims  that  some  50,000  foreign  experts 
are  present  in  Africa  absorbing  $5  billion  that  is  labelled 

"developmental  expenditures"  but  goes  into  non- African 
hands.  She  complains  that  existing  practices  at  the  time 
and  still  today  do  not  bridge  the  gap  between  officials 
in  the  provincial  cities  and  smaller  farmers  in  the 
countryside.  "Somehow  technical  services  stop  short 
of  the  villages,"  she  asserts. 

With  the  principles  articulated,  CILCA  began  the 
project  in  Toko,  Mali  in  1982;  Mbozi,  Tanzania  in  1982; 
Katibougou,  Mali  in  1983;  Wedza,  Zimbabwe  m  1983; 
Hambantota,  Sri  Lanka  in  1983;  and  Plan  Puno,  Peru  m 
1985.  In  order  to  initiate  the  projects,  first  Morgenthau 
and  other  members  of  CILCA  had  to  gain  cooperation  and 
approval  from  the  people  who  governed  these  states  — the 
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gate  keepers  such  as  the  heads  of  state,  the  ministers  of 
agriculture  and  often  the  ministers  of  social  services  and 
education.  For  the  projects  to  be  feasible  these  officials  had 
not  only  to  support  the  programs  philosophically  but  also 
to  cooperate  with  the  people  to  implement  it.  Morgenthau 
served  as  the  new  organization's  chief  diplomat,  traveling 
to  selected  countries,  meeting  with  the  heads  of  state  and 
the  other  officials  to  explain  CILCA's  principles  to  people 
at  all  levels.  At  the  same  time,  she  gauged  the  problems  of 
each  of  the  states  and  determmed  if  they  were  genumely  in 
a  position  to  implement  CILCA  projects  in  their  villages. 

Zimbabwe  presents  a  clear  example  of  how  CILCA 
operates.  In  1983,  as  soon  as  Zimbabwe  gained  majority 
rule,  CILCA  made  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  newly 
independent  nation.  Working  with  a  Zimbabwean  team  of 
agricultural  technicians,  the  national  farm  extension 
service,  Agritex,  community  service  agencies  and  farmers 
in  the  area,  together  they  chose  10  sites  in  the  district  of 
Wedza.  They  asked  the  farmers,  themselves,  most  of  them 
women,  to  present  ideas  that  would  help  them  produce 
more  and  improve  their  communities.  In  the  process, 
farmer  solidarity  groups  organized  for  development,  in 
harmony  with  existing  community  structures.  The 
farmers'  groups  elected  farmer  extension  representatives, 
which  gave  farmers  an  officially  recognized  voice  in 
agricultural  community  planning. 

In  this  project  CILCA  played  a  key  role  in  international 
liaison:  it  arranged  for  a  Zimbabwean  team  to  receive 
intensive  training  at  the  Graduate  College  of  Chapingo, 
Mexico,  and  coordinated  a  trip  for  Wedza  residents  to 
travel  to  Sri  Lanka  for  training  in  the  Sarvodaya 
Shramadana  Movement.  When  the  Zimbabweans 
returned  home,  fortified  by  their  training,  they  formed 
a  project  implementation  team.  The  great  advantage  of 
such  a  training  program  was  that  the  Zimbabweans 
not  only  possessed  their  own  core  of  trained  workers 
who  could  implement  projects,  but  also  people  ready 
to  train  others. 

"We  were  fortunate  to  have  an  expert,  Michael  Bratton,  who 
had  received  his  Ph.D.  in  politics  from  Brandeis  in  1977, 
and  knew  the  history,  values  and  institutions  of  the 
country  having  grown  up  there,"  says  Morgenthau.  Since 
all  of  those  factors  must  be  considered  in  preparing  a 
project  in  any  country  Bratton 's  presence  was  a  distinct 
asset.  As  a  result  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Zimbabweans,  they  were  able  to  improve  their  water 
supply  foster  a  chicken  breedmg  industry  employ  better 
methods  of  growmg  corn  and  vegetables  and  benefit  in 
many  other  ways  from  their  association  with  CILCA. 

"The  Zimbabweans  are  very  enterprising.  They  not  only 
wanted  to  improve  their  material  standard  of  living,  but 
to  move  ahead  on  other  fronts,"  adds  Morgenthau.  One 
immediate  concern  of  the  Zimbabweans,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  a  lO-year  war,  was  literacy.  "They  tackled 
that  problem  with  the  same  vigor  they  applied  to 
improving  their  farming  methods,"  she  remarks.  CILCA 
continues  to  send  an  international  technical  team  there 
two  or  three  times  a  year  as  they  define  their  future. 
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Because  fighting  hunger  involves  politics,  CILCA  believes 
that  poor  people  must  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  establish  institutions  that  give  them  a  strong  voice  to 
advance  their  cause  of  self-advocacy  and  self-help.  Since 
women  do  the  large  share  of  the  work  on  farms  in  many 
of  the  poorer  nations,  CILCA  has  advised  rural  women  on 
the  formation  of  groups  that  enable  them  to  increase 
production  for  their  famihes  and  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  destiny. 

Morgenthau,  unlike  Sisyphus  and  some  experts  of  the 
international  food  community,  measures  progress  as  a 
slow,  gradual  step-by-step  ascent  up  a  steep  incline.  She 
does  not  expect  dramatic  break-throughs,  but  believes 
carefully  thought-out  programs  will  bring  improvement. 
She  has  seen  too  many  villages  awaken  to  a  new  future 
for  her  to  feel  condemned  to  a  hopeless  task.     ■ 

CILCA's  work  is  based  on  six  primary  principles: 

1 

Fanner  Paiticipation:  All  program  work  is  based 
on  the  expressed  need  of  small  farmers  and  on  their 
participation  in  the  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  each  project. 


Combined  Traditional  and  Modern  Techniques:  CILCA 
projects  incorporate  both  the  old  and  the  new,  in  ways 
adapted  to  village  resources  and  based  upon  on-farm 
research  and  extension  work. 


South-to-South  Dialogue:  The  CILCA  approach  is  based 
on  methods  proven  in  and  by  developing  countries  and 
involves  extensive  South-to-South  interchange,  between 
countries  and  within  countries. 


Institutionalization  at  the  Local,  Regional  and  National 
Levels:  In  order  to  insure  that  program  work  will  last,  all 
projects  involve  institutions  at  the  local,  regional  and 
national  levels  and  include  organizational  training 
programs  for  the  farmers. 


Local,  Regional  and  National  Control:  Each  national 
program  owns  its  national  projects  and  draws  up  its  own 
national  plans  and  teams;  CILCA  provides  support  as 
appropriate.  At  least  half  the  funding  comes  from  national 
and  regional  sources. 


Catalyst  and  Liaison  Role  for  CILCA  International:  CILCA 
is  not  a  donor  organization;  rather  it  provides  support  and 
facilitates  program  development,  fundraistng  and  the 
international  transfer  of  successful  development  methods. 


Towers  of 
Learning  and 
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of  the  Boston  Breakers  of  the  United 
States  Football  League.  Joining  the 
Brandeis  development  office  in  1983, 
he  became  director  of  athletics, 
recreation  and  intramural  sports 
in  fanuary  1986. 
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A  few  years  ago  when  Bob  Ryan, 
sports  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
was  searching  for  a  punchy  lead 
paragraph  for  an  article  about  sports  at 
Brandeis,  he  composed  the  following: 
"The  nickname  is  the  tip-off.  Brandeis 
University's  athletic  teams  aren't 
known  as  the  Lions,  Panthers, 
Blue  Devils,  Eagles,  Aardvarks  or 
Saber-Toothed  Tigers.  Not  without 
reason  are  they  knovwi  as  the  Judges." 

To  press  home  his  point,  Ryan 
continued  by  saying  that  the  name 
would  be  appropriate  "even  rf  the 
school  weren't  named  for  legendary 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis.  For  Brandeis  is  very  much 
a  scholar's  school,  a  true  tower  of 
learning  and  wisdom.  There  are  no 
shortcuts  to  a  Brandeis  diploma,  no 
graduates  who  majored  in  Theory 
of  Disco" 


But  while  the  University  is 
academically  intense,  athletics, 
he  elaborated,  are  definitely  a 
challenging  part  of  campus 
life.  It  takes  a  huge  measure  of 
self-discipline,  desire  and 
determination,  but  many  students 
manage  to  split  their  time 
successfully  between  the  library 
and  the  playing  field. 

At  Brandeis,  student-athletes  make  up 
10  percent  of  the  total  undergraduate 
population  and  approximately  300 
students  compete  in  21  intercollegiate 
sports  on  the  varsity  and  jimior  varsity 
levels.  Rather  than  choose  between 
study  and  sports  they've  accepted 
the  challenge  of  doing  both.  The 
University  views  athletics  as  an 
educational  experience  and  the  sports 
program  encourages  athletes  to  strive 
for  physical  excellence — grace  under 
pressure.  The  role  of  athletics  in  a 
liberal  arts  imiversity  is  to  enhance 
the  students'  education,  not  to 
distract  from  it.  Success  comes  from 
the  hard  work  of  a  disciplined  regimen 
of  classes,  athletic  practices,  part-time 
jobs  and  studying.  Our  entrance  into 
the  University  Athletic  Association 
in  1987  has  given  fresh  definition  and 
excitement  not  only  to  the  athletic 
program,  but  to  student  life  in  general 
at  Brandeis. 

The  evolution  of  varsity  sports  at 
Brandeis  tells  as  much  about  the 
general  spirit  of  the  times  as  about 
the  developing  ethos  of  the  fledgling 
university  as  it  has  tried  to  find  the 
proper  balance  between  athletics  and 
academics.  At  first  it  was  decided 
that  the  University,  grabbing  the 
competitive  edge,  would  build  a 
national  reputation  in  sports.  This 
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would  create  the  perfect  means  with 
which  to  project  the  name  of  the  new 
university  nationwide.  Besides,  a 
powerful  sports  emphasis  was  the 
standard  operating  procedure  for  all 
red-blooded  American  institutions 
in  the  immediate  post-war  era. 

Throughout  the  1950s  the  football 
schedule  evolved  in  a  haphazard 
manner — the  first  football  game  was 
with  Harvard,  but  the  team  traveled  as 
far  as  Michigan,  to  play  Wayne  State, 
and  to  Miami,  Florida.  Closer  to  home 
they  challenged  and  beat  teams  that 
today  are  members  of  the  NCAA 
Division  I — Boston  College,  Boston 
University,  universities  of  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts  and  Buffalo 
to  name  a  few.  For  basketball, 
they  journeyed  to  Duquesne  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Detroit,  as  well  as 
along  the  northeast  corridor  But  the 
great  sensation  came  when  the  judges 
trekked  to  Madison  Square  Garden  to 
play  NYU,  which  at  that  time  was 
ranked  number  one  nationally — 
and  won! 

hi  the  early  1960s,  after  the  heydays  of 
the  first  decade,  there  was  a  pause  to 
reevaluate  the  nature  of  competition 
in  light  of  the  University's  greater 
scheme.  By  coincidence,  a  series  of 
deaths  and  sicknesses  struck  some 
of  the  key  coaches  and  administrators 
in  the  sports  program  which  checked 
the  momentum,  but  in  reality  the 
impetus  behind  the  aggressive  sports 
program  had  slowed  because  the 
University  was  busy  redefining  its 
emphasis.  The  15-year-old  school  had 
achieved  national  prominence  in  the 
gate-drawing  sports.  But  was  that  the 
emphasis  the  University  sought?  Was 
the  proper  balance  struck; 

As  Brandeis  fell  into  a  competitive 
lull,  a  fresh  breeze  reinvigorated  the 
collegiate  sports  world  when  in  the 
late  1960s  the  NCAA  instituted 
its  present  divisional  structure  and 
the  Umversity  joined  Division  HI, 
basically  defined  as  that  group  of 
schools  that  do  not  award  athletic 
scholarships. 


Rebuilding  and  solid  growth  followed 
until  by  the  mid-1970s  the  University 
was  achieving  some  remarkable 
athletic  successes.  These  included  the 
NCAA  Division  III  National  Soccer 
Championship  in  1976;  a  second 
in  the  all-division  NCAA  Women's 
National  Fencing  Championships  in 
1972;  runner-up  in  the  Division  IE 
Baseball  World  Series  in  1977;  the 
1983  NCAA  Division  IH  National 
Cross-Country  Championship  (after 
top  three  finishes  four  times  in  the 
previous  10  years)  and  more. 

Still,  Brandeis  was  generally  restricted 
to  New  England  competition  with  no 
chance  to  show  its  expanding  alumni 
and  friends  throughout  the  nation 
how  successful  the  program  had 
become.  There  was  a  definite  need 
to  bring  to  the  competition  a  higher 
level  of  excitement  by  extending 
its  geographical  compass.  Brandeis 
sought  a  means  to  extend  its  athletic 
involvement  in  the  early  1980s  at  a 
time  when  national  debate  surfaced 
over  where  competitive  sports 
were  ranging. 

While  many  institutions  throughout 
the  nation  tend  to  subvert  the  very 
essence  of  clean  and  wholesome 
educational  competition,  other 
schools  are  determinedly  building 
programs  to  ignite  the  imagination 
of  players  and  spectators  in  keeping 
with  the  mission  of  the  university.  As 
they  watch  the  spread  of  the  various 
ailments  that  afflict  intercollegiate 
athletics — the  exploitation  of  student 
athletes  for  athletic  and  financial 
purposes  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
their  academic  progress;  illegal  and 
immoral  recruiting  inducements;  and 
the  mandating  of  academically  flimsy 
programs  of  study  specially  designed 
for  athletes  in  the  form  of  mythical 
courses  and  mythical  transcripts — 
many  Division  III  NCAA  members 
and  others  have  devised  strategies  to 
keep  their  programs  uncorrupted. 

Happily,  in  1983  two  concerned 
university  presidents,  Dennis  O'Brien 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
William  Danforth,  chancellor  of  the 
Washington  University  m  St.  Louis 
happened  to  confront  the  issues 
of  emphasis  and  balance  during 
a  bus  ride  that  took  them  past  the 
enormous  indoor  football  practice 


facility  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  They  began  to  discuss 
an  intriguing  concept:  an  association 
of  academically  similar  universities 
to  compete  in  athletics.  Whether 
it  was  the  thought  of  how  great  an 
expenditure  the  Minnesota  facihty 
represented  or  the  emphasis  on 
athletics  that  it  represented,  their 
discussion  moved  in  a  very  different 
direction  from  the  Minnesota  model. 

During  the  summer  of  1985,  Dr. 
O'Brien  mvited  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  several  major  Division  III 
research  universities  located  in 
metropohtan  areas  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  to  a  meeting  on 
the  University  of  Rochester  campus 
in  October  to  explore  the  possibihties 
of  an  athletic  association.  The  group 
included  presidents,  chancellors, 
vice  presidents,  deans,  faculty  and 
administrators.  Many  schools  found 
a  common  ground  and  further 
explorations  were  conducted  the 
following  February  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis 
meeting  produced  the  first  draft  of  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  new 
association.  In  June  of  1986  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  the 
University  Athletic  Association(UAA) 
was  made  at  simultaneous  press 
conferences  in  New  York  and  on 
several  of  the  campuses. 

The  original  group  included 
the  University  of  Rochester, 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  New  York 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  all  highly  selective, 
private  research  institutions. 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs  Rod  Crafts 
and  I  attended  the  first  official 
meeting  of  the  UAA  delegates  in 
September  of  1986  in  Chicago  to 
make  the  case  that  Brandeis  should 
be  the  New  England  representative  in 
the  association.  In  May  of  1987  when 
Brandeis  joined  the  UAA  as  its  ninth 
member,it  marked  the  start  of  a 
challenging  era  for  the  University's 
athletic  orientation,  and  underscored 
Brandeis'  foremost  commitment  to 
academics.  By  giving  us  a  chance 
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to  compete  against  schools  in  this 
grouping  on  a  national  basis, 
membership  in  the  UAA  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  event  that  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  sports 
at  Brandeis. 

President  Evelyn  E.  Handler,  who  was 
bent  on  finding  the  proper  emphasis 
for  sports  when  she  became  president 
in  1983,  found  the  philosophy  of 
the  UAA  completely  to  her  likmg. 
"Competitive  sports  should  play 
an  important  role  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  but  the  role  should 
be  supportive  of  the  academic  mission 
and  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  student,"  she  stated.  Handler  feels 
that  the  formation  of  the  new  league 
was  a  "direct  response  from 
institutions  sucb  as  ours  to  the 
well-publicized  distortion  of  priorities 
that  has  developed  in  some  college 
athletic  programs  in  recent  years" 

The  presidents  of  the  other  member 
institutions  found  the  UAA  solved 
an  array  of  problems  for  them  and 
added  a  salubrious  stimulus.  James 
T.  Laney  Emory's  president,  quoted 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  university's 
magazine  said  that  "a  sound  program 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  was  one 
mechanism  that  could  push  students 
beyond  their  own  immediate  interests 
and  ambitions" 

From  its  inception,  the  UAA  has 
sought  to  address  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  role  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  higher  education  in  the 
1980s  and  beyond.  To  clarify  where 
the  UAA  stands,  the  association 


issued  a  statement  of  its  basic 
philosophy:  "The  UAA  institutions 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  make 
the  strongest  possible  statement  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  have  a  proper 
role  in  our  colleges  and  universities, 
that  this  role  must  subsume  the 
athletic  enterprise  to  the  academic 
missions  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  that  standards  of  moral 
and  ethical  behavior  in  the  conduct 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  must 
be  unequivocally  articulated  and 
followed.  The  UAA  institutions  are 
willing  to  act  in  concert  to  affirm 
these  beliefs;' 

The  UAA  philosophy  goes  on  to 
assert  that  the  schools  involved  are 
committed  to  raising  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  life  on  their  campuses 
to  a  level  comparable  to  the  academic 
experiences  available  to  their 
students.  In  addition,  UAA  members 
share  the  belief  that  academic 
excellence  and  athletic  excellence  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  the 
academic  enterprise  is  the  primary 
element  in  a  university  education. 
Therefore  student  athletes  are  just 
that — students  first  and  athletes 
second.  In  practice  this  means  that 
these  institutions  will  admit  athletes 
under  the  same  criteria  applied  to  all 
applicants  and  that  institutional 
policies  regarding  financial  aid, 
academic  progress  and  student 
services  for  athletes  will  be  the 
same  for  all  students  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  NCAA's 
Division  HI  to  which  all  UAA  schools 
belong.  The  UAA  believes  that 
athletic  excellence  is  not  to  be 


confused  v«th  a  win-at-all-costs 
mentality,  but  properly  relates 
to  the  caliber  of  experience  offered 
to  students  who  participate  in 
intercollegiate  athletics.  Athletics 
are  not  seen  as  primarily 
income-producing  or  as  public 
entertainments.  They  are 
extracurricular  activities  conducted 
for  students  and  should  be  given 
consideration  similar  to  other 
institutionally  sponsored  activities. 
In  sum,  athletic  activities  should 
complement  the  academic  experience, 
reflecting  the  quality  of  the  academic 
environment  of  their  institutions. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  athletic  teams 
should  have  the  benefit  of  qualified 
coaching — capable  individuals 
chosen  for  professional  competence 
and  commitment  to  putting  the 
welfare  of  the  student  first.  Students 
should  play  and  practice  in  first-rate 
facilities  at  reasonable  times  and  their 
equipment  should  be  safe,  of  high 
quality  and  conducive  to  the  best 
performance  possible.  A  consistent 
and  challenging  level  of  athletic 
competition  should  be  provided 
for  both  men  and  women. 

The  formation  of  the  UAA  drew 
applause  from  many  quarters.  In  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Howard  Cosell 
wrote:  "In  the  corrupt,  scandal-filled 
world  of  big  time  college  sports,  the 
UAA  stands  out  as  a  conference 
determined  to  put  college  sports  in 
proper  perspective . . .  the  UAA  is  one 
of  the  first  real  glimmers  of  hope  to 
emerge  in  the  work  of  education  and 
sports  in  many  decades . . '.'  Cosell 
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goes  on  to  explain  the  ethos  of  the 
league  ". . .  and  all  schools  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
president  or  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  is  the  person  responsible 
for  the  control  of  athletics,  not  the 
athletic  department.  This  is  a  major 
departure  from  the  way  things  work  at 
the  big-time  schools  where  university 
presidents  too  often  are  powerless 
against  their  athletic  directors, 
coaches  and  alumni  who  care 
only  for  winning  teams  and  bowl 
appearances ...  It's  the  right  thing, 
the  way  college  sports  should  be 
played  in  this  country . . ." 

Brandeis  supporters  scattered 
around  the  country  are  invigorated 
by  drawing  together  when  the  teams 
come  to  town.  Such  diverse  groups  as 
Alumni  Chapters,  Alumni  Admission 
Councils  and  National  Women's 
Committee  chapters  on  these 
occasions  greet  each  other  and 
strengthen  ties  with  the  University. 
Prospective  students  now  have  an 
opportunity  on  their  own  turf  to  meet 
Brandeis  undergraduates  and  watch 
them  perform. 

That  it  is  not  a  one-  or  two-sport 
association  but  a  grouping  of 
like-minded  schools  participating 
in  all  of  the  sports  that  one  expects 
on  the  intercollegiate  level  makes  the 
league  unique.  Such  sports  as  soccer, 
track,  basketball,  fencing,  volleyball, 
tennis,  baseball  and  swimming  with 
equal  attention  on  competition 
among  women  as  well  as  men  is 
all  part  of  the  fare. 

In  its  first  year  the  performance  has 
been  spirited  and  rewarding  as  each  of 
the  schools  worked  hard  to  excel.  In 
fact,  the  level  of  competition  has  been 
surprisingly  strong  and  across  the 
board.  For  example  Brandeis,  NYU, 
Rochester,  Emory,  Washington,  Case 
Western  Reserve  and  Johns  Hopkins 
have  won  at  least  one  team 
championship  during  the  first  year. 
Brandeis,  which  hosted  the  inaugural 
UAA  Fencing  Championship,  won  the 
Women's  title  and  finished  second 
to  NYU  for  the  men's  laurels.  The 
individual  event  that  matched  the 
Judges'  Terry  Gargiulo  '90  and  NYU's 
Josh  Huttenbach  marked  the  meeting 
of  two  of  the  premier  junior  fencers 
in  America  who  have  international 
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ranking.  Gargiulo  won  the  bout  but 
NYU  had  an  abundance  of  depth  and 
won  the  tournament.  Theresa  Caesar 
'90  became  the  first  Brandeis 
individual  champion  when  she  was 
crov/ned  UAA  Women's  Fencer  of  the 
Year  in  a  very  close  competition  with 
teammate  Amy  Lydell  '88. 

In  basketball  the  Judges  were  second 
to  Washington  for  UAA  laurels  with 
Stan  House  '88  and  Derek  Oliver  '88 
winning  All-UAA  honors.  The  Lady 
Judges'  Chris  Corsac  '88,  who  became 
the  first  woman  to  reach  the  1,000 
point  plateau  in  the  36-year  history 
of  women's  basketball  at  Brandeis, 
also  won  All-UAA  honors. 

Swimmer  Wendy  Lowengrub  '90  was 
the  UAA  100-yard  freestyle  champion 
while  Brandeis  men  and  women 
won  five  events  in  the  indoor  track 
championships  mcluding  victories 
by  Mark  Harrington  '89  (5000  meters), 
Sunil  Srivastava  '91  (55-meter  dash), 
Ken  Forde  '91  (800  meters),  Scott 
Kantor  '89  (1500  meters)  and  Nicole 
Fogarty  '89  (3000  meters). 

Brandeis  athletes  have  reacted 
enthusiastically  to  the  benefits  of 
circulating  in  the  UAA  community: 
team  travel  and  the  camaraderie  that 
it  encourages,  refreshing  experiences, 
new  friends  and  different  places. 
Said  Alison  Kaufman  '91  upon 
returning  from  the  UAA  volleyball 
championships  in  St.  Louis,  "It  was 
my  first  time  on  an  airplane  and  the 
first  time  that  I  stayed  in  a  hotel 
without  my  parents.  It  was  better 
than  I  expected,  more  exciting . . " 

"The  level  of  play  was  really 
impressive,"  said  Nicola  Goren  '89, 

"this  was  the  highest  level  we'll  see. 
The  social  before  the  tournament  was 
a  wonderful  idea.  It  was  fimny,  when 
we  first  lined  up  to  play  the  University 
of  Chicago  we  smiled  at  each  other, 
but  once  the  game  started  we  forgot 
about  the  new  friendships" 

Samantha  Chinn  '90  agreed,  "I 
liked  meeting  the  other  players  and 
later  competing  against  them.  We 
admired  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  when 
we  saw  them  in  the  airport  and  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  who  stayed  at  our 
hotel ...  we  even  talked  our  way  into 


Busch  Stadium  to  see  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  practice  and  talked  to  the 
television  people  about  the  UAA 
tournament.  We  were  almost  on  TV. 
Then  we  saw  the  Cardmals  and  Eagles 
play  before  flying  home" 

The  UAA  is  already  paying  dividends 
in  yet  another  area — visibility.  For 
the  first  time  Brandeis  and  its  UAA 
colleagues  appeared  in  Sports 
Illustrated,  which  ran  a  feature  article 
on  the  conference  in  its  college 
basketball  preview  issue.  Writer 
Austin  Murphy  good-humoredly 
dubbed  the  conference  the  OAA  for 
"Overachievers  Athletic  Association," 
calling  its  athletes  "egghead  gym  rats" 
He  wrote,  "Maybe  you've  seen  the 
women  of  the  Ivy  League:  now  meet 
the  men  of  the  UAA.  But  the 
introductions  must  be  brief.  These 
guys  all  have  seminars  or  labs  or 
student  senate  meetings — not  to 
mention  practice — and  miles  to  go 
before  they  sleep . . .  Three  words  sum 
up  their  curricula:  nowhere  to  hide." 
Murphy  offers  a  profile  of  a  student- 
athlete  by  quoting  Kevin  Suiter,  a 
senior  guard  at  Washington  Umversity 
and  an  All- American,  "There's  aheady 
a  bond  between  the  players  in  this 
conference.  Playing  hard  to  win  a 
game,  showering  up  afterwards,  then 
coming  back  and  staring  down  two  or 
three  hours  of  homework,  that's  what 
college  basketball  is  all  about." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  sent  one 
of  its  writers  along  with  the  Emory 
basketball  team  when  it  traveled  to 
Rochester  and  Boston,  headlining  the 
article  "Brains  and  Brawn:  Emory 
shoots  hoops  in  'Egghead  Nine!" 

Those  who  know  Howard  CoseU  for 
his  sometimes  overblown  and  caustic 
remarks  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  what  he  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  is  absolutely  on  target. 
The  UAA  is  the  way  to  do  things  in 
college  athletics  in  this  decade.  The 
format  and  philosophy  of  the  new 
association  answer  the  problems  of 
emphasis  in  the  college  environment 
for  athletics.  We  think  intercollegiate 
sports  should  be  returned  to  the 
students  and  the  campuses.     ■ 


Athletics  and 
Other  Pastimes 


by  Julian  Brown 


Brandeis  athletes  tend  to  be  all-round 
people.  If  they  are  active  on  the  playing 
field,  they  are  probably  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  pastimes.  Many  of 
them  are  top  ranking  students.  The 
University  encourages  athletes  to 
consider  athletics  as  part  of  their 
overall  education,  to  place  varsity  and 
competitive  sports  in  balance  with 
other  activities.  To  win  is  important, 
but  to  live  life  fully  is  the  overall  goal. 

If  you  think  this  balancing  feat 
would  produce  a  lackluster  sports 
record,  a  look  at  the  status  of  this 
year's  men's  baseball  and  women's 
Softball  teams  will  convince  you 
otherwise. 

The  men's  baseball  team 
registered  25  wins  and  13  losses  and 
won  the  ECAC  Division  III  Baseball 
Championship.  (The  team  has  made 
the  NCAA  tournament  four  times  in 
the  last  six  years.  Two  players  from 
last  year  are  now  in  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  farm  system). 

The  women's  softball  team  registered 
13  wins  and  8  losses  and  competed  in 
the  MAIAW  Tournament. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  these 
scholar  athletes  pack  into  a 
semester.  Julian  Brown,  University 
photographer,  followed  some  of  the 
members  on  and  off  the  diamond  to 
see  how  they  occupy  themselves. 


Mike  Elliott  '89,  a  right-handed  pitcher  on 
the  baseball  team,  was  named  most  valuable 
player  of  Greater  Boston  League.  In  addition 
to  playing  on  the  baseball  team,  he  is  student 
coordinator  of  work-study  .students  in  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center  He  is  an  economics 
major 
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Karen  Pontbriand  '88  has  played  three  varsity 
sports — volleyball,  basketball  and  Softball 
and  was  captain  of  the  basketball  and  Softball 
teams  her  senior  year.  She  won  the  Morris 
Sepinuck  Sportsmanship  Award,  an  annual 
prize  presented  to  the  varsity  athlete  who 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  athletic 
program  and  campus  life.  An  avid  artist,  she  is 
active  in  the  University's  art  program  and  is 
shown  here  chatting  with  the  photographer 
in  her  studio. 


Bob  Rikeman  '88,  a  four-year  member  and 
cocaptain  of  the  Brandeis  baseball  team  (right), 
talks  over  his  academic  career  with  Wilham 
Stott,  associate  dean  of  the  college  and  director 
of  academic  affairs.  A  politics  major,  he  has 
written  a  30-page  paper  on  "America's  Failure 
to  Escalate  the  War  in  Vietnam"  in  his 
favorite  course,  National  Security.  This  fall,  he 
\   enters  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
\  Massachusetts  School  of  Sports  Management. 


Melissa  Hafter  '89,  an  Enf^lish  major, 
was  the  top  pitcher  for  the  women 's  softball 
team,  which  competed  in  the  MAI  AW 
(Massachu.'ietts  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  for  Women)  championships  hosted  at 
Brandeis.  She  works  as  a  student  manager  at 


the  Stein  and  supervises  the  student  workers 
there.  As  a  member  of  Student  Events,  she 
carries  the  responsibilty  of  planning  events 
such  as  the  Dance  Marathon  and  Bronstein 
Weekend.  She's  shown  here  in  a  relaxed 
moment  with  the  Stein  staff. 


Phil  Stephens  '89,  who  majors  in  economics, 
pitches  for  the  fudges  and  last  season  won  six 
games  and  lost  one,  compared  to  this  year's 
record  of  seven  wnns  and  three  losses.  He  is 
seen  here  relaxing  with  friends  in  the  cafeteria. 
With  the  pressures  of  classes,  baseball  practice 
and  homework,  he  considers  himself  lucky 
when  he  can  find  an  hour  or  two  to  relax 
and  socialize. 
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Donna  Segal  '88,  a  psychology /sociology 
major  has  made  Dean's  List  three  times.  She 
is  second  baseman  for  the  women's  Softball 
team,  and  she  also  plays  varsity  volleyball.  She 
vi'as  named  to  the  New  England  Women's  Eight 
all-star  team  I  the  NEW  8  is  a  women's  league 
consisting  of  eight  New  England  schools, 
including  Brandeis)  and  was  selected  All-New 
England  for  her  outstanding  performance  on 
the  volleyball  court.  She  has  worked  for  four 
years  in  the  admissions  office.  She  is  shown 
here  going  about  her  work  as  sports  editor  for 
the  Brandeis  yearbook,  Archon. 


Steve  Indingaro  '89  is  a  left  fielder  on  the 
men's  baseball  team.  When  not  on  the  playing 
field,  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  the  hbrary 
maintaining  his  more  than  respectable  grade 
point  average  as  he  prepares  for  graduate 
school  to  earn  an  M.B.A. 
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A  Turning  Point 
for  Higher 
Education 


This  is  the  first  m  a  series  of  occasional 
articles  by  the  Brandeis  Review  staff 
on  financing  higher  education  and  the 
University's  strategic  planning  process. 

This  fall,  on  a  weekend  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  dates  of  the 
installation  of  Brandeis'  first  and  fifth 
presidents,  the  University  community 
will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversary. 
Anniversaries  and  birthdays,  generally, 
are  times  for  contemplation. 
Universities,  like  people,  are 
conscious  of  growth  and  change  and 
take  stock  of  themselves  at  certain 
benchmarks  in  the  maturation 
process.  And  Brandeis,  as  it  celebrates 
its  40-year  history,  will  engage  in 
similar  contemplation  as  a 
University-wide  strategic  planning 
committee  prepares  for  its  future. 

In  this  self-study  and  analysis, 
Brandeis  is  not  unique.  It  will 
join  major  research  universities 
throughout  the  nation  in  confronting 
the  need  to  create  new  and  different 
strategies  for  the  next  decade. 

As  the  nation  approaches  the  1990s, 
higher  education  is,  once  again,  at 
a  turning  point.  Three  decades  ago, 
with  the  "crisis"  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  launching  of  Sputnik, 
America's  colleges  and  universities 
were  moved  into  the  spotlight  as  the 
hero,  the  savior  that  could  educate 
the  experts,  the  people  who  would 
secure  the  nation's  place  in  the  race 
to  space  and  gain  the  competitive  edge 
in  technology.  In  the  1950s  the  focus 
was  on  science  and  technology  and 
on  science  education.  As  a  result,  the 
educational  community  became 


the  beneficiary  of  a  massive  increase 
in  federal  support  and  in  pubhc 
understanding. 

Now,  when  the  nation  is  perceived 
ro  be  caught  in  another  crisis,  dubbed 
"competitiveness,"  some  federal 
officials  and  other  national  leaders 
are  calling  on  higher  education  to 
be  the  savior — again.  But,  unlike 
30  years  ago,  the  focus  now  is  on 
the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  science 
education.  Educators  and  business 
leaders  alike  are  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  basic  skills  in  reading, 
writing  and  mastering  a  second 
language.  Science  education  is  seen  as 
a  component  of  liberal  education,  not 
apart  from  it.  The  old  concept  of  a 
liberally  educated  person  is  in  vogue 
once  again. 

Business  leaders  are  recruiting  seniors 
who  have  a  liberal  arts  education  and 
then  providing  the  specific  training 
necessary  for  their  immediate  tasks. 
The  leaders'  rationale;  a  liberally 
educated  person  knows  how  to  adapt 
to  change,  knows  how  to  frame 
questions,  not  just  to  solve  them, 
knows  how  to  anticipate  the  impact 
of  an  action,  not  just  to  describe  that 
action.  The  technical  skills  acquired 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  M.B.A.  will  not 
prepare  people  to  move  effectively 
in  an  international  economy  where 
an  understandmg  of  languages, 
cultures,  literature  and  governments 
is  mandatory. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  nation's 
leaders  seem  to  be  re-discovering 
the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education, 
the  nation  is  becoming  ever  more 
dependent  upon  science  education 
and  tiniversity  research  activities. 


About  half  of  all  basic  research  in 
the  United  States  is  performed  on 
imiversity  campuses.  Basic  research 
conducted  by  university  scholars  is 
the  foundation  of  the  applied  research 
and  product  development  taking  place 
in  the  nation's  manufacturing  and 
health-care  industries. 

And  even  within  the  research 
community,  the  needs  will  be 
different  in  the  1990s  from  the  1950s. 
Several  months  ago  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  reported  on  the 
growing  discussion  among  scientists 
that  the  traditional  fields  have  become 
too  specialized  to  investigate  the 
broad  mysteries  of  how  the  world 
works.  And,  while  the  relationship 
between  scientific  advances  and 
philosophical  questions  has  been 
examined  by  such  people  as  Plato, 
da  Vinci,  Newton,  Darwin  and 
Einstein,  the  ethical  considerations 
of  research  into  the  human  genome, 
the  ability  to  transplant  brain  tissues, 
and  the  practice  of  surrogate 
motherhood  bring  fresh  importance 
to  teaching  science  in  the  context 
of  the  hberal  arts. 

Brandeis,  because  of  its  original 
goals  and  its  traditional  strengths, 
is  exceptionally  well  positioned 
to  respond  to  the  nation's  future 
educational  needs.  The  curriculum — 
whether  the  "gen  ed"  of  the  early 
years  or  today's  new  requirements 
in  non-Western  studies  and  new 
opportimities  for  minors — has 
always  emphasized  the  liberal  arts. 
New  programs  in  international 
finance  and  international  studies 
prepare  Brandeis  graduates  for  an 
increasingly  international  society. 

A  traditional  strength  in  the  sciences 
also  positions  the  University  well  to 
serve  the  nation  and  to  benefit  current 
and  future  students.  The  plans  for 
the  science  center  include  new 
relationships  among  scientists  and 
new  opportunities  to  train  tomorrow's 
faculty — scholars  who  will  be  able 
to  move  easily  between  chemistry 
and  biology,  biology  and  neuroscience, 
computer  science  and  psychology. 
While  the  technically  trained 
computer  programmers  from  other 
educational  programs  will  find  their 
skills  more  outmoded  with  each 
future  generation  of  computers. 
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Annual  Budget 
Expenditure  Categories 


office  supplies, 
student  food, 
institutional 
insurance, 
debt  service  and 
miscellaneous  other 


financial  aid 


Annual  Budget 
Soutces  of  Income 


billed  charges 
to  students 


sponsored 
research 


cash  gifts  for 
current  operating 
purposes 


Brandeis  computer  science  graduates 
will  be  developing  the  next 
generations  of  computer  languages 
and  parallel  processing  computers. 
Brandeis  physics  engineering 
graduates  will  understand  not  just 
engineering  technology,  but  the 
principles  of  physics  that  underlie 
tomorrow's  high  tech  developments. 
And  the  science  courses  available  to 
the  students  not  majoring  in  science 
will  prepare  Brandeis  students  to  be 
citizens  able  to  comprehend  their 
changing  world  and  the  ethical 
dilemmas  that  will  be  created  by 
tomorrow's  technological  advances. 
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miscellaneous 
auxiliary  income 


Although  Brandeis  is  philosophically 
and  educationally  equipped  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs,  it  is  peculiarly 
affected  by  fluctuations  in  support. 
Founded  less  than  a  decade  before 
Sputnik  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
nation's  attention  to  higher  education 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
Brandeis  rose  quickly  to  a  national 
reputation  for  scholarship  and 
research.  The  faculty  were — and  still 
are — included  in  the  highest  echelon 
of  honorary  societies  and  national 


recognition.  The  foundation  built 
during  the  early  years  allows  the 
Brandeis  community  now  to  Hve 
and  work  on  a  beautiful  campus 
with  all  the  accoutrements  of  late 
20th-century  technology:  computer 
networks,  phase  microscopes, 
computer-based  library  catalogs, 
audio  and  video  cables  linking  all 
the  buUdings,  and  its  own 
telephone  system. 

But  the  financial  resources  supporting 
the  Brandeis  reputation  and  successes 
have  always  been  thin.  Because  of  the 
University's  youth  there  has  not  been 
time  to  build  an  endowment  in  the 
manner  of  older  institutions.  Since 
it  is  a  private  institution,  there  is  no 
steady  source  of  funds  from  the  state 
government.  Thus,  the  University  is 
even  more  dependent  on  student 
charges  and  more  reliant  on  gifts  of 
cash  for  current  operations  than  are 
many  of  the  nation's  institutions. 

However,  Brandeis  shares  with 
those  institutions  external  factors 
that  affect  growth.  As  the  budget 
was  developed  for  next  year,  several 
external  factors  influenced  the 
decision  making: 

Throughout  the  nation,  the  rate  of 
tuition  mcreases  at  the  "high  cost" 
schools  has  been  declining  since  1981. 
The  Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees  has 
indicated  that  the  downward  trend 
must  be  maintained  if  the  University 
is  to  continue  to  compete  effectively 
for  the  best  students.  Next  year's  fees 
for  tuition,  a  standard  room  contract 
and  a  21 -weekly  meal  plan  will  be 
$18,590,  an  increase  of  7.6  percent 
over  this  year's  fees.  That  figure 
continues  the  Brandeis  trend,  which 
has  seen  the  percent  of  increase  drop 
from  10.6  percent  in  fiscal  year  '83  to 
7.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  '88.  Increases 
at  comparable  schools  appear  to  be 
ranging  from  6  to  9  percent. 

Federal  and  state  sources  of  financial 
aid  have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate 
as  tuition  increases  or  as  inflation. 
Recent  studies  show  that  the  value 
of  federal  grants  going  to  full-time 
students  across  the  nation  has 
declined  by  14  percent  m  constant 
1982  dollars.  For  Brandeis,  the  ratio 
between  government  sources  for 
financial  aid  and  University  sources 


has  completely  reversed  since  1982 
(see  chart).  And  beginning  last  year, 
Brandeis  must  now  draw  from  general 
funds  to  continue  the  University's 
commitment  to  support  a  diverse 
student  population.  In  contrast,  in  the 
past  the  financial  aid  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  almost  half  of  the 
Brandeis  students  has  come  solely 
from  endowed  and  restricted 
scholarship  funds. 

•  Federal  tax  policies  threaten 
charitable  giving  patterns  of  donors. 
Brandeis  donors  were  generous  this 
year  and  giving  totals  are  higher  than 
previous  years.  However,  many  other 
schools  have  experienced  changes  in 
giving  patterns  and  the  University 
must  be  alert  to  the  potential  impact 
of  these  laws  on  annual  income. 

In  addition,  internal  policies  and 
practices  created  a  parallel  set  of 
constraints  for  the  annual  budget: 

•  Brandeis  faculty  must  be  rewarded 
for  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and 
scholarly  accomplishments.  To  catch 
up  for  past  years  of  double-digit 
iiiflation  and  single-digit  rates  of 
salary  increase,  the  University  has 
made  a  commitment  to  the  faculty 
that  salaries  will  increase  at  rates  at 
least  comparable  to  inflation.  Similar 
increases  are  needed  for  staff  salaries  if 
Brandeis  is  to  continue  to  compete 
with  the  Route  128  companies  and 
other  Boston  area  firms. 

•  Because  of  the  University's  short 
history,  the  endowment  is  not  yet 
large  enough  to  support  the  extensive 
activities  of  a  major,  national 
university.  The  Brandeis  endowment 
of  $130  million  is  expected  to  support 
an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $100 
million;  older  institutions  of  similar 
scope  have  endowments  three  times 
that  size — or  more.  One  of  the  goals 
of  the  $200  million,  five-year 
Campaign  for  Brandeis  is  to  "grow 
the  endowment,"  to  increase  the 
endowment  by  at  least  $80  million 
with  gifts  to  support  the  ongoing 
functions  of  the  University. 


•  Brandeis  must  stabilize  its  use  of 
endowment  for  annual  budget 
purposes.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
mandated  a  schedule  of  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  endowment  utilization  in 
order  to  reach  a  rate  that  will  allow 
the  institution  to  return  some  of  the 
earnings  to  the  endowment  to  ensure 
growth.  Other  comparable 
institutions  use  endowment  income 
and  capital  gains  at  rates  varying  from 
4  to  6  percent;  any  other  interest  or 
gains  are  reinvested.  Brandeis  has  been 
using  interest  and  gains  at  rates  of  10 
and  1 1  percent,  with  little  left  for 
reinvestment. 

•  Even  though  the  Campaign  for 
Brandeis  is  meeting  its  targets,  cash 
gifts  for  current  operating  purposes 
have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  increases  in  the  annual  budget. 
The  $104.5  million  in  commitments 
announced  as  of  April  30  are  primarily 
in  the  form  of  gifts  to  the  endowment, 
gifts  for  restricted  purposes  or 
agreements  for  multiple-year  payments 
and  bequests.  But  Brandeis  is 
dependent  each  year  upon  increasing 
amoimts  of  unrestricted  cash  gifts  for 
use  in  that  year. 

•  Over  the  last  five  years  the  number 
of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  has 
increased  4.1  percent,  the  number  of 
teaching  assistants  has  increased  33 
percent,  but  the  student  population 
has  increased  only  3.2  percent. 

Brandeis,  founded  40  years  ago  with 
a  burst  of  energy,  proceeded  to  grow 
dynamically  for  many  years,  enhanced 
by  the  post-Sputnik  spotlight  on 
higher  education.  Then,  in  the  1970s 
and  early  1980s,  the  University — 
indeed  much  of  higher  education — 
hit  a  plateau,  constrained  by  high 
inflation  m  the  general  economy, 
changing  demographics  in  the  student 
population  and  escalating  costs  for 
building  renovations,  high  technology 
research  instruments,  books  and 
scholarly  journals. 

In  the  early  1980s,  there  was  concern 
that  Brandeis  had  been  on  a  plateau 
for  a  number  of  years  and  that  it  was 
time  for  a  change,  time  to  return  to 
its  former  traditional,  dynamic  mode. 
When  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
Evelyn  Handler  as  Brandeis'  fifth 


president  in  1983,  there  was  talk 
about  growth,  about  new  programs, 
about  getting  the  institution  on  the 
move  again. 

Now,  five  years  later,  the  University  is 
on  the  move,  as  characterized  by  new 
academic  programs,  new  buildings 
for  student  life,  new  equipment  and 
renovations  for  research.  Brandeis 
faculty  continue  to  earn  national 
reputations:  Stephan  Berko,  Wilham 
R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Physics,  has 
just  become  the  eighth  member  of 
the  faculty  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Demonstrating 
a  growing  popularity  with  high  school 
students,  applications  have  increased 
each  year  for  the  last  six  years  and 
this  year  the  acceptance  rate  dropped 
below  60  percent  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years.  The  five-year  Campaign 
for  Brandeis  is  more  than  half-way  to 
its  goal  after  only  one  and  a  half  years. 
The  University  was  invited  in  1985 
to  join  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  a  56-member 
organization  of  the  nation's  leading 
research  universities,  and  in  1987 
the  University  Athletic  Association, 
a  nine-member,  national  league 
that  shares  the  belief  in  the  balance 
between  academics  and  athletics.  And 
this  year  nationally  acclaimed  writers 
John  Updike,  Gloria  Naylor  and  Toni 
Morrison  visited  the  campus  and 
several  of  the  candidates  for  President, 
along  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
scholars,  spoke  before  various  groups 
of  faculty  and  students. 

But  also,  five  years  later,  external 
factors  are  changing  again.  The 
environment  for  financing  research 
imiversities  and  the  national 
expectations  of  higher  education  in 
the  1990s  dictate  a  moderation  and  a 
wise  management  of  Brandeis'  future 
growth.  The  national  trend  lines  of 
decreasing  federal  support,  escalating 
expenses  and  steady-state  enrollments 
suggest  the  need  for  Brandeis  to  shape 
its  forward  movement  more  precisely 
and  to  develop  some  guidelines 
to  inform  the  tough  financial 
decisions  ahead. 
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This  spring,  while  the  various 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  administration  were 
developing  the  1988-89  budget,  two 
committees  were  proposed  to  engage 
in  strategic  planning  in  response  to 
the  emerging  trend  lines.  The 
Committee  on  Academic  and 
Institutional  Priorities,  consisting  of 
Trustees,  senior  officers  and  members 
of  the  administration,  and  the 
University  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Strategic  Planning,  consisting  of 
faculty,  students  and  Trustees  and 
chaired  by  the  provost,  will  work  in 
parallel  over  the  summer  and  into 
the  fall  semester. 

These  committees  will  be  charged 
with  developing  a  plan  to  manage 
Brandeis'  future  growth,  to  shape 
the  institution  to  meet  changing 
demands,  to  advise  the  Trustees, 
senior  administration  and  faculty 
leaders  on  the  direction  of  the 
University  as  program  and  resource 
decisions  are  made  over  the  next 
several  years.  Given  the  trend  lines 
and  the  external  and  internal  forces 
at  work,  we  can  assume  that  the 
committees  will  confront  the  need  to 
recommend  choices  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Because  the  process  is  only 
begirming,  it  is  too  early  to  speculate 
what  those  choices  might  be.  But, 
given  the  nature  of  the  committees, 
we  can  assume  that  the  Brandeis 
community  will  be  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

In  the  1990s  and  into  the  2 1st  century 
Brandeis  will  continue  to  attract  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  scholars  to 
shape  the  minds  of  the  nation's  best 
students.  Its  dual  focus  on  the  liberal 
arts  and  research  will  play  an  ever 
increasing  role  in  educating  America's 
leadership,  leaders  who  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  change,  to  cause  change,  to 
meet  the  future  demands  of  our  society 
This  newest  exercise  in  strategic 
planning,  the  decisions  to  be  made 
guided  by  those  plans  and  the 
continuing  involvement  of  the 
entire  University  family  will 
insure  that  position.  ■ 


Sources  of  Funds  for  Financial  Aid 
Comparative  FY  '82  and  FY  '88 


FY '82 


FY '88 


Brandeis  general  funds 

Brandeis  endowed  and 
restricted  funds 

federal  and 

state  governments 


Endowment  per  Student 

(based  on  Cambridge  Associates 
Report  to  Dartmouth  College  as 
cited  in  Dartmouth  Alumni 
Magazine,  April  1988) 


Brandeis 


Williams 


Brown 


Dartmouth 


Princeton 


Wesleyan 
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Faculty 

New  Forces,  Old  Forces  and 
the  Future  of  World  Politics 

Seyom  Brown,  professor 
of  politics 

Scott,  Foresman/Little, 
Brown  College  Division 

The  world  is  turning  into 
a  "polyarchy,"  Brown  argues, 
in  which  nation-states, 
subnational  groups, 
transnational  special 
interests  and  communities 
all  vie  for  the  support  and 
loyalty  of  individuals. 
Unregulated,  the  polyarchy 
could  turn  into  full-blown 
anarchy,  where  coercive 
power  IS  virtually  the  sole 
detcrmmant  of  winners  and 
losers — an  ominous 
prospect  as  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  become 
universally  available.  A  less 
dangerous  variant  of 
polyarchy  could  evolve, 
featuring  a  global  system 
of  political  and  legal 
accountability  congruent 
with  the  expanding  material 
interdependence  of  peoples. 
Brown  outlines  his  own 
vision  of  such  a  global 
accountability  system  and 
offers  suggestions  for  a 
statecraft  that  will  increase 
the  prospects  of  its 
evolution. 


Robert  Penn  Warren  and 
American  Idealism 

John  Burt,  assistant 
professor  of  English 

Yale  University  Press 

Robert  Penn  Warren  is  a 
distinguished  poet,  novelist, 
cntic  and  observer  of 
American  history  and 
politics.  In  this  book,  Burt 
examines  Warren's  writmgs 
in  these  apparently  disparate 
fields  and  shows  how  they 
are  related  not  only  by 
common  themes  but  also  by 
an  inner  logic  that  captures 
the  analogies  between 


artistic  and  political 
problems.  The  author 
critiques  Warren's  books, 
especially  commenting  on 
his  fiction,  in  particular 
Night  Rider,  World  Enough 
and  Time  and  All  the  King's 
Men.  and  his  poetry, 
including  The  Ballad  of 
BUlie  Potts,  Audubon  and 
Brother  to  Dragons. 


Traditio:  An  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Language  and 
Its  Influence 

Patricia  Johnston,  associate 
professor  of  classical  and 
Oriental  studies 

Macmillan 

Traditio  provides 
college-level  students 
with  an  mtroduction  to 
Latin  grammar  and  some 
experience  translating  Latin 
authors.  Its  exercises  and 
reading  passages  are  based 
on  the  themes  and  m  some 
cases,  actual  works  of  the 
great  Latin  authors,  from 
Plautus  to  Copernicus, 
modified  as  necessary  to 
conform  with  the  grammar 
of  the  Classical  period. 
Unlike  other  Latin  texts, 
the  readings  m  Traditio 
illummate  the  culture  and 
traditions  surrounding  the 
use  of  the  language  from 
Rome's  Republican  period  to 
the  Europe  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance.  The 
text  provides  grammar  and 
vocabulary  instruction, 
reading  exercises  and 
self-testing  sections.  In 
addition,  a  tutorial  program 
keyed  to  each  chapter  has 
been  developed  for  the  IBM 
PC,  providing  drills  and 
tests  of  all  conjugations 
and  declensions  as  well  as 
vocabulary  tests. 


Jewish  Perceptions  of 
Antisemitism 

Gary  A.  Tobin,  associate 
professor  of  Jewish 
community  research  and 
planning  and  director, 
Cohen  Center  for  Modem 
Jewish  Studies,  with  Sharon 
L.  Sassier  '84,  CMJS  research 
associate 

Plenum  Press 

This  analysis  probes  the 
question  of  how  Jews  view 
and  approach  antisemitism 
in  a  predonunantly 
Christian  society,  exploring 
such  issues  as  the  twm 
threats  of  antisemitism 
and  assimilation;  the  dual 
identity  of  American  Jews; 
denial,  wariness  and  fear  as 
responses  to  antisemitism; 
how  the  Jewish  press 
influences  perceptions; 
general  press  coverage  of 
antisemitic  trends;  Jewish 
institutional  approaches  to 
antisemitism;  combatting 
antisemitism;  and  attempts 
to  measure  the  "reality"  of 
antisemitism. 


StaH 


Refusenik:  Voices  of 
Struggle  and  Hope 

Albert  S.  Axelrad, 

Jewish  chaplain 

Wyndham  Hall  Press 

Rabbi  Axelrad's  third  book 
is  a  day-to-day  account  of 
his  trip  to  the  USSR  in 
September  1978.  During  his 
six-day  visit,  he  met  with 
several  refuseniks  who 
detailed  their  efforts  to 
obtain  permission  to 
emigrate.  He  emotionally 
describes  the  Soviet  Jewish 
commumty's  struggle  to 
maintain  its  beliefs  and 
hope  in  the  face  of  KGB 
harassment  in  a  text 
liberally  sprinkled 
with  anecdotes  and 
Hebrew  terms. 


Alumni 


Total  Eclipse 

Tony  Buchsbaum  '84 

Doubleday 

Set  against  the  gaudiness 
and  revelry  of  approaching 
Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans, 
Total  Eclipse  is  the  story  of 
Deed  Smith,  an  18-year-old 
who  finds  himself  sinking 
into  the  depths  of  confusion 
and  despair  that  have 
claimed  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  sick 
of  being  cool,  sick  of  the 
casual  callousness  of  the 
world  he  inhabits.  When  his 
one  real  friend  accidentally 
kills  himself,  the  horror  of 
their  aimless  lifestyle  hits 
home.  Obsessed  with  the 
childhood  loss  of  his 
mother,  unable  to  talk  to 
his  father,  unsatisfied  in 
his  relationship  with  his 
girlfriend.  Deed  looks  for 
a  way  out.  He  tries  to  kill 
himself,  but  survives  with 
the  help  of  a  unique  group 
of  compassionate  people. 
His  story  becomes  one 
of  gradual  recovery  and 
eventual  triumph. 


The  Grounding  of  Modern 
Feminism 

Nancy  F.  Cott,  M.A.  '73, 
Ph.D.  '74 

Yale  Umversity  Press 

In  this  study,  Cott  offers 
a  new  interpretation  of 
feminism  in  the  United 
States  durmg  the  early 
decades  of  this  century.  She 
contends  that  the  decades 
between  1910  and  1930 
revealed  a  crisis  of  transition 
m  which  the  19th-century 
"woman  movement"  was 
left  behind  and  modern 
feminism  inaugurated. 
Concentrating  on  feminist 
intents  and  practices  from 
the  height  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  Depression,  the 
book  explores  the  path  of 
women  who  tried  to  replace 
the  abstraction  "woman" 
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with  "the  human  sex." 
Women  of  the  1910s  and 
1920s  articulated  many 
issues  that  feminists  still 
struggle  with  today.  This 
history  builds  a  necessary 
bridge  between  the 
presuffrage  era  and  today 


Working  Knowledge: 
Skill  and  Community 
in  a  Small  Shop 

Douglas  Harper,  Ph.D.  76 

University  of  Chicago 

Working  Knowledge — part 
biography  part  ethnography 
part  photo  essay — 
introduces  the  reader  to 
Wilhe,  a  mechanic  and 
jack-of-all-trades  in  upstate 
New  York  who,  m  addition  to 
repairing  fairly  conventional 
automobile  and  farm 
equipment,  creates  pieces 
from  leftover  odds  and 
ends  of  machines.  Harper 
documents,  with  the 
inclusion  of  photographs 
and  drawings,  what  Willie 
does  and  how  he  does  it.  In 
the  process,  Willie  unfolds 
the  details  of  his  fixing 
and  buildmg  as  well  as 
communicates  his  values 
about  work  and  human 
purpose.  Harper's  study 
of  this  small  shop  owner 
addresses  larger  questions 
about  the  historical  shift 
from  the  work  of  the 
medieval  artisan  to  the 
industrialized  work  of 
the  factory  and  on  to 
contemporary,  often 
automated  production, 
giving  substance  to 
abstract  discussions  about 
alienation,  deskilling  and 
the  rationalization  of  work 
m  modem  society. 


Subiectivity  and 
Representation  m 
Descartes:  The  Origins 
of  Modernity 

Dalia  Judovitz  73 

Cambridge  University  Press 

This  modernistic  study 
of  the  philosophical  and 
personal  writings  of 
Descartes  examines  the 
origins  of  "subjectivity" 
and  "representation"  in 
his  work.  Judovitz  reveals 
how  subjectivity  and 
representation,  which 
are  essential  to  both  the 
definition  and  the  critiques 
of  modernism,  were 
originally  articulated  in 
Descartes'  work,  and 
through  it  affected  both  the 
philosophical  and  literary 
traditions.  She  also  explains 
the  exact  meaning  of  these 
terms,  their  historical 
emergence  and  the 
philosophical  context  in 
which  they  were  originally 
defined. 


Caring  by  the  Hour: 
Women,  Work  and 
Organizing  at  Duke 
Medical  Center 

Karen  Brodkin  Sacks  '63 

University  of  Illinois  Press 

This  detailed  account  of 
the  hospital  industry's 
nonprofessional  support 
staff — their  roles  m  day-to- 
day health  care  delivery  and 
their  fight  for  unionization 
throughout  the  1970s — 
studies  the  relationship 
between  work  life  and 
unionization  in  Duke 
Medical  Center  and 
highlights  women's 
activism  in  general  and 
black  women's  leadership 
in  particular.  In  addition  to 
analysis  of  the  dynamics  of 
women's  activism.  Caring 
by  the  Hour  provides  a 
comparative  study  of  Duke 
Medrcal  Center's  treatment 
of  both  black  and  white 
female  workers.  The  author 
also  discusses  recent 
changes  in  service,  clerical 


and  professional  work  and 
their  effects  on  white  and 
black  women,  placing  them 
in  the  context  of  national 
changes  in  health  funding 
and  policies. 


Beyond  Conformity  or 
Rebellion:  Youth  and 
Authority  in  America 

Gary  Schwartz,  M.A.'67, 
Ph.D. '68 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

In  this  study  of  high 
school-aged  youth  in  the 
early  1970s,  the  author 
examines  the  changes 
in  the  style  of  deviance 
in  adolescent  culture  since 
the  1960s.  He  argues  that 
a  new  type  of  peer-group 
pluralism  emerged  from  the 
counter-culture  movement 
of  the  earlier  decade,  a 
deviance  defined  less  by 
persistent  violations  of  the 
law  than  by  disengagement 
from  traditional  images 
of  success  and  civic 
responsibility  Schwartz 
uses  an  ethnographic  study 
of  six  communities  in  a 
midwestem  state — ranging 
from  a  small,  economically 
depressed  coal-mining  town 
to  an  affluent  suburban 
community — to  examine 
the  character  of  youthful 
deviance,  the  nature  of 
authority  and  the  meaning 
of  peer  group  identities 
and  styles. 


Daniel  Bar-Tal 

visiting  professor  of  social 
psychology,  coedited  two 
books;  The  Social 
Psychology  of  Intergroup 
Conflict  (Springer  Verlag, 
19881  and  The  Socw7 
Psychology  of  Knowledge 
(Cambridge  University 
Press,  1988). 

Rudolph  Binion 

Leff  Families  Professor  of 
Modem  European  History, 
is  writing  an  "ABC  of 
Psychohistory"  for 
translation  into  Chinese 
and  publication  by  the 
Historical  Institute  of 
Beijing  m  1988. 

Eugene  C.  Black 
OttiUe  Springer  Professor 
of  History,  delivered  a 
paper  entitled  "Paris  1919: 
Anglo-French  Jewish 
Diplomacy  and  the  Creation 
of  the  Polish  State"  to  the 
International  Conference 
on  Polish  Jewry  held  at 
the  Hebrew  University 
Givat  Ram,  Jemsalem. 

Martin  Boykan 
Irving  G.  Fine  Professor 
of  Music,  was  awarded  the 
Walter  Hinrichsen  Prize  of 
the  American  Academy  and 
National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  for  publication 
of  a  composition  by  C.S. 
Peters.  He  will  be  visiting 
professor  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  academic 
year  1988-89. 

Seyom  Brown 
professor  of  politics, 
addressed  the  Canadian 
National  Defense  College 
on  "East-West  Relations; 
Global  Perspectives  from 
the  United  States" 

Saul  G.  Cohen 

professor  emeritus  of 
chemistry,  received  a 
$397,500  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Research  and  Development 
Command  and  funds  from 
the  Rowland  Foundation  to 
support  his  studies  on  the 
neuromuscular  system, 
acetylcholinesterase  and 
the  acetylcholine  receptor. 
He  also  is  continuing  his 
research  in  photochemistry 
and  the  reactions  of  free 
radicals,  with  support  from 
the  Polaroid  Foundation. 
Results  of  recent  work 
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have  been  published  in  the 
journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the 
Journal  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  the  Journal 
of  Medicinal  Chemistry. 
Bioorganic  Chemistry  and 
the  journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

Peter  Conrad 

associate  professor 
of  sociology,  published 

"Worksite  Health  Promotion: 
The  Social  Context"  and 

"Health  and  Fitness:  A 
Participant's  Perspective" 
in  a  special  issue  of  Social 
Science  and  Medicine  for 
which  he  was  guest  editor. 

George  L.  Cowgill 

professor  of  anthropology, 
delivered  the  annual 
Spaulding  Lecture  at  the 
anthropology  department, 
Arizona  State  University 
speaking  on  "Bayesian 
Approaches:  A  Way  to 
Reason  Better  about  the 
Bearing  of  New  Data  on 
Old  Beliefs."  He  is  a  newly 
appointed  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  new 
journal  of  Quantitative 
Anthropology. 

Lorraine  Daston 

Dibner  Associate  Professor 
in  the  History  of  Science, 
is  a  coeditor  of  The 
Probablistic  Revolution 
Vol.  I:  Ideas  in  History 
(MIT  Press  1987).  She 
chaired  the  Pfizer  Prize 
Committee  of  the  History 
of  Science  Society  and  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Berlin 
for  the  1987-88  year. 

Irving  Epstein 
professor  of  chemistry, 
was  reappointed  to  the 
editorial  board  of  the  journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry. 
He  was  named  to  the 
organizing  committee 
of  the  International 
Conference  on  Kinetics  of 
Nonhomogeneous  Processes 
to  be  held  in  Banff,  Canada 
in  1989.  He  gave  several 
invited  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  oscillating 
chemical  reactions: 
at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  National 
Institutes  of  Health, 
Eotvos  University  in 
Hungary,  Institute  of 
Chemical  Technology  in 


Czechoslovakia,  University 
of  Wiirzburg  and  Max 
Planck  Institute  for 
Biophysical  Chemistry, 
both  in  Germany. 

Ruth  Gollan 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  ludaic  studies 
and  director,  Hebrew 
and  Chinese  Language 
Programs,  has  been  invited 
to  participate  in  the  1988 
National  Conference  of  the 
Less  Commonly  Taught 
Languages  (LCTs),  sponsored 
by  the  National  Foreign 
Language  Center.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  and  improve 
the  study  and  teachmg  of 
LCTs —  languages  other 
than  French,  Spanish 
and  German. 

Eugene  Goodheart 

Edytha  Macy  Gross 
Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Director,  Humanities 
Center,  spent  1987-1988 
as  Fellow  at  the  National 
Humanities  Center. 

Paul  Gootenberg 

assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  History,  received 
a  fellowship  from  the 
American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  for  his 
project  on  Trade  Policy  and 
the  State  in  Latin  America. 
He  spoke  on  Recent 
Historiography  of  Free 
Trade  Imperialism  at  the 
Boston  Area  Consortium 
on  Latm  America. 

Christine  L.  Heyrman 

associate  professor  of 
history,  taught  a  seminar 
for  high  school  teachers 
at  the  National  Humanities 
Center.  The  topic  of  the 
seminar  was  "Republics; 
Ancient  and  Modem" 

Ray  Jackendoff 

professor  of  linguistics, 
spent  two  weeks  in  June 
at  Ben-Gurion  University 
in  Beersheva  lecturing  on 
linguistics  and  cognitive 
science  under  the  auspices 
of  that  university's  Hubert 
Humphrey  Fellowship. 

Anne  F.  Janowitz 

assistant  professor  of 
English  and  American 
literature  and  Dana  Faculty 
Fellow,  has  been  awarded 
an  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Fellowship  in  the 


Humanities  at  Harvard 
University  for  the  academic 
year  1988-89  to  complete 
work  on  a  book  manuscript, 
England's  Ruins:  A  Study 
in  the  History  and  Structure 
of  Poetry. 

William  A.  Johnson 

Albert  V.  Danielsen 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Christian  Thought, 
spent  three  weeks  teaching 
a  course  (in  English)  to 
native  Inuits  at  the  Arthur 
Turner  Training  School, 
Pangnirtung,  Baffin  Island, 
Northwest  Territories  in 
the  high  (Canadian)  Arctic. 

Kevin  S.  Larsen 

assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  and  comparative 
literature,  presented 
two  papers:  "Gabriel 
Miro,  Lucretius  and 
Thermodynamics"  at 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Literature  Conference, 
University  of  Louisville, 
and  "Otro  aspecto  de  la 
'inspiracion  libresca'  de 
Azorin:  Las  cerezas  del 
cementerio  y  Dona  Ines" 
at  the  Kentucky  Foreign 
Language  Conference, 
University  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  also  organized 
and  directed  a  section 
on  "Gabriel  Miro  and 
Comparative  Literature" 

Michael  Macy 

assistant  professor  of 
sociology,  presented  a 
research  paper,  "Classes 
of  Positions  or  Classes 
of  People:  A  Test  of  the 
Empty-Places  Hypotheses," 
at  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Association  (ESA)  Annual 
Conference  in  Philadelphia. 
MicroLab,  the  Micro- 
Computer  Social  Science 
Laboratory  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office 
for  Educational  Computing 
at  Brandeis,  was  featured 
at  the  ESA  meetings  and 
will  also  be  presented 
at  the  upcoming  American 
Sociological  Association 
conference. 

Danielle  Marx-Scouras 

assistant  professor  of 
Romance  and  comparative 
literature,  was  one  of  40 
writers  and  critics  invited 
to  participate  in  an 
international  colloquium 
on  "Literatures  of  French 


Expression"  held  at  York 
University  m  Toronto. 
She  delivered  a  paper 
entitled,  "Qui  parle 
encore,  aujourd'hui,  de 
la  litterature  fran^aise?" 

Julio  Ortega 
professor  of  Latm 
American  and  comparative 
literature,  had  an  article 
on  1 7th-century  colonial 
writing  in  Peru  translated 
into  Russian  and  published 
by  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Moscow. 

Susan  L.  Shevitz 

lecturer  in  Jewish 
education,  has  been 
appointed  an  adjunct 
consultant  for  the  Jewish 
Education  Service  of  North 
America,  specializing  in 
educational  administration, 
planning  and  politics. 

Kurt  H.  Wolff 

professor  emeritus  of  social 
relations,  presented  a  paper 
at  a  Durkheim  conference 
in  Germany  and  received 
the  Johann-Heinrich-Merck 
Medal  "for  scientific  and 
artistic  merits"  in  and  by  his 
hometown  of  Darmstadt. 

Donald  E.  Worster 

Jack  Meyerhoff  Professor 
of  American  Environmental 
Studies,  has  been  elected  to 
the  selective,  250-member 
Society  of  American 
Historians,  in  recognition 
of  the  scholarly  and 
hterary  distinction 
of  his  pubUshed  work. 

Harry  Zohn 

professor  of  German, 
translated  Andre  Kaminski's 
comic  novel.  Kith  and  Kin 
(Fromm  International 
Publishing,  1988),  from 
German  into  English. 


Staff 

Greggory  K.  Spence 

counsel  of  the  University, 
has  been  appointed  vice 
chair  of  the  Litigation 
Committee  of  the  General 
Practice  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 
for  1987-88.  His  article, 
"Qualified  Domestic 
Relations  Orders,"  was 
published  in  The 
Massachusetts  Family 
Law  journal. 
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Charles  A.  Napoli  '58 

If  the  Brandeis  Alumni  Association 
gave  a  prize  for  the  "most  well-rounded" 
athlete/alumnus,  Charlie  Napoli  would 
definitely  have  to  be  a  prime  candidate. 

Well,  do  you  know  Charles  Napoli? 
Which  Charles  Napoli? 

Did  you  know  Charlie  NapoU,  the  star  of 
the  football  field,  freshly  recruited  in  1954 
from  Concord  High  School  (where  he  had 
led  the  Concord  Patriots  to  a  Class  C  title) 
or,  perhaps,  Charlie  the  "singing  tackle,"  as 
the  local  press  of  the  day  referred  to  him, 
famous  for  his  talent  at  boosting  the 
team's  morale  with  his  mimicry  of 
TV  comedian  Art  Carney  singing  the 
"Sewer  Song"? 

Remember  him  as  "No  Neck"?  The 
moniker  has  surfaced  again,  he  tells 
me,  from  the  kids  at  Keene  High  School 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  is  principal. 
(But  then,  every  prmcipal  has  at  least 
one  nickname . . . ) 

Or — IS  it  as  a  member  of  the  Barristers, 
the  male  octet  of  local  fame,  that  you 
recall  him  best? 

If  you  read  the  Montreal  Star  in  1958 
no  doubt  you  saw  his  name  on  the  roster 
of  the  Alouettes,  the  Canadian  pro  ball 
team,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for 
a  year  after  graduation  from  Brandeis. 

Wait  a  minute.  Do  you  remember  him  as 
coach?  You  would  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  at  Brandeis,  when  he  was 
assistant  coach  for  that  last  season  before 
the  football  program  was  dropped.  Or,  at 
Norwell  High  School  in  the  1960s,  where 
to  keep  his  job  as  head  football  coach 
he  was  forced  to  take  the  position  of 
assistant  principal,  putting  him  on  the 
track  to  his  future  in  public  school 
administration. 

Could  it  be  as  teacher  that  you  picture 
him  most  clearly,  a  substitute  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career,  when  he  was 
experiencing  the  thrill  of  teaching,  or  at 
Rockland  High  School  on  the  South  Shore 
of  Boston  where  he  began  the  almost  25 
years  of  involvement  in  Massachusetts 
school  systems? 

For  22  years  you  might  have  addressed 
him  as  Head  Counselor  or  Assistant 
Director  when  you  met  him  every 
summer  at  Kamp  Kohut  in  Oxford, 
Maine,  where  Benny  Friedman,  his 
Brandeis  football  coach,  first  lured 
him  in  1960. 


Now,  if  you  don't  know  these  Charlies, 
meet  Charlie  Napoli,  the  restaurant 
manager,  or  Charles  Napoli,  the  1987 
New  Hampshire  Principal  of  the  Year,  or 
CharUe  Napoh,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Friends  of  Brandeis  Athletics  or  Charles 
Napoli,  Brandeis  Trustee. 

I've  never  met  him  ui  person,  but  I've 
learned  about  him  from  two  sources: 
on  the  phone,  I  can  hear  the  measured, 
articulate  voice  that  must  calm  the 
tempers  of  students  and  parents  alike 
at  Keene  High  School;  and  from  his 
personal  scrapbook,  dusty  with  the 
residue  of  30-year-old  scotch  tape  and 
filled  with  dned-out  newsprint,  I  discover 
the  student  athlete  of  the  1950s  and  all  his 
memories — the  team  photos,  the  dinner 
programs  and  lampooning  cartoons,  the 
questionnaires  from  American  pro 
ball  clubs. 

The  minute  I  heard  about  Charlie 
Napoli's — The  Headmaster's  In,  I  should 
have  requested  editorial  leave,  and  traveled 
to  the  75-acre  site  of  his  Bed  and  Breakfast 
on  the  side  of  Mt.  Monadnock  and 
checked  in  for  an  on-site  interview. 
(His  friends  in  the  alumni  office  here 
at  Brandeis  assure  me  he  is  a  great  cook, 
an  admitted  favorite  hobby  of  his.) 

What  does  the  student  athlete  become  after 
graduation  from  Brandeis?  I'll  let  Charlie 
Napoli  answer  the  question. 

Anita  Flanzbaum 


Profile 


Dr.  Beverly  Shore  Sheiffer  '58 

"And  the  day  came  when  the  risk  to 
remain,  closed  in  a  bud,  became  more 
painful  than  the  risk  it  took  to  blossom" 
Dr.  Beverly  Shore  Sheiffer  '58,  art  educator 
and  registered  art  therapist,  uses  this 
quote  to  explain  her  intensive  journey 
of  personal  development  through  art 
expression,  and  her  devotion  to  the 
field  of  art  therapy. 

When  Sheiffer  traveled  from  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  to  the  Brandeis 
campus  for  her  30th  reunion  in  May  she 
was  accompanied  by  10  paintings  of  her 
Mandala  and  Icon  series  called  "Jewels 
of  Consciousness"  Displayed  at  the  Wien 
Faculty  Center  throughout  June,  these 
paintings  were  created  as  part  of  her  1979 
doctoral  dissertation,  Mandalas  and  Icons, 
Pathways  to  Personal  Growth:  A  Model  for 
An  Therapy  as  a  Vehicle  tor  Personal 
Development,  which  she  uses  as  a  text 
for  teaching  her  course,  Art  as  Therapy, 
at  California  State  University  Northridge. 

Observers  have  described  the  rich  colors 
of  her  paintings  and  their  imagery  as  a 
unique  marriage  of  personal  myth  and 
archetypal  structure.  They  are  a  form 
of  visionary  art;  an  outward  expression 
of  the  inner  psyche. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Sheiffer  has 
advanced  the  therapeutic  use  of  art 
through  teaching.  She  received  her  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  and  her  Ph.D.  in  1979  from  Union 
Graduate  School-West,  U.E.C.U.,  in  an 
interdisciplinary  study  of  art  education, 
art  therapy  and  the  psychology  of  art 
and  creativity.  An  art  therapist  in  private 
practice,  Sheiffer  specializes  in  growth 
enhancement  for  adults  and  adolescents 
and  supervises  the  training  of  art  therapy 
students.  She  is  director  for  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Growth  Arts  and 
Expressive  Therapies  and  GROW- ART, 
an  art-counseling  center  for  children 
and  adolescents.  She  is  also  president 
of  Diamond  Path  Corp.  of  Beverly  Hills, 
which  sells,  exhibits  and  distributes  art, 
publications  and  artifacts  of  the  healing 
visual  arts  and  provides  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  therapeutic  art. 

Her  art  reflects  a  search  of  self,  an 
exploration  of  her  ov^m  many-sided  nature 
in  an  effort  to  seek  new  self-awareness, 
integration  and  empowerment  using 
multi-faceted  gems,  particularly  the 
diamond,  as  a  symbol.  "A  diamond  is 
a  chunk  of  coal  that  made  good  under 
pressure,"  states  Sheiffer.  The  themes 
of  her  paintings  deal  with  creation,  birth, 
death  and  growth. 
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Sheiffer  uses  the  diamond  as  a  mandala: 
a  mandala  is  a  circular  meditative 
design  emanatmg  from  a  center  point, 
characterized  by  a  patterned  arrangement 
of  shapes  placed  in  consecutive  order 
causing  the  eye  to  move  around  the 
simultaneous  patterning.  Mandalas, 
according  to  Dr.  Carl  Jung,  the  noted 
Swiss  psychiatrist,  express  the  human 
need  to  search  for  order,  to  attain 
harmonious  self-regulation  and  to  find 
the  key  to  the  meaning  of  one's  existence. 

"Using  the  diamond  as  a  mandala  offered 
a  magnificent  metaphor  for  my  own 
quest  for  expanded  consciousness,  inner 
illumination  and  creative  essence.  It 
also  represented  a  unique  opportunity 
for  taking  an  inward  journey  into  myself," 
states  Sheiffer 

The  diamond  motif  grew  spontaneously 
out  of  some  early  sketches  and  art 
therapy  exercises.  As  she  reflected 
on  the  diamond's  possible  meaning  to 
her,  she  began  to  dwell  on  its  aspects 
of  preciousness,  hidden  treasure, 
illumination,  multifacetedness  and 
crystallization  transparency.  It  also 
represented  "fire  and  ice,"  reminding 
her  of  her  own  natural  alternations 
from  passion  to  coldness.  "The  diamond 
symbols  seemed  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  personal  meanings,  a  mirror  of 
reflection  for  so  much  that  was  inside  that 
was  signaling,  demanding  to  be  studied 
and  let  out.  It  was  not  to  be  ignored" 

Her  own  journey  into  self-awareness  and 
fulfillment  went  through  various  stages 
including  being  responsible  for  one's 
own  life,  enhanced  self-consciousness, 
the  power  of  nonverbal  communication, 
and  then  the  sharing  of  these  new  insights 
with  others  to  encourage  their  personal 
growth.  She  feels  that  her  studies  m 
humanistic  psychology  with  Abraham 
Maslow  at  Brandeis  planted  the  seed 
for  her  future  understanding  of  human 
potential  and  the  "peak  experience." 


While  a  freshman  at  Brandeis,  she  met  her 
future  husband,  Jerome  Edwin  Sheiffer,  a 
senior.  He  later  attended  Tufts  Medical 
School  and  became  an  eminent 
pediatrician,  professor  of  medicine 
at  UCLA  Medical  School  and  chairman 
of  the  pediatrics  department  at 
Daniel  Freeman  Hospital  ui  Inglewood, 
California,  where  he  established  a 
Newborn  Intensive  Care  Unit  in  1970. 
He  was  responsible  for  custom  designed 
equipment  to  provide  the  optimal 
environment  for  premature  babies  and 
other  infants  needing  support  systems. 

Dr.  Jerome  Sheiffer  was  "practical,  a  tower 
of  strength,  rooted  in  the  earth ...  he  was 
scientific,  a  math  scholar,  seeing  systems 
and  patterns  in  learning  and  in  disease.  He 
allowed  me  to  be  the  butterfly,  the  artist," 
she  continues.  "We  were  both  intensely 
involved  in  the  healing  arts,  and  were 
happily  married  for  28  years."  The  deaths 
of  her  husband  and  son  m  1984  drew  her 
more  deeply  into  her  art. 

Says  Sheiffer,  "Art  has  always  guided 
me,  centered  me.  Art  comforted  and 
strengthened  me  in  the  loss  of  my 
husband  and  son.  On  my  stationery 
are  the  words  Ars  Gratia  Vitae — art  for 
the  sake  of  life. 

Sometimes  she  is  asked  the  question, 
"How  is  art  used  to  heal?"  The  essence 
of  her  experience,  she  says,  "is  that 
I  focused  energies  on  myself  and  my 
own  inner  life,  externalized  that  mner 
life  by  very  deliberate  artistic  nonverbal 
self-immersion,  allowed  other  people 
to  share  and  experience  my  creative 
processes  and  products,  and  found  that 
in  the  synthesizing  and  in  the  verbal 
and  written  sharing  I  grew  even 
more,  increased  my  insights  into 
self  and  others,  and  thus  came  to 
understand  the  significance  of  art 
as  an  expressive  therapy" 

She  continues,  "In  sharing  my  book 
with  students  and  with  patients,  I  share 
my  own  journey  of  self.  It  gives  me 
credibility  with  my  clients.  Sharing 
this  discovery  of  myself  also  allows  my 
students  to  discover  hidden  resources 
within  themselves" 

Sheiffer  explains  that  the  well-trained 
art  therapist,  like  the  trained  artist,  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  a  variety 
of  art  media,  tools  and  materials  gained 
from  personal  experience  and  long 
exploration.  The  therapist  must  know 
when  and  how  to  use  or  suggest  certain 
media  to  correspond  to  the  client's 
emerging  needs.  Some  media  are  soft 
and  pliable,  some  hard  and  resistant; 


some  lead  to  regression,  others  to  control; 
some  offer  immediate  satisfaction,  others 
require  multiple  steps  and  the  reward 
of  satisfaction  takes  longer  to  achieve. 

From  all  indications,  Sheiffer's  art  form 
and  therapy  speak  to  a  diverse  public. 
Recently  she  gave  lectures  for  the 
National  Art  Education  Association 
and  to  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Behavioral  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  for  their  new  holistic  Genesis 
Center.  At  this  writing,  1,000  of  her  prints 
are  being  shown  in  Japan  by  a  firm  that  is 
introducing  "visionary  art"  from  all  over 
the  world  to  the  Japanese.  This  summer 
she  is  returning  to  the  Jung  Institute  in 
Switzerland  to  learn  techniques  of  sand 
tray  therapy  in  which  patients  can  create 
a  world  of  their  own  by  choosing  and 
inserting  objects  from  a  vast  assortment 
of  plant,  animal,  mythological  and 
human  forms  into  a  sand  tray  designed 
to  therapeutic  specifications  by  Frau 
Dora  Kalpf,  the  originator  of  the 
Jungian  method. 

The  next  step  she  envisions  for  her  own 
art  is  to  explore  three-dimensional  work. 
She  is  interested  in  a  new  device  known 
as  a  "SpectraSphere,"  a  projection 
kaleidoscope  producing  dynamic  and 
therapeutic  mandala  images  through 
rear  screen  projection  on  a  24-inch 
hemisphere  while  the  chent  sits 
comfortably  immersed  in  color, 
shape  and  sound. 

Her  dream  is  to  open  a  healing  center 
that  combines  various  forms  of  self- 
expression — music,  dance,  drama,  art  and 
bibliotherapy  Although  she  says  that  she 
plans  to  do  this  "someday,"  she  already  is 
working  on  one  phase  of  it.  Soon  she  will 
be  establishing  a  joint  practice  with 
Dr.  Norma  Schlager  '56,  an  educational 
psychologist  in  private  practice,  who  is 
interested  in  bibliotherapy.  Bibliotherapy 
is  concerned  with  the  use  of  reading 
material  in  healing  and  remediation. 

The  following  lines  from  TS.  Eliot's 
"Little  Gidding,"  which  Sheiffer  quoted 
in  her  dissertation,  seem  to  capture 
her  feeling  for  self-exploration  and 
personal  growth; 

"We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
Will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time" 


Donella  Lewis 
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Class  Notes 


In  an  effort  to  locate  "lost  alumni,"  a  partial  list 
of  those  missing  from  our  records  follows  the 
news  about  each  class.  If  you  have  information 
about  these  persons,  please  use  the  convenient 
form  printed  on  the  last  page  of  Class  Notes. 

'53 

Natalie  Harris  Bluestone  is  author  of  the  book. 
Women  and  the  Ideal  Society:  Plato's  Republic 
and  Modern  Myths  of  Gender,  recently 
published  by  the  Umversity  of  Massachusetts 
Press.  In  her  book  she  addresses  some  of  the 
most  debated  issues  of  our  times  and  argues 
against  sociobiological  views  of  gender 
differences.  Natalie,  who  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Johns  Hopkms,  teaches  philosophy  at 
the  Radcliffe  Seminars,  Radcliffe  College, 
and  lives  m  Brookline,  MA. 

Lost  alumni:  Joyce  L.  Rapoport,  Joan  H. 
Robbins,  David  Robinson,  Susan  S.  Rosenberg, 
Barbara  L.  Sugarman,  Edward  P  Wyeth, 
Gertrude  J.  Zadok,  Martm  Zalk. 

'54 

Lost  alumni:  Arm  S.  Kliman,  Gene  Moss, 
Adrian  W.  Salinger,  Judith  B.  Shotz,  Gladys 
Shulman,  Franklin  Siegel,  Arme  H.  Smith, 
Donald  Stapleton,  David  Sunderland,  Kenneth 
M.  Sussman,  Luis  Veguilla-Beredcia,  A.  David 
Weisgal,  Connne  W.  Zeman. 

'55 

Lost  alumni:  Frank  Lavine,  Guille  L.  Libresco, 
Lionel  M.  Lober,  William  McKenna,  Roger  M. 
Morgan,  Richard  W.  Peters,  Naima  W.  Prevots, 
Norma  Schneider,  Erica  R.  Sherover,  Alvin 
Siegel,  Annette  M.  Spivack,  Roberta  L.  StahJ, 
Sophie  L.  Stem,  Helen  E  Stone,  William  J. 
Sweeney  Sandra  G.  Wolfer,  Martin  M. 
Zuckerman. 

'56 

Toby  Judith  Klayman  is  a  major  artist  ui  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area;  her  work  is  displayed  in 
more  than  80  galleries  and  museums  across  the 
nation,  as  well  as  in  collections  abroad.  She  also 
teaches  art,  runs  seminars  and  her  expertise  in 
legal  and  business  art  matters  has  won  her  a 
seat  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bay  Area 
Lawryers  for  the  Arts.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
1984  book.  The  Artists'  Sur\ival  Manual: 
A  Complete  Guide  to  Marketing  Your  "Work. 
written  by  Toby  in  tandem  with  Cobbett 
Sternberg,  recently  was  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Lost  alumni:  David  Levadi,  James  Lewisohn, 
Marilyn  M.  Milligan,  Mellen  C.  Peirce, 
Miriam  Reines,  Marilyn  G.  Rose,  Barbara 
D.  Rosecrance,  Murray  Rosenthal,  George 
Salamon,  Harvey  G.  Simmons,  Alan  P 
Simon,  Harry  Sirkus,  Robert  K.  Stone, 
Saul  T.  Wisemon. 

'57 

Richard  Bergel  of  Northbrook,  IL  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  executive  vice  president-operations  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  In  this  position, 


he  will  be  responsible  for  all  store  operations, 
business  ventures  and  logistics,  including 
import  operations  and  quality  assurance. 
Formerly  he  was  senior  vice  president-logistics. 

Lost  alumni:  Rebekah  F.  Horowitz,  Phyllis 
Kaplan,  Elinor  S.  Kaye,  Robert  F  Kelley,  Sheila 
R.  Levme,  Luther  Link,  Joyce  R.  Mansfield, 
Judith  L.  Parker,  Leonard  M.  Parker,  Gunter 
Pfaff,  Robert  J.  Quinn. 

'58 

Lost  alumni:  Glenn  Fishbeck,  Barry 
Gersin,  Ann  E  Goldberg,  Barbara  G.  Goldberg, 
Victor  Griffeth,  Marvin  J.  Grossman,  John  A. 
Guercione,  Jon  E.  Haebig,  Barry  Hale,  John  E. 
Hanley  Wallace  Jackson,  Richard  Kaufman, 
Bemice  Kelman. 

'59 

Lost  alumni:  Steven  L.  Fishman,  Ann  B. 
Fnedlander,  R.  Valerie  Garber,  Elame  G. 
Goldberg,  Ann  B.  Gottlieb,  Sandra  J.  Green, 
Ruth  R.  Grill,  Thomas  J.  Margadon,  Robert  E 
Healy  Abbott  Hoffman,  Phil  Hoffman,  Eric 
Holleman,  Leonard  B.  Holmes,  Jacob  S.  Katz. 

'60 

Galia  Greene  Golan-Gild  is  Darwin  Professor 
of  Soviet  and  East-European  Studies  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  political  science 
at  Hebrew  University,  Israel.  She  recently  was 
awarded  a  three-year  McArthur  Foundation 
grant  with  Naomi  Chazan  to  study  "The 
Attitudes  and  Behavior  of  Israeli  Women  in 
Issues  of  Peace,  War  and  Conflict  Resolution" 
She  has  been  an  activist  in  the  Israeli  Peace 
Movement  and  is  a  member  of  Israel's  Labor 
Party,  currently  serving  on  both  its  Central 
Comrmttee  and  Political  Policy  Committee. 
She  has  authored  numerous  books,  the  newest 
of  which  IS  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Middle  East, 

Alberta  G.  Lipson  received  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
from  Boston  University  in  May  1987  and  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  for  research  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  at  M.I.T. 
the  following  October 

Robert  Renfield  recently  wrote,  produced, 
codirected  and  edited  a  feature  film  shot 
entirely  in  Mexico  entitled  Angel  River  It  is 
presently  in  distribution  outside  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a  script  for  a  new 
movie  and  a  play. 


Lost  alumni:  Lionel  Fergus,  Natalie  R. 
Fuchs,  Harvey  Glasser,  Jack  Glick,  Labert  R. 
Goldstein,  Miriam  A.  Goodman,  Christiane 
Govers-KJein,  Bernard  G.  Gray  Ellen  L.  Green, 
Barbara  J.  Haber,  Sidney  Halle,  Ethel  G. 
Herskovits,  Leanore  F  Ickstadt,  Ivan  Jacobs. 

'61 

Lost  alumni:  Patricia  S.  Goldman,  Estelle 
Greenberg,  Carol  S.  Halberstadt,  Ann  S.  Harris, 
W.  Glenn  Howells,  David  S.  Kahn,  Howard  J. 
Kinslmger,  Mrs.  Leon  Levine,  Leonard  A. 
Litman,  Evert  M.  Makmen,  Rochelle 
Manuel,  Morton  Margolis,  Shelah  S.  Moller, 
Haruko  Monoi. 

'62 

Elaine  Kraut  Hyman  and  Jessica  Gorton 
deKoninck  '75  have  opened  the  office  of  Hyman 
&.  deKonmck  for  the  general  practice  of  law  at 
180  Glenridge  Avenue  in  Montclair,  NJ.  Both 
attorneys  have  served  the  people  of  Essex 
County,  NJ  in  the  public  sector  for  several 
years.  Elame  is  the  former  lead  labor  counsel 
for  Essex  County,  responsible  for  all  matters 
involving  labor  and  employment.  She  currently 
serves  on  the  Essex  County  Women's  Advisory 
Board  and  on  the  Board  of  Tmstees  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New  Jersey. 

Ellen  R.  Solomon  is  coauthor  with  Victoria 
Anne  Steinitz  of  the  book.  Starting  Out:  Class 
and  Community  in  the  Lives  of  Working- 
Class  'Youth.  Published  by  Temple  University 
Press,  the  book  was  cowmner  of  the  Robert 
E.  Park  Award  given  by  the  American 
Sociological  Association  for  the  best  book 
on  community  and  urban  affairs  for  the 
years  1986-88.  Starting  Out  deals  with 
the  experience  of  social  class  in  the  lives  of 
adolescents  growing  up  m  three  communities 
and  shows  the  power  and  variety  of 
class  origins. 

Lost  alumni:  Hazel  B.  Douglas,  Arnold 
Dubow,  Francoise  Dutertre,  Elvera  E. 
Ehrenfeld,  Catherine  Elhs,  John  Finesilver, 
J.  Thomas  Fleming,  Henry  Frank,  Volkmar 
Fritsche,  Judith  B.  Garrison,  Paul  E.  Geller, 
Susannah  J.  Glusker,  Manabu  Harada,  Ama 
S.  Harris. 

'63 

Jewel  Naxon  Klein  has  become  a  parmer  in  the 
Chicago  law  firm  of  Holstetn,  Mack  &.  Dupree. 
Jewel  specializes  in  equine  law  and  her  clients 
include  local  and  national  groups  involved 
in  horse  racing,  as  well  as  ovvTiers,  trainers, 
jockeys  and  veterinarians.  She  also  is  active 
in  the  Women's  Bar  Association  of  Ulmois  and, 
as  second  vice  president,  is  in  Ime  to  become 
president  of  that  group  in  its  75th-anruversary 
year.  The  Women's  Bar  is  the  third  largest  bar 
association  in  Illinois. 

Richard  D.  Mayer  has  been  teaching  in 
Maui,  Hawaii  for  the  past  21  years.  He  is 
an  econonucs/geography  instructor  at  Maui 
Community  College.  In  May  1987  Dick 
received  the  Umversity  of  Hawaii  Board  of 
Regent's  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award.  He 
and  his  wife,  who  is  a  registered  nurse,  have 
two  children:  David,  7,  and  Tara  L^Tm,  4. 
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Emily  Schottenfeld  Stopet  is  coeditor  (with 
Ellen  Boneparth)  of  the  book,  Women.  Power 
and  Policy:  Toward  the  Year  2000.  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Pergamon  Press. 

Lost  alumni:  Judith  B.  Booth,  Andrea  Brooks, 
Judith  B.  Brown,  Naomi  Brussel,  Ilona  Burstein, 
Michael  Charles,  Sharon  M.  Grower,  Howard 
Dammond,  Hazel  A.  Demille,  Marc  N.  Epstein, 
Phyllis  S.  Flaschner,  Marvin  1.  Freedman, 
Gregory  M.  Gilbert,  Marlene  Glaser. 

'64 

Lois  A.  Levin,  Ph.D.  has  been  in  practice  as 
a  clinical  psychologist  since  1977.  She  edited 
the  book.  Facilitating  Psychotherapy:  Selected 
Papers  of  Sidney  Levin.  M.D..  published  in 
September  1987  by  Irvington  Publishers,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.  Sidney  Levin  is  her  father 

Elizabeth  Freund  Fideler  is  author  of  the 
book,  A  Parents'  Primer:  What  You  Need  to 
Know  about  Your  Child's  Elementary 
School,  published  February  1988  by  Irvington 
Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.  She  is  an 
advanced  doctoral  candidate  in  Admimstration, 
Planning  and  Social  Policy  at  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  The  book  was  written  for 
parents  who  want  to  become  involved  in  their 
child's  education.  It  touches  on  every  aspect  of 
elementary  schooling,  provides  insights  about 
the  classroom  and  is  aimed  at  enabling  parents 
to  learn  how  to  work  with  school  personnel  and 
within  the  community  for  a  more  effective 
school  system. 

David  Merrill  is  serving  as  head  of  the  Agency 
of  International  Development  (A.I.D.|  Mission 
in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  (Department  of  State) 
from  July  1987  to  July  1991.  Earlier  this  year 
he  was  visited  by  Leslie  "Babs"  Posner  '65  of 
Baltimore,  MD  who  was  on  official  business 
there. 

Peter  Zassenhaus  Zoll  is  general  manager 
of  BHF  Capital  Markets,  Ltd.  The  company 
recently  had  its  official  opening  in  London. 
Peter  would  enjoy  hearing  from  other  London 
alumni  regarding  local  association.  His  address 
IS  39  Oakley  Street,  London  5W3  5HA, 
England. 


Lost  alumni:  Stuart  Borman,  Ruth  S. 
Botchan,  Marcel  E  Broecke,  David  Chan,  Ellen 
Chiarovalloti,  Mikael  Ciftan,  Jonathan  Cohen, 
Ruth  E.  Cohen,  Jean  Danner,  Jon  G.  Davies, 
Carol  W.  Dethy  Elizabeth  A.  Dowling,  Ms.  Gila 
Ducat,  Aglaia  Efstathiou. 

'65 

Melanie  Rovner  Cohen,  a  partner  with  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Antonow  &  Fink,  recently 
coauthored  the  "Real  Estate  in  Bankruptcy" 
chapter  for  the  1988  edition  of  Basic  Real  Estate 
Practice  -  Volume  II.  published  by  the  Illinois 
Institute  for  Continuing  Legal  Education.  She 
IS  the  author  of  several  chapters  in  nCLE 
handbooks  and  has  served  as  a  speaker  for 
programs  sponsored  by  IICLE,  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  the  Commercial  Law  League  and 
other  organizations.  An  instructor  on  secured 
consumer  transactions  and  debtor-creditor 


law  at  DePaul  University  School  of  Law, 
Melanie  is  a  member  of  the  Hearing  Panel  of 
the  Attorney  Registration  and  Disciplinary 
Commission  and  chairman  of  the  Bankmptcy 
and  Reorganization  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Lost  alumni:  Marvin  Edclman,  Abram 
Engelman,  Alan  M.  Field,  Harry  Fincher, 
Stephen  Fme,  Diana  K.  Fogelman,  Laura 
Foner,  Richard  Frucht,  Miriam  Gilbert,  Karen 
Gilbom,  Katie  S.  Gillmor,  Anthony  J.  Gnazzo, 
Leome  B.  Goldberg,  Marlene  M.  Goldstein. 

'66 

Nancy  Foner,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  SUNY,  Purchase,  NY  has  edited  a  book 
portraying  the  significant  impact  of  immigrants 
on  New  York  City  New  Immigrants  in  New 
York,  published  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  highlights  Dominicans,  Haitians,  St. 
Vincentians,  Grenadians,  Jamaicans,  Koreans, 
Chinese  and  Soviet  Jews.  The  nine  original 
essays,  one  written  by  Dr  Foner,  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  social  and  political  issues  from 
the  growth  of  successful  Korean  greengrocers 
and  the  meaning  of  race  among  West  Indians 
to  the  arrival  of  Soviet  Jews  in  Brooklyn's 
Brighton  Beach. 

Stephen  Wiesner  and  his  wife  Beverly  happily 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Chaya 
Sarah  on  December  24,  1987. 


Lost  alumni:  Robert  Chwast,  Ellen  R.  Cox, 
Elisa  B.  DeMakrides,  Bert  DeVries,  Theodore  P 
Druch,  Paul  Easton,  Barry  Feinberg,  Roslyn  B. 
Feldberg,  Mrs.  Toni  T  Feltus,  Charles  E  Fisher, 
Mary  E.  Flanagan,  Michael  A.  Fleisher,  John  E 
Fogarty,  Elsa  D.  Freud. 

'67 

Susan  Solender  Bailis,  executive  vice  president 
of  ADS  Management,  Inc.,  Lawrence,  MA  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  newly  formed  ADS 
Consulting  Group.  The  company  is  the  ninth 
fastest  growing  nursing  home  organization  in 
the  nation.  The  consulting  group  will  advise 
health  care  providers  in  developing  effective 
solutions  and  methods  for  attaining  higher 
levels  of  quality  and  efficiency  in  patient  care 
and  human  services — on  a  consultative  or 
specific  project  basis.  Susan  has  been  a  hospital 
and  nursing  home  management  specialist  for 
over  15  years.  She  joined  ADS  in  1986,  leaving 
her  previous  positions  as  associate  director  of 
New  England  Medical  Center  and  assistant 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Stephen  Bendich  is  a  psychologist  doing 
therapy  in  Manhattan,  is  married,  is  active  in 
his  9-year-old  son's  PTA,  and  "wants  to  hear 
from  old  Brandeis  friends  for  general  chat" 
His  address  is  42  Grove  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10014. 

Lost  alumni:  William  S.  Boeschenstein,  Patti 
E.  Brenneche,  Manuel  Buchwald,  Richard  D. 
Castle,  Alan  L.  Chaikin,  Sunchee  Chou,  Jeffrey 
Civins,  Frederick  R.  Cohen,  Leo  Cohen,  Philip 
T.  Cohen,  David  M.  Cohn,  Richard  A.  Cohn, 
Gene  Gorman,  Leonard  Corman. 
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Roger  Gottlieb  (Ph.D.  '75)  is  author  of  the  book. 
History  and  Subjectivity:  The  Transformation 
of  Marxist  Theory,  published  November  1987 
by  Temple  University  Press.  In  his  theory  Steve 
rejects  Marx's  central  assertion  that  the  means 
of  production  determines  social  life.  He 
contends  that  three  equally  important  social 
forces  shape  social  life:  economic  class, 
socialization  processes  and  political 
organizations. 

Anthony  G.  Scariano,  senior  partner  with  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Scariano,  Kula,  EUch  &  Himes, 
Chtd.,  recently  coauthored  the  "General  and 
Civil  Rights  Litigation"  chapter  for  the  1988 
supplement  of  Illinois  School  Law  published 
by  Illinois  Institute  for  Continuing  Legal 
Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
and  Chicago  Bar  Associations,  the  National 
Organization  on  Legal  Problems  of  Education 
and  the  National  Council  of  School  Attorneys. 

Lost  alumni:  Dorothy  R.  Bishop,  Benjamin  C. 
Blatt,  Ronald  A.  Blattel,  Margaret  F  Bradley 
Jane  Budowsky,  Richard  Burgin,  Sally  F 
Campbell,  Toni-Lee  Capossela,  Carol  S. 
Cashman,  Laura  R.  Chasen,  Jeffrey  R.  Cohen, 
Gwenn  G.  Copple,  Aloysius  Cuyjet,  Stephen 
B.  Daitsch. 

'69 

Dick  Goldberg  (M.F.A.Vl)  continues  to  pursue 
his  writing  career  on  several  fronts.  This  past 
year,  a  feature  film  he  wrote  entitled  The 
Imagemaker,  starring  Michael  Noun,  Jerry 
Orbach  and  Farley  Granger,  premiered  on  HBO 


and  other  cable  channels  and  was  released  on 
videocassettc;  "The  Catered  Affair,"  an  episode 
he  authored  for  the  CBS  series  "Kate  and  Allie" 
was  broadcast;  he  was  appointed  creative 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  ad  agency 
Letven/Diccicco;  he  wrote  and  produced 
a  video  for  NCR  on  corporate  management 
for  the  2 1  St  century;  and  he  was  awarded 
a  fellowship  from  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
the  Arts  for  screenwriting.  Dick  continues  to 
write  restaurant  reviews  for  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  is  under  contract  to  Warner  Bros. 
TV  to  develop  two  television  series.  This 
summer,  his  film.  Family  Business,  starring 
Milton  Berle,  will  be  seen  on  the  Arts  & 
Entertainment  cable  channel  and  released 
on  videocassettc. 
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Jan  Klein  Miller  has  a  private  practice  in 
audiology,  hearing  aid  dispensing  and  speech 
pathology  on  Long  Island.  She  has  two  offices: 
Hearmg  and  Speech  Associates  in  Long  Beach 
and  Plainview  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  in 
Plainview.  She  and  her  husband  Bert  live  in 
Rockville  Centre,  ^fY  v^fith  their  two  daughters, 
Alison,  10,  and  Amanda,  5. 

Lost  alumni:  George  W.  Bergquist,  Peter 
Bischoff,  Stephen  P  Bloom,  David  Bonetti, 
Ira  S.  Brenner,  Myra  Brenner,  [ohn  Broderick, 
Mark  C.  Bemette,  William  M.  Callahan, 
Wendy  Caplin,  Steven  L.  Carpenter,  Mamy  R. 
Cherkasky,  Peter  Christopher,  Susan  A.  Clark. 
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Lost  alumni:  Joshua  I.  Barrett,  Franca  Barrila, 
Katrm  Barth,  Alan  [.  Bass,  ].  [ude  Battles,  Passi 
M.  Bayewitz,  Charles  Bazerman,  Robert  ]. 
Beard,  David  E.  Bergmark,  Alan  H.  Berkowitz, 
Susan  A.  Bers,  Michael  A.  Bodkin,  Esta  L. 
Brand,  I.  Mervin  Breneman. 
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John  Gosbee  recently  received  the  Republican 
endorsement  to  run  for  attorney  general  in 
North  Dakota.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Brandeis  Alumni  Admissions  Council  in  the 
North  Dakota  area. 

Phyllis  Kayten,  Ph.D.  is  halfway  through  a 
five-year  presidential  appointment  as  special 
assistant  to  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  Wasfungton, 
D.C.  She  married  Steven  Weinstein  on  March 
20,  1988. 

Carol  Noymer  recently  was  appointed  an 

assistant  general  counsel  for  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority.  She  and  her  husband  David 
Glenwick  joyfully  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son  Michael  [ordan  on  January  8,  1988. 

Lost  alimmi:  Samuel  N.  Balagadde,  Radha  V 

Balakrishnan,  Edwidge  M.  Balutansky  Avelma 
Bardwell,  Jonathan  L.  Barkan.  David  Barnard, 
Ellen  D.  Bate,  Victor  A.  Becker,  Kenneth  R. 
Bent,  Diane  Berkowitz,  Scott  Bizar,  Paul  Black, 
Minam  K.  Bloom,  Richard  B.  Blum. 
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Rosalie  Gerut  is  principal  actress  with  "The 
Joseph  Papp  Yiddish  Theater"  in  New  York  City 
Her  record  album,  "We  Are  Here,"  was  released 
this  past  April. 

Lost  alumni:  Helen  M.  Banks,  Cynthia  L. 
Baron,  Robert  M.  Bell,  Seyla  Benhabib,  Alan 
A.  Bennett,  Barbara  Benton,  Alan  J.  Berber, 
Susan  M.  Bergan,  Charles  S.  Berger,  Anne 
E  Bergstrom,  WiUiam  H.  Bicksler,  Lra  S. 
Begeleisen,  Ms.  Lani  Blackman,  Charles 
M.  Blank. 
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David  and  Phyllis  Brenner  Coburn  75  are 

happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  Seth  Russell 
on  January  22,  1988.  He  is  welcomed  into 
the  family  by  brothers  Avi  and  Bnan. 


Hanna  S.  Cohn  of  Rochester,  NY  has  been 
named  this  year's  recipient  of  the  "Outstandmg 
Young  Lawyer  Award"  presented  by  the  Young 
Lawyer's  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  (NYSBA).  She  received  the  award 
January  28  at  the  section's  annual  meeting.  The 
award  is  given  annually  to  an  attorney  who  has 
been  admitted  to  practice  for  10  years  or  less 
and  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  both 
the  civic  and  legal  communities.  Hanna 
sends  news  that  "her  other  major  recent 
accomplishment  is  the  birth  of  Eh  Nathamel 
Cohn-Wein  on  May  28, 1986  with  Jerry  Wein" 

Caren  Saphirstein  Kimenker  of  West  Hartford, 
CT  has  been  promoted  to  data  processing 
officer,  nontraditional  insurance  systems 
development,  at  Connecticut  Mutual,  flagship 
company  of  the  CM  Alliance,  Hartford.  She 


joined  the  company's  nontraditional  insurance 
systems  development  department  m  1983. 

Dr.  June  Warren  Lee  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Women  Dentists 
in  October  1987.  A  general  dentist  for  10  years, 
June  practices  privately  in  Dorchester,  MA  with 
her  husband  and  partner  Dr.  William  Lee.  Both 
are  graduates  of  Georgetown  Umversity  Dental 
School.  June  previously  served  as  editor  of 
AAWD's  Chronicle,  chairwoman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  trustee  of  Distnct  1  (New 
England).  The  Lees  have  two  children,  Jaime, 
6Vz,  and  Darnel,  2. 

Rhonda  Pollack  Spiro,  M.D.  and  her  husband 
Alan  Spiro,  M.D.  proudly  annoimce  the  birth 
of  their  third  son  Darnel  Jacob  on  January  11, 
1988.  He  joms  brothers  Michael,  8,  and 
Robert,  3. 

Lost  alumni:  Josef  Ben-Porat,  Adela  L. 
Bendicofi,  Leslie  S.  Benshkomo,  Asta  C.  Berg, 
Marie  B.  Bomstein,  Selma  Botman,  Lisabeth  L. 
Brailoff,  Emily  Y  Branz,  S.  Daniel  Breslauer, 
Robert  A.  Brown,  Judith  Brunstem,  John  L. 
Carmichael,  Brian  Carr,  Christopher  Casey. 
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Michael  Brooks  has  been  named  general 
counsel  of  the  newly  created  Massachusetts 
Disabled  Persons  Protection  Commission. 

Kevin  Strauss  and  Idie  Benjamin  are  delighted 
to  announce  the  birth  of  Tamar  Alexandra  on 
January  24, 1988.  She  joins  6!/2-  year-old  Avital. 


Lost  alumni:  Gerald  Bergtrom,  Nancy  J. 
Berliner,  John  P  Bianchi,  John  H.  Bisk,  Thomas 
J.  Bittner,  Alan  L.  Blitz,  Dorothy  A.  Blitzer, 
Rebecca  Bluestone,  Fred  Bobson,  James  M. 
Bowe,  David  A.  Boxstcin,  Sharman  H.  Braff, 
CoUeen  R.  Brathwaite,  Jan  S.  Bravo. 

75 

Deborah  London  Arnold  and  her  husband  Stan 
Arnold,  M.D.  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter  Rebecca  Lila  on  January  1, 
1988.  She  is  welcomed  by  brothers  Grant,  5, 
and  Jonathan,  3'/:. 

Jessica  Gorton  deKoninck  and  Elaine  Kraut 
Hyman  '62  have  opened  the  office  of  Hyman 
&  deKonmck  for  the  general  practice  of  law 
at  180  Glenridge  Avenue,  Montclair,  NJ.  Both 
attorneys  have  served  the  people  of  Essex 
County,  NJ  in  the  public  sector  for  several 
years.  Jessica  is  the  immediate  past  section 
chief  of  the  governmental  affairs  section  of 
the  Essex  Coimty  Counsel's  Office.  Her 
responsibilities  included  a  variety  of  matters 
pertaining  to  governmental,  administrative  and 
appellate  law  mcluding  environmental,  tax, 
election  and  consumer  cases.  She  currently 
serves  as  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Paterson. 

Warren  S.  Feld  shares  the  news  that  he  has 
taken  the  next  step  up  the  career  ladder  as  the 
associate  executive  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Association  of  Primary  Health  Care  Centers. 
He  also  has  been  writing  two  columns,  "The 
Career  Works"  about  career  development  and 
"Practice  by  Design"  about  small  business 
development. 

Frank  and  Amy  Chatzky  Linde  '77  happily 
announce  the  birth  of  Rebecca  Kate  on 
February  29,  1988.  She  is  welcomed  into  the 
family  by  sister  Emily  and  brother  Matthew. 

Jeff  Oberlander  and  Elaine  Fox  were  married 
in  Skokie,  IL  on  April  17,  1988. 

Joey  Reiman  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Babbit  &  Reiman  Advertising  in 
Atlanta,  GA.  He  reports  that  1988  biUmgs  are 
at  $40  million.  His  accounts  include  Coca-Cola 
Enterpnses,  RJR/Nabisco,  Days  Inn,  Golden 
Flake  Snack  Foods  and  Rich's  Department 
Stores.  He  is  also  a  major  contnbutor  to  the 
recently  published  book,  How  to  Get  the  Right 
fob  in  Advertising. 

Paul  C.  Rosenfeld  and  his  wife  Jamie  are 
thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Kira  Hope  on  June  25,  1987.  Paul 
recently  was  appointed  deputy  chief  of  the 
Bronx  District  Attorney's  Major  Offense 
Bureau. 

Phyllis  Witzel  Speiser  and  her  husband  Mark 
proudly  announce  the  birth  of  Jonathan  Ehezer 
on  September  21,  1987,  brother  to  David  and 
Shoshana. 

Beth  Aime  Wolfson  has  become  a  life  member 
of  the  Brandeis  Umversity  National  Women's 
Committee  and  is  also  a  board  member  of 
the  Norfolk-Sharon  chapter.  She  resides  in 
Dedham,  MA. 
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Lost  alumni:  Jennifer  L.  Brandt,  Eran  E. 
Brandwein,  Walter  I.  Brazil,  Phyllis  M.  Brenner, 
Deborah  Brienne,  Barbara  |.  Bryant,  William 
J.  Burke,  Daniel  G.  Cerundolo,  Eveline  M. 
Chiasson,  Jonathan  Chipman,  Gail  V.  Chmara, 
Rick  S.  Cho,  Joseph  Chow,  Louis  Chow. 

76 

Liane  Kupferberg  Carter  and  her  husband  Marc 
loyhiUy  announce  the  birth  of  Jonathan  Roy, 
who  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Kaplan  79. 

Raina  Chamovitz-Rosenberg  moved  to  Israel 
10  years  ago  and  is  now  living  in  Jerusalem 
with  her  husband  Zvika  and  their  3'/2-year-old 
daughter  Maia.  She  has  completed  her  studies 
at  the  Hadassah  Hebrew  University  Medical 
School  and  will  be  beginning  her  internship  at 
Shaare  Zedek  Hospital  m  Jerusalem. 

Richard  Greene  was  recently  married  to  Lisa 
Evans,  who  is  the  assistant  director  of  nursing 
at  Northeastern  University's  Forsythe  Clinic. 
He  also  was  appointed  vice  president  for 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  and  maintains 
the  position  of  director  of  sales  for  their 
Boston  office  on  State  Street. 

Larry  and  Wendee  Wolfson  Kanarek  '77  send 
news  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child  David  Brian 
on  January  1,  1988  —  "a  really  nice  way  to  start 
the  New  Year." 

Joan  Krieger  Mitchell  and  her  husband  Larry 
happily  share  the  news  of  the  birth  of  their 
second  child  Rachel  Jennifer  on  October  27, 
1987.  Brother  Danny  is  2  and  his  best  friend  is 
Hana  Meckler,  daughter  of  Ron  Meckler  '76 
and  Bella  Shapero  '78.  Joan  and  Larry  are 
involved  in  their  own  business,  Larry's  Baby 
Safety  Services,  which  helps  makes  homes 
child-safe. 

Julieanna  Richardson  is  founder,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  "Shop  Chicago," 
a  local  home  shopping  cable  TV  service,  which 
debuted  in  April  1987.  She  was  formerly  an 
attornev  with  Jenner  &  Block  and  also  served 


as  cable  administrator  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Cable 
Commission.  "Shop  Chicago"  recently 
expanded  its  weekly  cablecast  schedule  from 
28  hours  a  week  to  an  average  of  72  hours  a 
week  on  six  cable  systems  currently  carrying 
the  program.  The  show  features  merchandise 
and  services  and  includes  brand-name  small 
appliances,  toys,  jewelry  and  discounted  locally 
oriented  products  such  as  Chicago  Bears  items. 


Maurizio  Vannicelli  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  MA.  He  also  has 
been  awarded  tenure.  A  member  of  the  Holy 
Cross  political  science  faculty  since  1982, 
Maurizio  has  coauthored  one  book  on 
Eurocommunism  and  one  on  the  political 
strategy  of  European  trade  unions,  and  has 
written  or  coauthored  many  articles  in 
scholarly  journals.  He  has  served  as  director 
of  the  Holy  Cross  Washington  Intern  Program, 
currently  serves  as  director  of  the  Study 
Abroad  Program  and  is  advisor  to  the  student 
Hanify-Howland  Lecture  Committee. 

Bethamy  Dubitzky  Weinberger  of  W.  Peabody 
MA  recently  was  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  American  Properties  Team,  Inc. 
She  manages  the  condominium  division  of 
this  real  estate  management  firm. 

Elena  Nierman  Widder  and  her  husband 
Joel  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Samantha  Rose  on  February  12,  1988. 

Rick  and  Susan  Mande  Zucker  '77  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  son  Jonathan  in  June 
1987.  He  IS  welcomed  into  the  family  by  big 
brother  David. 

Lost  alumni:  Louise  F.  Carreiro,  George  D. 
Cimino,  Lois  M.  Coates,  Deborah  R.  Cohen, 
Janet  E.  Cohen,  Jay  A.  Cohen,  Charlotte 
Coopersmith,  Joseph  C.  Crane,  Thomas  M. 
Croteau,  David  G.  Dalin,  Barbara  A.  Deck, 
Dwight  T  Decker,  Bruce  J.  Devenow,  Ted 
Diamandopoulos. 
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Debra  Goldberg  Butler  and  Steven  H.  Butler 

(GSAS  '84)  recently  moved  to  Seattle  with  their 
son  Eric,  born  August  20,  1987.  Their  new 
address  is  6200  Sand  Point  Way  NE,  Apt.  402, 
Seattle,  WA  98115. 

Steven  R.  London  recently  was  elected  a 
partner  m  the  Boston-based  law  firm  of  Brown, 
Rudnick,  Freed  &  Gesmer  A  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  firm's  sections  on  general 
corporate  law,  securities  law  and  corporate 
finance. 

Reenie  Hershman  Shaw  and  her  husband 
Gregory  announce  the  birth  of  their  twin 
sons,  Matthew  Raymond  and  Jeremy  Michael 
on  November  27,  1987.  The  family  resides 
in  Brookline,  MA. 

Nancy  Wilsker  is  a  newly  elected  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Brown,  Rudnick,  Freed  &.  Gesmer, 
Boston,  MA.  A  graduate  of  Boston  College  Law 
School,  she  practices  primarily  m  the  fields  of 
banking  and  intellectual  property  rights. 

Lost  alumni:  Marc  H.  Bloom,  Lisa  F.  Blum, 
Michael  Bratton,  Candacc  E.  Browning,  Craig 
R.  Charney  Susan  M.  Clements,  Deborah  L. 
Coburn,  Jeffrey  Cohen,  Robert  M.  Cohen, 
Steven  C.  Cohen,  Marshall  A.  Corson,  Mimard 
Culpepper,  Joan  A.  Dallis,  Shaun  C.  Deane. 
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Jeff  Kessler  was  appointed  as  associate  dean 
of  students  at  Polytechmc  University's 
Farmingdale,  NY  campus. 

Robin  Goldman  Leikin  and  her  husband  Jerry 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  son 
Scott  Michael  on  October  23,  1987.  Robin  is  a 
postdoctorate  in  the  department  of 
hematology/oncology  at  Northwestern 
University.  Jerry  is  physician-in-charge  of  the 
department  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Chicago.  The  family  resides  in 
Glencoe,  IL. 

Mark  S.  Levenson  recently  left  private  practice 
with  Kay,  Scholer  et  al  and  has  joined  American 
Express  Company  as  a  senior  attorney  in  the 
General  Counsel's  office  specializing  in  real 
estate.  Mark  and  his  wife  Eta  also  happily 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  Eric 
Eliezer  on  July  4,  1987.  "All  three  are  looking 
forward  to  the  lOth-year  reunion" 

Lost  alumni:  Hillary  Blackman,  JoJm  R. 
Blevins,  Elaine  Braun-  Keller,  Joanne  P  Brown, 
Sabrina  F  Brown,  Martha  L.  Chason,  Deborah 
Colburn,  Richard  M.  Coplon,  Jennifer  L. 
Costley  Michael  R.  D'Onofrio,  Mary  M.  Daly 
Gordon  S.  Drever,  Leshe  A.  Dubinsky. 

79 

Drew  Brodsky,  M.D.  is  a  pediatric 
anesthesiologist  serving  a  tour  at  the  Frankfurt 
Army  Medical  Center,  West  Germany. 

Cindy  Brody  Caplan  and  Mitchell  Caplan 

announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Gregory  Ryan 
on  December  4,  1987.  They  are  also  the  proud 
parents  of  3-year-old  Elyssa  Jill. 

Eric  D.  Cohen,  M.D.  of  Pittsburgh,  PA  is 
pleased  to  announce  his  recent  appointment  as 
director  of  the  Center  for  Children  and  Families 
at  the  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic, 
along  with  rank  of  assistant  professor  in 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine. 

Jonathan  H.  Hirsch,  a  vice  president  of 
Transportation  Capital  Corp.  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  corporation  at  a  board  meeting 
on  December  11,  1987.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  regional  office  of  the  corporation. 
Transportation  Capital  Corp.  is  one  of  the 
largest  minority  enterprise  small  business 
investment  companies  in  the  United  States 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Detroit. 

Joe  Lustig  and  his  wife  Susanne  proudly 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Kimberly 
Brooke  on  December  24,  1986.  Joe  is  a  legal 
editor  at  Research  Institute  of  America  Inc., 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Roy  and  Lisa  Naturman  '80  are  expecting  their 
second  child  in  May  1988.  Scott  Neil  was  bom 
August  6,  1986,  one  day  after  their  seventh 
wedding  anniversary  Roy  a  board-certified 
internist,  is  completing  an  anesthesia  residency 
and  fellowship  at  Brigham  and  Women's 
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Hospital,  Boston.  Lisa  completed  her  M.B.A. 
from  Boston  College  in  December  1987  and 
operates  a  testmg  and  consulting  firm, 
MedCon,  for  the  medical  device  and 
pharmaceutical  industries. 

Wayne  T.  Samuels  and  his  wife  Valerie  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
child  Ashley  Augusta  on  January  13,  1988. 
Ashley's  older  brother  Nathan,  8,  and  sister 
Eryn,  5,  "are  thrilled" 

Lost  alumni:  Steven  R.  Chan,  Gay  C. 
Cheltenham,  Kent  H.  Cheng,  Cynthia ).  Clay, 
Deborah  Cobum,  Anthony  A.  Cogliandro, 
Barbara  E.  Cohen,  Steven  D.  Cohen,  Steven  L. 
Cooper,  Allan  Corbeil,  Kurt  V  Cybulski,  Lisa  J. 
Daniels,  Saeqa  Dil. 

'80 

Daniel  M.  Berger  has  been  appomted  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  secondary 
market  insurance  department  of  Municipal 
Bond  Investors  Assurance  Corporation,  White 
Plains,  NPf.  He  joined  the  company  m  1985  as  a 
mumcipal  bond  analyst  in  the  umt  investment 
trust  group.  Previously,  he  was  an  investment 
analyst  at  Metropolitan  Lrfe  Insurance 
Company,  and  prior  to  that  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc. 
A  resident  of  Manhattan,  he  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  business  admimstration  from 
New  York  University  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Mumcipal  Analysts  Group  of  New  York  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Municipal  Analysts. 

Jody  Garfinkle  is  now  livmg  in  Jerusalem  where 
she  is  credit  manager  of  the  Sheraton  Jerusalem 
Plaza.  She  and  Michele  Chabm  '81  are  sharing 
living  quarters,  "trymg  to  make  ends  meet  on 
their  Israeli  salaries" 

Julia  Reiss  Penan  and  her  husband  Daniel 
joyfully  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
JUhan  on  November  8,  1987.  Daniel  is 
practicing  dentistry  in  Sturbridge,  MA  and 
Julia  IS  enjoying  taking  care  of  the  baby. 

Neil  and  Lori  Kleinhammer  Petchers  joyfully 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Brian  Michael 
on  November  14,  1987. 

Rick  Shapiro  and  Judy  Dickert  Shapiro  '81  are 

happy  to  aimoimce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Sara  Beth  on  November  5,  1987. 

Dr.  Amy  Beth  'Liublieb  of  Buffalo,  NY  will  be 
delivering  a  paper  at  the  59th-annual  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Psychological  Association.  In 
addition  to  maintaining  an  active  private 
practice,  she  recently  accepted  a  position  as 
clinical  psychologist  at  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychiatric  Clmic.  She  also  is  an  adjimct 
professor  at  Camsius  College. 

Lost  alumni:  Elena  Bychkov,  Tila  Carrasquillo 
Ramin,  Grace  Chavarna,  Ralaina  Christian, 
Vadim  Chudnovsky  Rena  J.  Clamen,  Achsah 
G.  Clark,  Beverly  A.  Cohen,  Janice  S.  Cohen, 
Jeffrey  D.  Cohen,  Lisa  H.  Cohen,  Susan  J. 
Cohen,  Nancy  L.  Cooper,  Paul  B.  Davidson. 


'81 

Sol  W.  Bernstein  has  joined  the  New  York  City 
law  firm  of  Wmdels,  Marx,  Davies  &  Ives  as 
associate  attorney  in  the  banking  department. 

Michele  Chabin  is  an  editor  at  The  Jerusalem 
Post  m  Jerusalem  where  she  and  Jody  Garfinkle 
'80  are  sharing  an  apartment. 

Robin  Fruch  Cohn  and  her  husband  Jerry 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child  Adam  Hanan  on  January  30,  1988. 
Both  Robm  and  Jerry  practice  law  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Michael  Lyon  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  FDIC  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  also  married  the  former 
Carrie  Fisher  '83  last  September. 

Joseph  B.  Singer  has  left  surmy  Southern 
California  and  taken  the  position  of  manager 
of  technical  services  at  Centerchem,  Inc., 
Tarrytown,  NY.  Centerchem  is  a  distributor 
of  raw  materials  to  the  cosmetics,  food  and 
pharmaceutical  industries.  Joe  currently 
resides  in  Darien,  CT. 

Lost  alumni:  Ralph  Deleon,  Mary  J.  Dewille, 
William  H.  Diamond,  Michael  Dorfman, 
Kenneth  A.  Dressier,  John  R.  Eichholz,  Anna  E 
Esquivel,  Maria  T.  Femandes,  Livia  Figueiredo- 
Barreto,  Luis  Figueredo,  David  A.  FiUingham, 
Peter  J.  Fitzgerald,  Ellen  Fitzpatrick,  Marjorie 
A.  Flacks. 

'82 

Peter  Allen's  artwork  was  exhibited  at  The 
Morris  Museum,  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
from  March  18  to  May  1, 1988. 

Stuart  Grant  and  Suzanne  Barton  Grant 

'83  are  living  m  Wilmington,  DE.  Stuart,  after 
completing  a  clerkship  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  joined  the  law  firm  of  Skadden, 
Arps  as  an  associate.  Suzanne,  after  four  and 
one-half  years  on  Wall  Street,  is  pursuing  her 
M.B.A.  at  the  Wharton  School. 

Lori  Lobel  Underberget  is  living  in  Tucson, 
AZ  with  her  husband  Dr  Dan  Underberger 
She  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Hawley 
&  Nystedt,  has  passed  the  Arizona  Bar,  and  is 
specializing  in  pensions  and  wills.  Dan  is  doing 
his  residency  at  the  Umversity  of  Arizona  in 
the  field  of  anesthesia. 

Lost  alumni:  Julie  Davidson,  Susan  J.  Dempsey 
Dela  D.  Dimon,  Robin  L.  Drexler,  Judith  S. 
Eisen,  Spencer  G.  Feldman,  Lisa  Fialkow-Fertel, 
Andrew  S.  Fisher,  Alan  M.  Friedman,  Perry 
Fnedman,  Janine  L.  Garfinkel,  Linda  C. 
Gerlach,  Ellen  J.  Gordon,  Andrew  J.  Gran. 

'83 

Lauren  Weiss  Cohen  is  in  her  second  year 
of  Columbia  University's  doctorate  program 
in  organizational  psychology.  She  and  her 
husband  Daniel  are  expecting  their  first  child 
in  January  1989. 


Burton  Homonoff  and  his  wife  Robin  are  proud 
to  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child  David 
Alexander  on  January  17,  1988. 

Andrew  J.  Perel  is  now  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  Adams,  Duque  and  Hazeltine  in 
New  York  City,  which  specializes  in  insurance 
defense  litigation. 

Marc  E.  Shovers  and  Shari  R.  Solomon  '84 

were  married  in  April  1987.  Members  of  the 
wedding  party  included:  Andy  Burstiner  '85, 
Jeff  Landau  '85  and  Jimmie  Lee  Wooten  '83  as 
ushers;  and  Linda  Blazer  '83,  Stefanie  Singer 
'83  and  Janice  Kravitz-Schlickman  '84  as 
bridesmaids.  Shan  and  Marc  spent  part  of  their 
honeymoon  in  the  Himalayas  with  fellow 
Brandesian  and  able  tourguide  Robert  Yee  '83. 
Shari  recently  accepted  a  faculty  position  in 
the  department  of  acoustical  engineering  at 
the  Umversity  of  Wisconsm  at  Madison, 
where  Marc  is  currently  pursumg  a  law  degree. 

Donna  Weinzimer  and  Darrel  M.  Seife  were 
married  in  September  1987.  She  is  currently 
a  supervisor  of  planning  and  research  at  DDB 
Needham  Worldwide,  an  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City. 

Lost  alimini:  Jerry  H.  Brown,  Artie  A. 
Bucheister,  Wilham  E.  Buckley  Ralph  N.  Camp, 
Leslie  E.  Chesick,  J.  Nita  Cogburn,  Betsy  G.  Epel, 
Kenneth  R.  Epstein,  Dan  Evron,  David  L.  Feinberg, 
Scott  D.  Field,  Nara  Figueroa,  Brett  M.  Finley 

'84 

Lisa  Adier  was  married  to  Maury  Goldstein  on 
September  13,  1987.  They  live  in  Cleveland, 
OH  where  Lisa  currently  serves  as  director  of 
Central  Region  United  Synagogue  Youth.  Susan 
Stein  Cuperfain  '84  and  Arnold  Savenor  '84 
were  in  the  wedding  party  and  Norman  Katzoff 
'84  designed  the  weddmg  invitation.  Attending 
the  wedding  were  Andrew  Josef  '86,  cousin  of 
the  bride;  Beth  SiruU  '84  and  Scott  Menter  '85. 
Jonathan  Lightman  '83  and  Janis  Miller 
Lightman  '83,  who  were  married  the  week 
before,  made  a  surprise  appearance. 

Martin  Alintuck  recently  was  named  account 
executive  at  Cabot  Pubhc  Relations,  Boston, 
MA.  As  a  member  of  Cabot's  Corporate /Public 
Affairs  Group,  Martin  specializes  in  special 
events  development  and  corporate 
communications.  Prior  to  joimng  Cabot,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Massachusetts  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis. 

Alyson  Arbeiter  married  Steven  Distel,  her 
high  school  sweetheart,  in  September  1984. 
They  joyfully  annoimce  the  recent  birth  of  their 
son  Craig  Stuart.  Alyson  and  Steven  own  and 
run  a  full  service  warehouse  and  distribution 
company  in  central  New  Jersey  near  their 
home  in  Somerset. 

Linda  Engler  is  engaged  to  Andrew  Eisen 
and  the  weddmg  will  take  place  in  June  1989. 
Linda  received  an  M.A.  in  clinical  psychology 
at  SUNY,  Binghamton  and  she  is  currently  a 
doctoral  student  in  climcal  psychology  there. 
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David  G.  Farber  and  Pierrette  Galla 
announced  their  engagement  on  December  31, 
1987.  The  wedding  is  planned  for  early  1989. 
David  IS  production  manager  for  Management 
News  magazine,  published  by  the  National 
Paper  Trade  Association  of  Great  Neck,  NY. 
Pierrette  is  case  manager  for  Operation 
Success,  located  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Donna  Fields  and  Raf  Lefkovic  were  married 
in  New  York  on  December  27,  1987.  They 
currently  are  living  in  Ann  Arbor,  Ml,  where 
Donna  writes  for  the  Ann  Arbor  News  and  Raf 
is  a  second-year  M.B.A.  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Business  School. 

Sam  Gris  has  been  elected  investment  officer 
at  C&.S  Investment  Advisors,  Inc.  in  Atlanta, 
where  he  works  as  a  portfolio  manager.  He 
also  placed  third  m  the  Lake  Lanier  Ice  Man 
Windsurfing  Regatta  in  January  1988. 

Dennis  M.  Kelleher  has  joined  the  Boston 
office  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Skadden, 
Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  &.  Flom  after  graduating 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  Law  School  m  1987. 
He  recently  (March  8)  defeated,  by  a  25  percent 
margin,  an  incumbent  Democratic  state 
committeeman  and  won  a  four-year  term. 

Bruce  I.  March  announces  his  engagement 
to  Lori  A.  Wiesenthal.  The  wedding  date  is  set 
for  September  1988.  Bruce  is  an  attorney  with 
Simpson,  Thacher  and  Bartlett;  Lori  is  an 
attorney  with  Thacher,  Profitt  and  Wood.  Both 
firms  are  located  in  New  York,  NY. 

Norma  I.  Sanchez  received  a  J.D.  degree  from 
Boston  College  Law  School  in  May  1988  and 


is  clerking  with  the  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court  for  one  year  She  will  then  join  the  law 
firm  of  Bailey  and  Wechsler  in  Hartford,  CT 

Alan  D.  Schlein  is  owner  and  president  of 
ATG  Inc.,  the  largest  limousine  service  in 
the  Greater  Hartford,  CT  area.  ATG  Inc. 
IS  doing  business  as  Astor/Madison  Avenue 
Limousine.  Alan  became  interested  in 
transportation  services  while  at  Brandeis 
and  also  while  working  in  ClGNA's  legal 
department,  Bloomfield,  CT,  in  preparation  for 
law  school.  In  May  1987  he  took  the  helm  of 
Airways  Transportation  Group  of  Companies. 


Allan  Spitzer  received  his  M.B.A.  from 
George  Washington  University  in  February 
1987.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  loined 
The  Egan  Group,  a  consulting  firm  located 
in  Washington,  DC,  which  specializes  in 
business  aspects  of  the  space  program.  His 
article  "The  Development  of  Materials 
Processing  in  Space"  appeared  in  the 
November  1987  issue  of  Space  Policy. 

Jonathan  Vankin,  a  staff  writer  for  Worcester 
Magazine  in  Worcester,  MA,  won  the 
New  England  Press  Association  "Highest 
Achievement  in  Writing  a  Sports  Story — 
1987"  award  in  the  association's  large- 
circulation  weekly  category.  His  July  22  cover 
story  entitled  "On  the  Ropes;  Worcester's 
Once  and  Future  Boxing  Champions"  profiled 
boxers  from  the  1920s  through  the  1980s  and 
included  promising  newcomers.  The  award 
was  presented  at  the  annual  NEPA  convention 
January  22, 1988  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

L.  Michael  Weiss  and  Ellen  S.  Baker  '85 

happily  announce  their  engagement,  six  and 
a  half  years  after  meeting  at  Brandeis.  Ellen 
received  her  M.B.A.  at  New  York  University 
and  IS  now  working  for  IBM.  Michael  is  a 
second-year  student  at  New  York  Medical 
College. 

Hayley  Wiseman  and  Joseph  Arone  became 
engaged  December  5,  1987.  Hayley  is  the 
accounting  manager  of  a  distribution  company 
in  Woburn,  MA  and  Joseph  is  an  aircraft 
engine  specialist  at  General  Electric  in 
Lynn.  A  fall  1989  wedding  is  planned. 

Lost  alumni:  Michael  W.  Forcier,  Roderick 
L.  Foxworth,  Kenneth  A.  Getz,  Sharon 
C.  Goldhamer,  Iren  L.  Guararye,  Selene 
Guerrieri,  Garnett  C.  Headley  Renee  J. 
Heberle,  Rodger  E.  Hebert,  Clarence  C. 
Heeter,  Theodore  K.  Horwitz,  Evan  A. 
Jenness,  Jonathan  L.  Kaplan,  Enka  Kates. 

'85 

Bernard  Gerson  of  New  York  City  is  pleased  to 
announce  his  engagement  to  Suzanne  Parker 
The  wedding  is  planned  for  August  1988.  The 
future  bride  and  groom  study  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Susan  Hurowitz  is  pleased  to  announce  her 
engagement  to  David  Fink.  The  wedding  is 
planned  for  June  1988.  She  is  currently  working 
for  a  divison  of  Xerox  Corp.  in  Washington,  DC. 

Michael  Gliedman  and  his  band  of  two  years, 
Waterworld,  have  released  their  first  album.  As 
a  student,  Michael  was  founder  of  the  Brandeis 
Occasional  Sax  campus  band.  He  is  employed 
by  Logical  Resources,  Inc.,  located  m 
Natick,  MA. 

Orna  Hananel  is  in  her  second  year  of  medical 
school  at  the  Technion  in  Haifa,  Israel.  She 
welcomes  news  from  her  friends  everywhere. 

Lost  alumni:  Denise  Connors,  Caitlin  J.  Cook, 
Kim  N.  Coughlin,  Teresa  M.  Dunn,  Steven  J. 
Edelheit,  Peter  A.  Eng,  Ann  E.  Erwin,  Marcey 
Fogelman,  Robyn  H.  Frank,  Moshe  Fndental, 
Jen  L.  Ganz,  Robert  M.  Gladstein,  Beth  L. 
Goldstein. 


Alumni  Term  Trustee 
Nominations 


Nominations  are 
sought  for  alumni  term 
trustees.  The  committee 
that  reviews  the 
nominations  will  meet 
in  October  to  make  its 
recommendations. 

Alumni  term  trustees  are 
elected  each  year  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  five-year  term. 
Nominees  must  have 
a  record  of  outstanding 
contribution  to  Brandeis 
and  their  own 
communities. 

Suggestions  for  nominees 
for  the  1989  elections 
should  be  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations, 
Brandeis  University, 
415  South  Street, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 
02254-91 10,  prior  to 
October  1, 1988. 


'86 

Susan  Eisner  of  Randolph,  MA  is  engaged  to 
Barry  Lit,  who  is  from  her  hometown  and  is  a 
musician  completing  his  B.A.  at  UMass  Boston. 
She  IS  working  m  the  field  of  international 
marketing  at  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 

Richard  H.  Epstein  and  Susan  J.  Lazev  plan 
to  be  married  September  4,  1988.  Susan  is 
completing  her  second  year  in  the  Rabbinical 
program  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City  Richard  is  a  second-year 
student  at  New  York  University  School  of  Law 
and  has  accepted  a  position  as  a  summer 
associate  with  the  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott 
and  Morgan  in  New  York  City. 

Lost  alumni:  Susannah  F.  Cohen,  Benjamin 
E.  Coopersmith,  Reynaldo  Cordero,  Sandra 
Davis,  Michael  De  La  Pena,  Susan  A.  Dembo, 
Shari  J.  Dermer,  Jill  M.  Dietz,  Mia  J.  Donnelly 
Melissa  H.  Emberg,  Wendy  C.  Etkind,  Donald 
J.  Farber,  Petra  L.  Farias. 
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Grad 

Irving  H.  Anellis  (Ph.D.'77)  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  editor  of  the  journal, 
Philosophia  Mathematica,  to  full  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  In  August  1987  he  attended 
the  International  Logic  Congress  in  Moscow, 
USSR. 

Zachary  M.  Baker  (M.A.'74)  is  head  librarian 
of  the  YTVO  Institute  for  Jewish  Research  in 
New  York,  the  largest  repository  of  Yiddish 
publications  in  North  America.  He  obtained 
the  position  in  September  1987  and  is  also 
contributing  editor  of  the  journal,  fudaica 
Librarianship. 

Susan  A.  Basow  (M.A.'72,  Ph.D.'73),  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  PA  was  Lafayette's  fall  1987  Thomas 
Roy  and  Lura  Forrest  Jones  Faculty  Lecturer 
Two  Jones  faculty  lectureships  are  awarded 
armually  for  superior  teaching  and  scholarly 
research.  Susan  is  a  noted  lecturer  and  clinical 
psychologist  specializing  in  sex  roles  and  the 
psychology  of  women.  One  of  her  most  recent 
lectures  focused  on  the  subject  of  whether 
authority  and  femininity  can  go  together 
Entitled  "Women  in  the  Academy:  Equal 
Opportunity  or  Double  Bind,"  the  lecture 
reviewed  the  current  status  and  importance 
of  women  professors  on  college  campuses 
and  addressed  the  influence  a  teacher's  sex 
may  have  upon  student  perceptions  of  the 
quality  of  her  teaching. 

Ruth  Brandwein  (Ph.D. '78,  Heller  School), 

dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
recently  participated  in  the  Feminist  Vision  in 
Social  Work  Education  Conference  at  the  Tata 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences  in  Bombay,  India. 
The  conference,  which  was  cosponsored  by  the 
International  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  (lASSW)  and  an  Indian  women's  research 
group,  met  for  one  week  to  discuss  12  case 
studies.  The  group  of  about  20  women  analyzed 
and  compared  the  influences  that  made  them 
who  they  are,  their  goals  and  their  attitudes 
towards  the  women's  movement.  Brandwein, 
who  was  invited  through  the  council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  presented  her  paper 
"Feminism  in  U.S.  Social  Work  Education: 
A  Personal  Case  Study." 

Robert  J.  Dilger  (Ph.D. '81)  was  recently  awarded 
tenure  at  the  University  of  Redlands,  Redlands, 
CA.  An  associate  professor  of  political  science, 
his  third  book  will  be  published  later  this  year 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

David  I.  Kertzer  (Ph.D. '74)  is  author  of  the 
book,  Ritual,  Politics,  and  Power,  published 
by  Yale  Umversity  Press  in  March  1988.  In  his 
book  he  shows  why  the  success  of  all  political 
forces  is  linked  to  their  successful  use  of  ritual. 
David  is  professor  of  anthropology  at  Bowdoin 
College. 

Al  C.  Manoharan  (Ph.D. '63)  recently  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  computer  science  in  the 
CoUege  of  Mathematics  and  Science  at 
Central  State  University,  Oklahoma. 


Daniel  S.  Mariaschin  (M.A.'73)  has  been 
named  director  of  public  affairs  for  B'nai  B'rith 
International,  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  the  newly  created  position  he  will 
serve  as  spokesman  for  B'nai  B'rith, 
interpreting  its  policies  to  a  variety  of 
audiences,  including  Congress  and  the  media. 
He  also  will  supervise  the  International 
Council  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  coordinate  its 
programs  and  policies.  An  author  and  lecturer, 
he  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his  professional  life 
working  on  behalf  of  Jewish  organizations. 

Anat  Frumkin  Napp  (M.A.'Sl)  and  her 
husband  Marc  joyfully  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter  Arielle  Tory  on  August 
22,  1987. 

Margaret  Jane  Radin  (M.F.A.'65)  recently  was 
installed  as  the  first  Carolyn  Craig  Franklin 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  Center  She  received  her  J.D. 
from  the  USC  Law  Center  in  1976,  and  joined 
the  Law  Center  faculty  in  1979.  Margaret  has 
scholarly  interests  in  law  and  philosophy  and 
in  jurisprudence.  Her  recent  work  centers  on 
examining  justifications  for  property  rights  in 
relation  to  ethical  theories  of  personhood  and 
community.  Among  her  publications  are 
"Market  Inalienability"  m  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  and  "Residential  Rent  Control"  in 


Philosophy  and  Public  Affairs.  She  has  served 
as  chair  of  the  Jurisprudence,  Property  and 
Law  and  Humanities  sections  of  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Schools  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  for 
Political  and  Legal  Philosophy. 

Jeremy  J.  Shapiro  (Ph.D. '76)  recently  was 
appointed  professor  of  information  systems 
at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Howard  Tinberg  (Ph.D. '82)  presented  a  paper 
on  "Ethnography  in  the  Writing  Classroom" 
at  the  March  1988  Conference  on  College 
Composition  and  Communication  in 
St.  Louis. 

Edwin  Yamauchi  (M.A.'63,  Ph.D.'64)  recently 
lectured  on  "Persia  and  the  Bible"  during  a 
week-long  series  at  Bethel  Theological 
Seminary,  St.  Paul,  MN.  He  is  director  of 
graduate  studies  in  the  history  department  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  OH.  The  recipient 
of  various  fellowships,  he  has  participated 
in  excavations  at  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Anafa, 
written  books  and  articles  on  the  Near  East 
and  archaeology,  and  spent  seven  years  as 
editor-at-Iarge  for  Christianity  Today 
Magazine. 


Newsnote 


News 


what  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  Alumni 
Office  know — and  send 
the  photos  (black  and  white 
photos  are  preferred)  and 
news  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  fellow 
classmates. 


We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news 
of  interest  to  the  Alumni 
Office  for  review. 
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Brandeis  Alumni: 


Lookagain . . . 


you're  reading 
the  fourth  issue 
of  the 
Brandeis  Review 

brought  to  you, 

in  part, 

by  your  generous 

volunteer 

subscriptions. 


The  support  of  alumni 
subscribers  has  helped  the 
University  finance  a  fourth 
issue  of  the  Brandeis  Review, 
previously  published  only  three 
times  a  year.  Now,  more  articles, 
more  class  notes,  more  news 
comes  to  you  on  a  regular 
basis — without  sacrificing 
the  high  quality  of  this 
award-winning  magazine. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  help. 
A  Volunteer  Subscription  is 
$15.00,  although  larger,  or 
smaller,  donations  are  welcome, 
as  well.  Please  complete  the 
form  below  and  return  with  your 
check,  made  payable  to  Brandeis 
University,  to 
Brandeis  University 
Brandeis  Review 
EQ  Box  91 10 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110 


Name 


Address 


^N"  BORIS 

THONASHE^SXY 


"THE  CREEN 
MILLIONAIPE" 


Class  year 


City 

Your  contribution  to  the  Review 
is  tax-deductible. 

(Of  course  if  you  don't  subscribe, 
as  alumni  you  will  still  continue 
to  receive  the  Review.) 

Thank  you  to  all  of  you  who 
have  already  subscribed. 
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